Another new development using 


B. F a Goodrich Chemical raw materials 


PIPE END 


GASKET | 


VERYBODY knows that han- 
dling milk demands the utmost 
in sanitation, and one of the prob- 
lems is the daily cleaning and flush- 
ing of milk pipelines. It’s a job that 
involves high labor cost and lost 
time when the lines must be dis- 
assembled, cleaned and flushed after 
each production run. 
“Cleaned-in-place”’ pipeline sys- 
tems are making a radical cut in 
labor costs. CIP lines, using the 
specially designed clamp pictured 
here, can cut labor costs as much as 
©0 per cent. The clamp contains a 
gasket made from Hycar rubber 


GEON polyvinyl materials ° 
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HYCAR American rubber ° 


Tri-clamp fitting manufactured by Tri-Clover Machine Co., Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the Hycar rubber only. 


MILK PIPE SANITATION HELPED BY HYCAR GASKET 


that effectively seals the pipe joints; 
the lines may be cleaned simply by 
flushing, without disassembly. Com- 
pounded to be non-toxic, the Hycar 
gasket neither contaminates the 
milk, nor deteriorates in alkaline 
or acidic cleaning fluids. 


Versatile Hycar rubber compounds 
are used in many ways, in many in- 
dustries. Hycar resists oil, grease, 
many chemicals and abrasion, and 
is not affected by extreme pressures 
or temperatures. Nor will Hycar 
distort or cold flow. If these advan- 
tages point a way for Hycar to help 
you improve or develop a product, 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ° 


we'll help you with technical ad- 
vice. For information, please write 
Department HB-10, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycer 
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. Rubber troubles? Feeling blue? 
The Philblacks* know just what to do! 


All Worn Ouf? Philblack E adds up to 42% 
more abrasion resistance to synthetic rubber 
tire treads. Works wonders in making rubber 
tougher, longer-wearing. Excellent cut and 
crack growth resistance, too. 

Run Down? Philblack O and Philblack E 
keep rubber vitally youthful . . . give remark- 
ably long flex life. 

listless? Philblack I, the new ISAF black 
(Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace) is 


prescribed for tread stocks that need a tonic. 
Gives unusually high abrasion qualities at 
moderate added cost. 
Jumpy Nerve? Fever? Philblack A removes 
nerve; makes processing easy. Reduces heat 
build-up. Gives accurate moldings and smooth, 
fast tubings. 

The Philblacks can help keep your business 
healthy. For full information consult our tech- 
nical sales representative. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


318 WATER STREET - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


The Philblacks are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago, and Trenton. West Coast 
agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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HERE'S WHY— 
HERES HOW 


Putouite S-6B is a high styrene-butadiene Proof of improvements possible with PLIOLITE 
copolymer resin. It is specifically designed and S-6B is easily obtained on your own mills and 
made to reinforce rubber. It is carefully poly- testing equipment. You can get adequate 
merized so as to be rapidly dispersed and samples and full technical information and 
completely compatible with virtually any type assistance by writing to: Goodyear, Chemical 
of natural or synthetic rubber. It is the out- Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 

standing rubber reinforcing resin on today’s 

market. 

A glance at these graphs is all that’s needed to 

show how effectively PLIOLITE S-6B hardens, 

strengthens and stiffens synthetic rubber. CHEMICAL 

Keep in mind, too, that this use-proved resin Fe; 

also substantially improves abrasion resist- GOOD ry FEAR 
ance, flex life, tear strength, electrical proper- rr. 


ties, handling characteristics and appearance 
of the rubber with which it is used. DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for industry 





NEW-DIFFERENT-AND NEEDED! 


Plio-Tuf 


G85C 


High Styrene Resins 
Having High Heat Resistance 
and High Impact Strength 


Heat distortion point of 195°F @ 66 psi (ASTM D648). 
Notched Izod Impact of 8 ft.-lbs./in. of notch @ 77°F. 
High tensile strength. Hardness. Toughness. Stiffness. 
Light weight. Light color. Low water absorption. Excel- 
lent chemical resistance. Excellent electrical properties. 
Easy processability. Ready post-formability. All these 
are yours—without curing—without blending with rub- 
ber—in the new PLIO-TUF G75C and PLIO-TUF G85C. 


NOT A RUBBER-RESIN BLEND 


PLIO-TUF G75C and G85C are two completely different 
high styrene copolymers recently developed by Goodyear. 
They are pure resins—not rubber-resin blends. PLIO-TUF 
G75C is designed for use alone. PLIO-TUF G85C is 
designed for use with G75C or various rubbers to 
increase hardness, tensile or heat softening points. Both 
are now available in quantity as white powders. 


NO CURING NEEDED 


PLIO-TUF G75C is easily compounded and processed. 
Release agents and pigments are all that are needed. 
Extenders may be added for lower cost. Conventional 
rubber or plastic mixing equipment can be used. The 
compounds are readily calendered, extruded or molded. 
Polished or embossed sheets are easily post-formed by 
vacuum or mechanical drawing. PLIO-TUF G85C blended 
with PLI0o-TUF G75C exhibits similar processing 
characteristics. 


EASILY FABRICATED 


Products made from PLIO-TUF resins can be sawed, 
drilled, punched, tapped, turned, sewed, cemented, 


sanded, polished, hot stamped or painted. Typical sug- 
gested uses include luggage, carrying cases, containers, 
tote boxes, pipe, fittings, rods, tubes, automotive and 
equipment parts, housings, door panels, toys, protective 
helmets, kitchen utensils, handles and many other 
molded, post-formed or fabricated items for home and 
industry. 

Investigate the possibilities of these challenging, new 
PLIO-TUF resins, today. Get full information, samples 
and technical assistance simply by filling out the coupon. 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD*YEAR 


DIVISION 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 
Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Please send me full details and sample of new 
PLIO-TUF resins. 


() Iam a fabricator interested in PLIO-TUF sheets. 
(] I ama processor interested in PLIO-TUF resins. 


Name 





oo a ce eae _____ Position 
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Look What You Can Do With Plio-Tuf! 


Plio-Tuf sheets are tough, flexible—readily post-formed into items such as television masks. 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — every Sunday— ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLA YHOUSE— every other Sunday— NBC TV Network 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic, Wing-Stay—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC » WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Para-Flux 


Para Lube 
Aro-Lene 1980 
2016 Para-Flux 
Sponge Paste 
Rubber-Glo 
MODX 
MODX-B 
PHENEX 
SPDX-GH 
SPDX-GL 
Flexible Paint 
Stabilite 
Stabilite Alba 
Stabilite White 
Retardex 
SYN-TAC 


Para Resins 


Antioxidants 
Activators 

Fillers 

Curing Agents 
Dusting Powders 
Accelerators 
Acids 

Alkalies 
Plasticizers 


Low Temperature 
Plasticizers 


Factice 

Reinforcing Agents 
Fluxes 

Reclaiming Oils 
Abrasives 

Solvents 

Oxiaes 

Esters 

Mold Lubricants 


AKRON, OHIO e LOS ANGELES, CALIF. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e NEWARK, N. J. 
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MALLET HANDLE DIES 


PURPOSE — For those who have 
no machinery and do not wish 
to purchase any. For Cutting 
— Rubber, Neoprene, Plas- 
tics, etc. 

ADVANTAGE — Cut direct from 
—_ bolts or not. 
me ee? ~SERVICE—One to three days. 


Use On Clicker Machine 


or Dinker Press 


eB STEEL RULE CLICKER DIES 


PURPOSE—For Cutting Rubber, 


Neoprene, Plastics, etc. 

ADVANTAGE — More reasonably 
priced than the all steel dies. 
Recommended for small and 
medium quantities where cost 
of an all steel die is not 
warranted. 


SERVICE—One day service. 


Dies for cutting 


STEEL RULE 
CUTTING DIES 


Used on Die Cutting Press, 
Printing Press or Power Press 
PURPOSE — Especially suited for 

cutting — Rubber, Neoprene, 
Plastics, etc. 
ADVANTAGE—Low in cost. Suit- 
able for long production runs. 
It is necessary to cut from 
rectangular sheets which are 
fed into the press. 
SERVICE—One day service. , 


ALL STEEL DIES 
Use On Clicker Machine or 


Beam Press or Power Press 

PURPOSE—For Cutting— 
Rubber, Neoprene, Plastics, 
etc. 

| ADVANTAGE — Cut direct from 

rolls without first cutting into 
sheets. 

SERVICE—One to three day serv- 


ice on dies. 


DIE CUTTING SERVICE 


PURPOSE—For those who prefer to have their cutting done 
by others. 

ADVANTAGE—We can die cut your product for you on our 
own presses rapidly and economically at a low "per 
thousand" cost. 

SERVICE—One to three days. 


Gaskets, flashing from molded parts, rubber 

soles, foam and sponge for furniture padding, 
inflated toys, clothing and foot- ae 
wear, etc. 7 aR 


ACCURATE 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ome ee 
24-28 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. CHelsea 2-0860-1 


“Subsidiaries: American Fabricators; Interstate Die Cutting Co., Inc. 


Intelligent Service to the Rubber Goods Industry for Over 22 Years 
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CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 
Pay Off—In Any Width 


liners last longer—years longer. 


Regardless of the width of your stock, roll it into a 
Climco Processed Liner when it leaves the calender. 
For handling any size stock, Climco Processed Liners 
pay off in faster, lower cost production. 


Climco Processed Liners preserve tackiness, eliminate 
lint and ravelings. And new minimums are established 
for stock losses because gauge distortion is perma- 
nently eliminated. Climco Processed Liners help keep 
production going smoothly. Climco Processing—for 
more than 31 years giving the rubber industry a 
superior liner—is carefully applied by expert crafts- 
men using only proved ingredients. As a result, your 


Try Climco Processed Liners in your plant. Find out 
why more and more companies in the rubber industry 
are standardizing on Climco. 

THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. ¢ Cleveland 27, Ohio 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER; BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 
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H™: a big, new help for you toward 
improving your products made with 
viny] resins. It’s a factual, 52-page, illus- 
trated, technical manual—just off the press 
—that gives you full, fast-reading infor- 
mation on PLIOvIC—Goodyear’s series of 
superior polyviny] chloride resins. 


What PLIOVIC is— where to use it—how 
to compound it—how to process it— what 
end properties you can expect —these are 
just some of the important questions 
answered in this easily read booklet 
which, incidentally, is but one example 
of the extra service Goodyear gives you 
on PLIOVIC. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 
every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 


NEW AID fo better vinyl products—IT’S FREE! 


You will find it well worth while to 
receive —and read —this informative 
manual. Just as you find it well worth- 
while to sample and use easy processing 
PLIOVIC in the manufacture of any high 
quality calendered, extruded or molded 
product. For the new booklet, samples 
and full technical assistance, write to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division 
Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


GOODFYEAR 


DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products—CHEMIGUM ~- PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 
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SOAPSTONE 
RS a a 


Years of Service Ahead 
With this Streamlined 
Dust-tight dispenser! 


Many companies extruding 
hose, tubing, etc., now rely 
exclusively upon the Camp- 
bell 1404-8 Dry Soapstone 
Dispenser for satisfactory 
service. 


This Dispenser makes its own 

air or attaches to factory air 

lines. lis ejecting capacity is 

easily regulated from 3 ; wr BB Available now 
ounces to 40 pounds per : : AEE 
hour and the dust-tight and soillaase te camlaaG 
moisture-proof reservoir ing of Hose or 
keeps the dusting operation Flat Stock is the 
clean and efficient. No Campbell Twin- 
break-downs caused by mois- Circulating Sys- 
ture-laden dusting material. <¢ ein: Ak wat einen 


up your room of 


dust. 


Falls Engineering & Machine Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Please send: [] Folder and prices on Soapstoner: [] | am 
also interested in V-Belt Equipment; [] Also send information 


on the Cempbell Power Roller Die Cutter. ILLS ENGINEERING 
Name oes ee AND MACHINE CO. 


Established 


Company 317 
1734 FRONT ST., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 


Street 


City & Zone 
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WHICH one of these 


Stearic Acids 
can do a better job 
for you? 


Among the almost infinite variety of high quality 
fatty acids produced in volume by DREw, these 
Stearic Acids are the outstanding choice of lead- 
ers in the rubber, paint, drug and cosmetic 
industries. Look at the table, and compare the 
composition and characteristics of these Drew 
Stearics with others. You may discover a clue to 


making your product better, at lower cost. 
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FORMULA 1500 Economical hydrogenated undis- 
tilled stearic, particularly suited for the rubber indus- 
try. Activates acceleration in rubber compounding. 


FORMULA 1000 Similar to Formula 1500, but has 
a higher titre and lower iodine value. Widely used 
in the rubber industry, and for buffing compounds. 


FORMULA 200 Equivalent to double pressed stea- 
ric. Excellent for production of non-ionic emulsifiers, 
metallic soaps. Available in small, non-sticking, 
easy-to-weigh flakes. 


FORMULA 300 Equivalent to triple pressed stearic. 
Premium grade—for the most exacting specifica- 
tions in hand lotions, creams, deodorants, brushless 
shaving creams, mascara, etc. 


FORMULA 400 Ap all vegetable product with ex- 
ceptionally high titre and low iodine value. Use 
whenever specifications are more critical than those 
met by other stearic acids. 


Sead for Mew Folder on DREw Fatty Acips, 
including data on surfactants, plasticizers and many 
other products produced by Drew to help give your 
formulations a head start in the marketing race. 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION: 


PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO: ‘PHILA.’ BOSTON » 
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A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. 


FAVORED FORMULA 
FOR FASTER PROCESSING 


AgRst HEAD PRODUCTS 











*U._S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY pus 
Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments : 
.-. most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


of ZINC OXIDE 


Introduced to the Rubber Industry just a few 
years ago, this chemical (zinc propionate) is 
already the most favored processing and dis- 
persion aid for zinc oxide. 

It is available to the Rubber Industry in the 
form of a coating on zinc oxide, favorably 
modifying its physical properties without inter- 
fering with its activating characteristics. 

Zinc propionate is formed as a coating on 
zinc oxide when the latter is treated with pro- 
pionic acid at an elevated temperature. This 
coating forms around the individual particles, 
modifying their characteristics in these 3 ways: 


2) Prevents formation of aggregates—aids dis- 
persion and reinforcement. 


Provides faster wetting by rubber—cuts 
mixing time. 


by Adds plasticizing effect—speeds processing. 


These advantages, available only in Protox* 
zinc oxide, are proved by many manufacturers, 
as Protox is today the most widely used brand of 
zinc oxide. As one Banbury operator puts it, 
Protox-166 “streaks in’ or “‘smears into the 
rubber” while untreated zinc oxide “‘spots in.” 





7 Aanst HEAD PRODUCTS a 


! 
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G-E LIMITAMP CONTROL stands ready to check short-circuit 
conditions from high-voltage overloads on synchronous and in- 


G-E Limitamp Control means “safety first 
































duction motors up to 4800 volts. Limitamp’s high interrupting 
capacity prevents equipment damage and costly shutdowns. 


for personnel and high-voltage equipment 


PROTECT YOUR EQUIPMENT from 
the explosive and shattering effects 
of sudden electrical overloads with 
General Electric Limitamp control 
.. and be assured of equipment 
protection against short-circuit 
conditions up to 250,000 kva. 


With General Electric Type E]J-2 
fuses, fault current is limited in less 
than 14 cycle... and the air-break 
contactor offers rugged service for 
millions of operations. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR PERSONNEL 
by taking advantage of G-E 
Limitamp’s “‘safety first’’ features. 
High- and low-voltage compart- 
ments are separated by a steel 
barrier. A mechanical door inter- 


GENERAL 


lock assures opening of the motor 
circuit before the fuse compart- 
ment can be opened. 


FOR YOUR OWN REQUIREMENTS, 
individual components need not be 
specified. Our application engineers 
select the correct components to 
give you proper control and suffi- 
cient interrupting capacity. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
about G-E Limitamp controls and 
how your particular operation can 
benefit, contact your nearby Gen- 
eral Electric Apparatus Sales Of- 
fice, or write Section 781-6 for 
Bulletin GEA-5409 today. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, 
New York. 





EASY TO MAINTAIN. Arc shutes are easily 
removed, contact tips quickly inspected, 
and G-E Limitamp is back on the job. 


Gu can frit your conflidence in 
ELECTRIC 
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Today's mighty rayon tires are being improved two ways — 
by the producers of rayon and by the makers of the finished 
tires. Day in and day out, research and experimentation goes on in the 
rayon laboratories. Greater toughness and even greater flex life are 
gained by controlling the materials and methods of production. For rayon is man- 
made and can be controlled for man’s benefit. Better methods of utilizing improved rayon 
cord are the business of the tire manufacturing industry. who follow through with advances of 
their own. The end result is a two-fold gain: A double reason why the importance of rayon 
tires continues to soar—year after year. 
Enka is a major producer of Rayon for tires. 


ENKA RAYON For corp IN TIRES 


American Enka Corporation, 206 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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(LOW TEMPERATURE 
|LOW VOLUME SWELL 


How TO & CUT costs ON. 


FLEXRICIN® plasticizers 
are fully equivalent and, in many cases, 
superior to the commonly used low tem- 
perature plasticizers. Added features are 
their extremely low volume swell in 
aromatic fuels and excellent recovery on 
low temperature compression set. Their 
cost is much lower. Check this graphic 
comparison and you will see that costs 


can be cut substantially. 


Flexricin Rubber Plasticizers: Mail convenient coupon for 1 quart sam- 


ples and technical data sheets. Please clip 
PG-16, Butyl Acetyl Polyricinoleate | 25% Nitrile Rubber to your letterhead. 


FLEXRICIN P-4, Methyl Acetyl Ricinoleate | 40% Nitrile Rubber eee a ee 71 
FLEXRICIN P-6, Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate | Neoprene GN | Baker Castor Oil Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
FLEXRICIN P-4, Methyl Acetyl Ricinoleate | GRS eee 


Please send samples of the Ricinoleate Esters 
checked or Technical Bulletin. 


1PG-16 [>P-4 [P-6 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
/ C1] Technical Data | 
d Nene | 
mo CASTOR OIL COMPANY | “” ! 
i 

! 

| 








120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. Address 
LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO 
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Goodyear of Akron, Ohio, has found the answer. It uses 
a giant 45 ft. long by 15 ft. diameter Adamson heater, 
automatically controlled from start to finish of the cure 
by Taylor instruments. This mammoth vulcanizer, 
used for curing self-sealing gas tanks for aircraft, also 
large rubber life rafts, is operated by pushing a button. 
Goodyear is confident of uniform results, safe opera- 
tion. 

HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 
1. Push button closes door, locks it, turns on signal light. 
2. Taylor FLEX-O-TIMER* Time Cycle Controller ad- 
mits air to the FULSCOPE* Recording Temperature 
Controller, shuts the drain valves, applies air to seat 
door gasket. Then timer stops. 
3. As temperatures reach control point, the timer again 
starts to accurately regulate the cure period. 


TAYLOR 


INSTRUMENTS MEAN ACCURACY 


cure @ 


AS TANK 


4. At end of cure, it turns air off controllers, shuts steam 
valves, turns on cooling water valve, opens vent and 
drain valves. 

5. At end of cycle, water valve shuts, timer stops. Only 
when pressure in heater reaches zero can door be 
opened. 

This is another example of how Taylor is solving un- 
usual control probienis in the rubber industry as well 
as providing consistently accurate instrumentation for 
more conventional processes. Whether your problem 
is giant or midget, your Taylor Field Engineer will be 
glad to discuss it with you. Or write Taylor Instrument 


Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, 
density, load and humidity. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FIRST 
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- THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE . 


“From this day, the United States take their place 
among the powers of the first rank,” said Robert R. 
Livingston as he signed the Louisiana Purchase 
treaty in the year 1803. (Livingston and James 
Monroe had been selected by President Thomas 
Jeiferson to try to buy New Orleans and Florida 
from the French.) 

With the purchase—the 150th anniversary of 
which is being observed this year—the United 
States obtained one of the richest storehouses of 
food stuffs, fuel, and power; the area itself eventu- 
ally combined six complete states, and parts of 
eleven others. The price — $15,000,000. 

The Lewis-Clark expedition brought knowledge 
of the vast expanse of land which lay west of the 
Mississippi River. The Mountain Men, or hunters 
and trappers, were the next to follow; then the 
covered wagon and, at long last, the railroad which 


connected the eastern coast with the western coast. 

Look at a modern road map of the United States 
today; note how completely every section of the 
land is linked with the whole nation by the world’s 
greatest highway system. If you could look at the 
highways themseives you would see trucks, buses, 
passenger cars, transporting man and everything he 
produces. No section is remote; no region is beyond 
access. 

Everywhere man goes today, the rubber tir 
makes his journey quicker and easier. From New 
Orleans, up the Mississippi, up the Missouri, over 
the Rockies to the Pacific coast, the rubber tire 
spins man on his way. 

Carbon black is one of the great contributions to 
the wearability, strength and long life of today’s 
tire — for a quarter of a century United Carbon has 
been a leader in its production. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 























Kosmos 70, United’s most recent oil base black, is a 
marvel of strength and stamina for wear and flex 
resistance among the Superior Abrasion Furnace 
(SAF) type blacks. But even more, Kosmos 70 is a 
safe processing black readily adaptable to synthetic 


and natural rubber. 


Put your faith in United blacks. They will keep your 


tires rolling 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 


CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

















4.2. Wood 
Hydraulic 
Presses 
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and will contribute its worth 
to uplifting the general 
quality of everything produced 


in industrial America...’’ 


870-ton capacity multiple-opening hydraulic press 


designed for processing rubber and plastic sheets. 








Write for catalogs of our hydraulic presses. 


R. DB WOOD COMPANY 


—— ~ anniversary PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE #® ACCUMULATORS ® ALLEVIATORS © INTENSIFIERS 
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For industrial conveyor and power transmission belts, Wellington Sears 
has a complete line of fabrics to insure long life and top performance. 


YOU GET VERSATILE FLEXIBILITY 
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WITH WELLINGTON SEARS 
HOSE DUCK 


Service-proven in a wide variety of industrial hose applica- 
tions, Shawmut Hose Duck is woven to lead a long and 
flexible life. 

This Wellington Sears duck is a soft, strong, plied-yarn 
cotton fabric assuring flexibility and good impregnation. 
You'll find it available in many standard, as well as special, 
constructions for specific requirements. 

With over 100 years’ experience in industrial fabrics, 
Wellington Sears offers a complete line of cotton ducks for 
hoses of all types, belting and other mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts .. . also fabrics utilizing the unique properties of high 
tenacity rayon, nylon and other fibers for rubberized ‘special- 
ties of many kinds. 

If it's a rubber-and-fabric problem — talk it over with 
Wellington Sears. 


Write for your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry” which includes 
pertinent information on rubber applications. Address. 


Co., Dept. L-2, 65 Worth St.. N. Y. 13 


Wellington Sears 





Superior Fabrics for 
the Rubber Industry 








“Columbus” sheeting is ideally suited for cable wrapping and other 


rubberized mechanical goods because of its constantly uniform quality. 


























Belting duck 
Hose duck 
Enameling duck 
Army duck 
Single and plied- 
yarn chafers 


Sheeting 


Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth: 
Nylon, high 

tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 


combinations 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Offices in: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Detroit » Los Angeles * New Orleans * Philadelphia » San Francisco « St. Louis 
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PREVENTIVE 
maintenance 





¢° 
Typical erample of 4& : 
work performed by &* 


shop specialists ‘ % 

\ : 

in the service * ‘, 2 vy 

building. i \ eC , f 
‘3 - a yr” Preventive maintenance is one more 


means of control by which General 
Atlas is enabled to guarantee an S 
uninterrupted supply of uniform, : 
high quality PELLETEX SRF carbon 
black. Quality control of 
PELLETEX production begins with 
periodic inspection of all equipment used in its manu- 
facture. Imperfections, however slight, are corrected 
instantly by specialists in their fields. Faulty 
mechanisms are immediately repaired or replaced. 
Thus, PELLETEX SRF remains the standard of 
the carbon black industry, maintaining 
its superiority over all other SRF 


carbon blacks. 


A GENERAL ATLAS DIVISION 
of Cabot Carbon Company 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
> 77 Franklin Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 








PELLE TEX 























EMULSIFIERS AND INITIATORS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR GR-S 


Hercules pioneered in the development of emulsifiers and ini- 
tiators which were essential to the perfection of various grades 
of GR-S, particularly cold rubber. Today, these rosin derivatives 
are widely recognized by the synthetic rubber industry for their 
contributions to accelerated production cycles and superior 
product performance. 

Hercules emulsifiers include Dresinate® 214 and 731—which 
offer optimum tensile strengths, elongation, and tear resistance 
in GR-S formulations. There are three Hercules hydroperoxides 
—Cumene (CHP), Para-Menthane (PMHP) and Diisopropyl- 
benzene (DIBHP)—all noted for their stability and high poly- 


merization action, especially at low temperatures. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY ee 
One step in the production of Dresinate—a digester at the Hercules 


918 Market Street. ilmington 99. Delaware plant in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Here, as throughout all processing 
operations, quality control assures a uniformly high-quality product. 





oF 





Section of a GR-S plant operated by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company in Port Neches, 
Texas, where Hercules emulsifiers and initiators are used in the polymerization process. IR53-2 
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Erie Foundry 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Rubber Working 

Multiple Opening Platen 
Self-Contained Forming 
Mechanical Goods Presses 
Extrusion Presses 

Special Purpose Presses 
Abrasive Molding 

Die Hobbing Presses 

Light Precision Molding 
Presses for Diverse Applications 


Write for Your 
Copy of Bulletin 350 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT a CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ENGLAND 
OUND RY COmp ANy 335 Curtis Building 13 South Austin Bivd. 2302 N. Meridian Street © GV. Eads, Kent, Conn 


prDRAULIC PRESse. 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN VARYING MELTING - POINT-RANGES 
| AND COLORED GRADES 


al 


SOME 
SUGGESTED 
APPLICATIONS: 


Mechanical Goods 

Electrical Insulation 
Compounds 

Rubber Shoe Soles 
and Heels 

Rubber Floor Tiling 

Gaskets and Jar Rings 

Rubber Adhesives and 
Cements 

Molded Rubber 
Products 

Tubular Compounds 

Reclaimed Rubber 
Sheeting 

Colored Rubber 
Stocks 

Battery Cases 

Hard Rubber 
Compounds 


FEATURES: 


THERMOPLASTIC HYDROCARBON RESINS. 
COMPATIBLE WITH NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBERS. 


EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS . . . in highly- 
loaded clay stocks or in recipes incorporating carbon black. 


1 
2 


4 MILL READILY. 


EXCELLENT DISPERSING AGENTS FOR FILLERS AND 

PIGMENTS. 

FACILITATE PROCESSING PROCEDURES . . . impart excel- 

lent milling, calendering processing and tubing character- 

istics to stocks. 

IMPART EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
.. such as good tensile strength, elongation and modulus, 

as well as good resistance to abrasion and aging. 


POSSESS HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE PROPERTIES. 


9 AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SCORCHY 


STOCKS . . . without excessive retardation of cure at high 
temperatures. 


For additional information concerning properties 


and applications of Velsicol Resins, 


© ° 
asic ve 
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YOU'LL NEVER HAVE 
TO SAY 


USE DAVIS-STANDARD EXTRUDERS 


Production perfection is engineered into Davis-Standard thermo- 
plastic extruders to meet your specific problem. They are the only 
plastics extruders with these features: 


“Stream-Flo” insulating head that assures the most efficient 
operating velocities. 

Therma-Fin* heating jacket (range-type tubular heating 
elements and stainless steel cooling coils cast into aluminum 
cooling fins) that permits a broad range of controlled tem- 
peratures to be obtained. 


Add to these exclusive features: sectional-type cast steel cylinders 
for precise temperature control, corrosion-resistant liners, separately 
cast feed section, stock screws of special steel alloy, and you have 
extrusion equipment that does the job right every time, on time. 

Davis-Standard extruders are furnished complete with control 
panel, ready for installation. 


*Patent Pending 


DAVIS-STANDARD SALES CORPORATION 


18 WATER STREET, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


EXTRUDING MACHINES AND MOLDING PRESSES 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Custom-Built Extruding Machines 
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HALE AND KULLGREN CUT ‘EM TO YOUR SPECS 


@ These Stock Screws represent a few of the 
many designs available through Hale & Kullgren. 
We cut our own out of solid forgings on a machine 
tool of our own design. You specify the design 
you need and we will deliver. We cut all sizes 
and types .. . to fit the specific extruder or the 
specific raw material or both. Prompt attention 


to your inquiry. 


® @ The combination of Hale and™™ 
© Kullgren and The Aetna-Standard En- 
gineering Company offers a complete 
service to the rubber and plastics in- 
dustry. Whether you need stock screws, 
an extruder, a processing line or a 
complete plant, we can deliver. 


National Erie products for the Plastic and Rubber Industries 
* Extruders * Simplex Doors for Autoclaves * Mills and Hy- 
draulic Presses, 

This old and well-known line of machinery was acquired 
March 1, 1952, 69 The Aetna-Standard Engineering Company. 
They are manufactured in their Warren, Ohio, and Eliwood 
City, Pa., plants. The sales and engineering of the National Erie 
line is the responsibility of Hale and Kuilgren, inc., Akron, O. 


COMPLETE SERVICE ON RUBBER & P 
a complete plant: a specialized proce 
an engineering service or individual machines 


SALES and ENGINEERING by MANUFACTURING by 


HALE ano Aetna-Standard 
KULLGREN THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
a ered aio) @ Oa 3) 
oe ae _ Plants in Warren, Ohio 


Ellwood City, Penna. 


P.O. BOX i231 - AKRON, OHIO 
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Answer: 13 years 


The first practical rubber tire specifically designed 
for farm tractors was developed in 1932. By 1945, 
thirteen years later, two other important develop- 
ments had been announced: (1) the world’s heaviest 
and (2) the world’s largest rubber tires had been 
produced—both for special tractor-type equipment. 


Monsanto has served the rubber industry for many 
years, with such chemicals as Thiuram accelerators: 
Thiurad, Ethyl Thiurad, and Mono Thiurad. These 
three accelerators are offered in powder and pellet 
form. Write for a copy of Monsanto’s rubber chem- 
icals catalog, which includes complete specifications 
for the Thiurads. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Rubber Service Department, 920 Brown 
Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY— Number 5 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santofiex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


ALDEHYDE AMINE 
ACCELERATORS 
A-32 

A-100 


MERCAPTO 
ACCELERATORS 


Santocure* 

EI-Sixty* 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto 
benzothiazole) 

Thiofide* (2,2' dithio-bis 
benzothiazole) 


GUANIDINE 
ACCELERATORS 
Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


ULTRA ACCELERATORS 

FOR LATEX, ETC. 

R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50 

RZ-50-B 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl- 
thiuram disulfide 

Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram monosulfide) 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of 
dimethyl dithiocarbamic 
acid) 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


SPECIAL MATERIALS 


Thiocarbanilide (‘‘A-1’’) 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur “60” 


COLORS 


REODORANTS 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


/ 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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PROCESS 


Pequanoc 
#2500 Reclaim 


for © Tire Side Walls 
e Low Cost Extruded Parts 
¢ Molded Items 


The UNIBLENDER removes foreign material nor- 
mally retained by conventional processes, thus assuring 
cleaner more uniform reclaims. 

Ask our representative for details regarding the 
“UNIBLEND” process and what it will do to improve 
the quality of your product. 


‘Registered Trade Mark. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. (i. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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AN ECONOMICAL GROUP 
OF PLASTICIZERS AND EXTENDERS 
FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


RUBBER 











Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 





“Out in the cold”? Not with Skellysolve! 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE B. For moking quick-setting 
cements for the shoe, tape, container, tire 
and other industries. Quick-drying, with 
no foreign taste or odor in dried com- 
pound. Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE C. For making quick-setting 
cements with a somewhat slower drying 
rate than those compounded with Skelly- 
solve B. Closed cup flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. For cements and variety 
of manufacturing operations. Good odor. 
Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, greasy 
compounds. Closed cup flash point about 
3°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. For general use in manu- 
facturing operations and cements, where 
faster evaporation rate than that of 
Skellysolve D is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about —20°F 


SKELLYSOLVE V. For use wherever a rela- 
tively slow drying solvent is desired. 
Closed cup flash point about 50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manufac- 
turing operations and cements. Reduces 
evaporation losses. Medium quick final 
dry. Lessens bloating and skinning ten- 
dency. Closed cup flash point about —25°F. 





“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: Your product 
will never be “out in the cold” because 
of solvent uncertainties — not when you 
standardize on Skellysolve. More than 
20 years’ experience proves you can de- 
pend on Skellysolve to guard the qual- 
ity of your product —and to help keep 
your plant operations rolling smoothly 
... With no time out because of solvent 
let-downs. 


You’re never in doubt about Skelly- 
solve’s uniformity. Every batch has the 
same over-all properties to protect your 
product’s high quality and to enhance 
its sales appeal. Here is uniformity 
guarded by Skellysolve’s laboratory 
tests, unsurpassed manufacturing meth- 
ods, plus strict quality controls. Re- 
member, too, that Skellysolve is not a 
“sideline” with us, but a major product 
operation. 


What features do you look for in your 
solvents? If they’re low end points, con- 
trolled evaporation, low vapor pressure, 
a minimum of unsaturates and pyro- 
genic decomposition products—you get 
them all with Skellysolve! 


And Skellysolve’s minimum of low 
and high boiling compounds helps re- 
duce rejects due to blushing and blis- 
ters. Controlled vapor pressure reduces 
danger of bloated containers . . . and 
minimum of low boiling compounds 
eliminates “seeds” from rubber cements. 
Freedom from greasy residues assures 
rubber cements of high bonding 
strength. 


Write now for more complete tech- 
nical facts. And if you require special 
help on solvent applications, you are 
invited to consult with the Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CRYSTEX SULPHURS 


85% Insoluble TIRE BRAND (99.5% pure) 
Sulphur FLOWERS (30% insoluble) 


CRYSTEX (85% insoluble) 


TUBE BRAND (Refined) BRAND 


SPECIAL PURPOSE GRADES General Use 


CHEMICALS en 


Caustic Soda 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphur Chlorides 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
326 So. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, California 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
North Portland, Oregon e P.O. Box 7222, Houston 8, Texas 
Weslaco, Texas @¢ Apopka, Florida 
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High Tear Resistance At Low Cost 


Super Muttirex® and Muttirex MM®, our ultra-fine 
particle-size calcium carbonates, will give you soft, flex- 
ible, light-colored, top-quality GR-S and natural rubber 
compounds with maximum tear resistance at very 





low cost. 

Other DiamMonp products such as Kalite®, Millical® 
and Non-Fer-Al® also produce specialized results. Fa- 
miliarize yourself with our high-grade, precipitated 
calcium carbonates and achieve the salable effects en- 











joyed by so many other manufacturers. 


If you haven’t heard the Diamonp story yet, why not 
call your friendly DiaMonp representative today? Or 
write us direct in Cleveland for technical literature. If 
you have a problem, let our Technical Service Labora- 


tory help to solve it for you. 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Houston. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF THESE PRODUCTS: C. L. Duncan 
Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; Van Waters 
and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland, U.S.A.; 
Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada) Ltd. 


ME. 
DIAMOND 








-_ 


' DIAMOND CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





CHEMICALS DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY «© CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


R 
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Cabot Plasticizers 


A Complete Range for Use in Vinyl Compounds 


© Manufactured to Highest Quality Product Specifications 
© Quality Controlled Throughout Every Step of Manufacture 


Cabflex Di-OP 
Cabflex DCP 
Cabflex Di-OA 


Cabflex DDP 


Cabflex DDA 


Cabflex Di-BA 


Cabflex Di-OZ 


Cabol 100 


di-iso-octyl phthalate 


di-capryl phthalate 


di-iso-octyl adipate 


di-decyl phthalate 


di-decyl adipate 


di-iso-butyl adipate 


di-iso-octyl azelate 


hydrocarbon oil 
plasticizer 


© Guaranteed by a Company Serving industry Since 1882 


standard primary plasticizer 
an economical octyl phthalate 
standard low temperature plasticizer 


new high molecular weight diester 
imparting remarkably low volatility 


new low temperature diester with 
low volatility and high efficiency 


non-toxic, approved for use in vinyl food 
wrappings by Food and Drug Administration 


low volatility and good water immersion 
properties impart excellent low 
temperature permanence 


low cost plasticizer, with plasticizer 
efficiency of 1.5; up to 50% compatibility 
with octyl-phthalate type plasticizers 


Technical Bulletins and Samples Available Upon oe 


Plasticizer Division 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 





DOW CORNING 
Release Agents 


give the finish 
that sells tloo 


It's appearance — not mileage —that 
sells floor tile! 


The rich, deep colors and the delicate tints architects 
and decorators call for must come clean from the 
molds with a surface that looks polished and free 
from any bloom or blemish. 


And that’s why most of the leading producers of 
rubber floor tile use Dow Corning silicone release 
agents. They keep highly polished press plates clean 
and smooth; improve the flow of heavily loaded 


stocks. They never break down to form a carbon- 


You can also make profitable use of many 
other Dow Corning silicone products. 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of 
our NEW, 24 page TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
booklet, TALL TALES and FABULOUS FACTS. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. CM-10, Midland, Michigar 


Please send me a free copy of 
Tall Tales and Fabulous Facts 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 








Tali Paton mnet Tabosie 


an Teeter 


ae ee 


aceous deposit that roughens the surface or discolors 
even the lightest tile. 


Easily diluted with water, Dow Corning Emulsions 
cut mold maintenance costs to the vanishing point; 
reduce scrap by as much as 80%. And that’s why 
Dow Corning silicone mold lubricants are the most 
widely used release agents in the rubber industry. 
Use silicone fluids for green carcass, bead and 
parting line release; the emulsions for all kinds of 
molds, mandrels and butyl curing bags. 


For more sales appeal at lower costs specify 
DOW CORNING SILICONE RELEASE AGENTS 


DOW CORNING 
SILICONES 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
ATLANTA ¢@ CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © DALLAS © DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES ° NEW YORK ° WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(Silver Spring, Md.) 
IN CANADA: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: Midland Silicones, Ltd., London, W, 1 


ice Ae Nk 
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One of your best salesmen is COLOR 


Calco colors are economical and possess sufficient 


In toys, bathing caps, balloons, druggists’ rubber 
sundries and miscellaneous novelties, the best 
sellers have the best colors. Calco supplies a wide 
range of colored and white pigments for rubber 
that are bright and clean and are stable to acids, 


alkalis and sulfurous chemicals. 


light fastness for a great variety of products 
which require brilliant, clean colors for maximum 


decorative value. 


Consult your Calco representative for full information 
about Calco’s complete line of rubber pigments. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PIGMENT DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 





serving 
the 
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Enquiries to Francis Shaw (Canada) Limited, Grahams Lane, Burlington, Ontario, CANADA 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio + Ernest Jacoby 

and Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. * H.M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 

H. M. Royal; Inc., Trenton, N.J. + In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
s 


< 
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SOLKA-FLOC 


... now with Better Than Ever 
dispersion properties 


Always easy to disperse, new, improved SOLKA-FLOC now makes pos- 





sible even greater simplification of the critical mixing phase. With this 
easier, faster dispersion there’s less need than ever for costly, time- 
consuming master batching and refining. 

This important development makes SOLKA-FLOC more effective 
in every way! Now ¢o a greater degree, products processed with SOLKA ' 
FLoc can have controlled shrinkage, reduced blistering, sharper de- 
signs, harder and smoother surfaces, reduced nerve. 

Whatever the product—tiling, soling, matting, molded or extruded 
goods—new, improved SOLKA-FLOC could mean a better, more salable 
product... bigger profits . . . lower costs! Find out what this versatile 
material can do for your processing. Write Technical Service, Dept. 


FG-10, at Boston for information and samples. 


B ROW N re COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
at CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 





SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS ¢ SOLKA-FLOC ¢ NIBROC PAPERS ¢ NIBROC TOWELS * NIBROC KOWTOWLS 
NIBROC TOILET TISSUE ¢ BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES * ONCO INSOLES ¢ CHEMICALS 
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This NEW Giant Extruder 
can take the output of 
two size Il Banbury* Mixers 


This new extruder can be used 
with one size 11 Banbury mixer on 
short-cycle operation of 11/2 to 212 
minutes, or with two size 11’s for 
longer cycles. The extruder is in- 
stalled under the Banbury, and in 
the case of two mixers, a belt con- 
veyor carries the discharge from 
the second mixer to the extruder 
hopper, alternating with the grav- 
ity feed from the first mixer. With 
this arrangement, production can 
be maintained at a rate of 10,000 to 
18,000 pounds per hour. Operation 
is entirely automatic. 

An electric eye in the feed hop- 
per actuates an air-operated clutch 
in the drive to stop the machine 
when the hopper becomes empty 
between batches. This keeps the 
screw always full of stock, so that 
the slab discharged is uniform and 


unbroken. 

Extruders of this size provide 
the answer to full utilization of 
short-cycle operation of large- 
capacity Banbury mixers. The 
bottleneck of a group of milling 
operations following Banbury 
processing is eliminated, together 
with all manual handling con- 
nected with milling. Flow of mate- 
rial is accelerated and simplified; 
also the plasticity of stock worked 
by the screw in a single pass in the 
extruder chamber is more uniform 
than that of milled stock. 

Where the desired rate of pro- 
duction warrants an installation of 
this size, Farrel-Birmingham’s long 
experience in the design and man- 
ufacture of extruding machines 
takes the risk out of the investment. 
Write for complete details. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 


Los Angeles, Houston 
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These machines extrude through a 
circular die. The stock is slit at the 
die exit to form a continuous slab, 
approximately 50 inches in width, 
which can be cut to desired lengths. 

A retractable cone, operated by 
an air-hydraulic system, facilitates 
rapid automatic cleanout (see 
above photo). A hydraulically op- 
erated locking device keeps the 
cone in positive operating position. 
Gauging blocks of different thick- 
nesses, which are mounted on the 
carriage, are used to adjust the 
die opening. 











*Trade-mark 
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How Du Pont “LUDOX” can 





What “LUDOX” is 
““Ludox”’ is a 30°; colloidal solution of almost pure 
amorphous silica particles (SiOz) in the form of poly- 
merized silicic acid. The electron photomicrograph— 
magnification 175,000 times—shows the fineness and 
uniformity of ““Ludox’’ particles. The average parti- 
cle’s size of 17 millimicrons is below the range of the 
best carbon blacks. 


’ Permits redispersion OH:NH_C-H, 









_ Prevents premature 
reaction with Latex 


Without Ethyl Amine 
insolubilizes on freez- 
ing. Also reacts with 
other materials. 









Any of these valuable 
modifying effects 
can be produced by 
adding ‘‘LUDOX”’ to 
latex formulations 













@ Improved Adhesion 
@ Increased Stiffness 
@ Increased Water Resistance 


@ Increased Abrasion Resistance 





@ Decreased Dry Tack 


How “‘LUDOX” works 


The diagram at left shows surface hydroxyl groups 
on “‘Ludox’”’ particles. These groups make the par- 
ticles chemically reactive in contrast to commonly 
used dry fillers. This reactivity has led to many 
unusual properties and uses for ‘‘Ludox” in the 
latex field. The diagram also shows a typical ‘‘Lu- 
dox”’ reaction—with and without monoethylamine. 
The reaction with ethyl amine is useful in the 
stabilization of some latices containing ‘‘Ludox.” 
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improve latex products 





Your chemists can create new combinations of 
properties in latex-dipped goods, coatings, ad- 
hesives . . . whatever products you make— 
using Du Pont ‘‘Ludox’’* colloidal silica. And 
new properties can mean new sales advantages 
—new markets for your products. 

Here are some examples of how ‘“‘Ludox’’ has 

improved latex products: 


Neoprene thread was produced with a nearly 
doubled modulus over the entire range of elon- 
gation. Seven parts of ‘“‘Ludox”’ were added 
per 100 parts neoprene latex. Modulus can be 
increased, too, in natural rubber films. 


In neoprene-coated belting, adhesion was 
improved and flaking stopped by adding “Lu- 
dox.”’ In a paper saturant, abrasion resistance 
was increased 20 to 40‘,! 


A natural-rubber adhesive was doubled in 
strength of leather-to-leather adhesion when 20 
parts of ‘“‘Ludox’”’ solids were added per 100 
parts natural rubber latex solids. Such out- 
standing improvements have also led to the use 
of ‘‘Ludox”’ in GRS and neoprene latex adhe- 
sives and coatings. 


























An uncured Buna N solvent coating on 
cloth had no surface tack whatsoever when 
treated with ‘‘Ludox.” In decreasing or elimi- 
nating tackiness, ‘‘Ludox”’ can be applied as an 
aftercoat or, in the case of latex, incorporated 
in the compound. 


Neoprene films have shown exceptional in- 
creases in water resistance and decreases in 
water swelling upon addition of 20 parts ‘“Lu- 
dox’”’ solids per 100 parts neoprene latex solids. 


Neoprene foam required about 20% less 
sulids to attain a given modulus when 5 parts 
of ‘“‘Ludox”’ solids were added per 100 parts 
dry neoprene. This saving of raw material was 
obtained without affecting flex life, bend flex, 
or compression set. 

In these and other cases ‘‘Ludox"’ has pro- 
vided combinations of properties difficult to 
achieve by any other means. 

What’s more, a little ‘“Ludox’”’ goes a long 
way. 

To learn more about how silica chemistry 
with Du Pont “‘Ludox”’ can help improve your 
products, mail the coupon below, or write on 
your letterhead today. 


*Rec us PAT OFF 


Send for this informative booklet: “‘LUDOX’ in the Rubber Industry” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98. Delaware 
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of Quality, Uniformity, Supply 


another way of saying “Barrett is Basic” 


As a basic producer of chemicals, Barrett can and does direct every step in 
production — from raw material to delivery at the customer’s door. When 
you buy Barrett you buy not only high quality chemicals but also the 
assurance of dealing with a supplier whose service is unsurpassed in 


promptness, efficiency and general satisfaction. 


Barrett Chemicals for the Rubber Industry 


BARDOL*® Rubber Compounding Oil BRT’ 4 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 
“BARDOL" & Rubber Compounding Oj Resin ‘'C'' Resinous Compounding Materia 
Dispersing Oil 10 Dibuty! Phthalate 6 A Fé RR E T T D I V | 3 | oO N 


CUMAR?®* Paracoumarone-indene Resin ELASTEX* 28-P Plasticizer (DOP) mae 

. ‘- s ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
BRC* 20 Hydrocarbon ELASTEX"' 10-P Plasticizer (DIOP) lied 
"BRC" 30 Hydrocarbon ELASTEX"’ DCHP Plasticizer hemical 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y 
BRY* Rubber Softene ELASTEX'' 50-B* Plasticizer In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd, 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que 
BRT* 3 Rubber Reclaiming Tar ELASTEX" 80-P Plasticizer (Dicapryl Phthalate) *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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OC COB 


One of a series of comprehensive laboratory 
controls throughout production to assure 
uniformity in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 
Here fabric thickness 
after weaving is 
being gauged. 


FABRICS ENGINEERED 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Need adaptation of an existing 
fabric to your special pur- 
poses? Or creation of an en- 
tirely NEW fabric — cotton, 
synthetic or blend — to meet 
your specifications? Mt. Ver- 
non-Woodberry’s staff of tex- 
tile engineers is available on 


request to help you with your 
problems in development or ap- Branch Offices : Chicago + Atlanta TURNER HALSEY 


plication of industrial fabrics. MPANY 
Baltimore » Boston + Los Angeles elding (th) Agents 


40 WORTH ST NEW YORK 
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JOHNSON special bronze plated wire, for many 
years the preference of major tire manufacturers — 


now available for vacuum and defroster hose pro- 


ducers, in addition to conventional liquor finish wire. 


Uniformly clean finish . . . 


e Maximum adhesion to rubber .. . 


Higher elongation .. . 


© Extra fatigue properties .. . 


Johnson line of specialty wires also includes oil- 
tempered and cold-drawn brush wire — tire bead 
wire — steel wire for field telephones — music 


spring wire. 


If it's steel wire— 
JOHNSON specialists make it better 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO. INC. 


Worcester !, Mass. Akron, Ohio 
A SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 








for your 


technical 


book shelf 


PNEUMATIC 
TYRE DESIGN 


by 
E. C. WOODS 


This monograph, the first of a 
series to be issued by the Insti- 
tution of the Rubber Industry 
(England), traces the develop- 
ment of tire design since 1845. 
It covers tread design, mold 
design, cord angles, layout, ply 
widths, building specifications, 
ete. A full section is devoted to 


the calculation of design charts. 


6x9in. 96pp. Bibliography 


Subject Index 


Price: $3.00 


send for your copy today! 


Rubber Age 
250 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me copies of the PNEUMATIC 
TYRE DESIGN, by C. E, Woods. Enclosed find check 
aS Sa eee 


Name 


Address 


RaGMaeyo. does «a at nae GG os. Rees 


(41dd 3% Sales Tax for copies mailed to New York City address) 
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PUBLISHED BY 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, 


WHY FARREL-BIRMINGHAM PRODUCES 
SUPERIOR BANBURY* MIXER 
REPAIRS AND REBUILDING 


Farrel-Birmingham does a better job 
of rebuilding a Banbury mixer than 
any repair shop could possibly do be- 
cause. as the sole manufacturer of this 
machine for thirty-six years. the com- 
pany has unequalled experience. facili- 
ties and know-how to return a worn 
Banbury mixer to its original work 
capacity. Furthermore a Banbury mixer 
rebuilt by Farrel-Birmingham benefits 
from a product-improvement research 
program that has been continually car- 
ried on during the entire period that 
this company has manufactured over 
2.000 of these machines. 

Especially in recent 
study of performance records. 
ent engineering effort) and advance- 


persist- 


* Trade Mark 


vears . close 


ments in metallurgy have resulted in a 
number of important improvements to 
the Banbury mixer. Modern features of 
design and improved materials which 
provide higher operating efficiency and 
vreater wearing qualities can now be 
incorporated into a machine being re- 
built. the same as in a new Banbury. 


COMPLETE DRAWINGS 


Farrel-Birmingham is the only com- 
pany having complete drawings show- 
ing the original dimensions of every 
part of the Banbury mixer. This is es- 
sential information for correct and pre- 
cise work in both rebuilding and mak- 
ing repairs to these machines. 

When a part—such as a rotor, a door 
top, or the inside of the chamber body. 


INC. - 


ANSONIA. CONNECTICUT 


for example—is worn. blueprints show 
the Farrel-Birmingham engineer just 
how much rebuilding is required to 
return the part to its original size, con- 
tour and work efficiency. There is no 
euessing. 

When any one of the 775 parts. 
which make up a Banbury mixer. needs 
replacement. a company engineer can 
look at a drawing and specify the right 
part in a matter of minutes. 


NECESSARY FACILITIES 
Farrel-Birmingham is the only com- 
pany having complete jigs. fixtures and 
necessary for satisfactory re- 
pairs. 242 of the pieces of a new Ban- 
bury have to be machined. calling for 
a total of 882 operations to finish. The 
use of our special equipment and fa- 
cilities in rebuilding work assures both 
accuracy and quick service. 


gauges 


A NEW-MACHINE GUARANTEE 


Banbury mixers rebuilt by Farrel- 


>: -< , 
Birmingham carry exactly the same 


(Continued on next page) 
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guarantee as new machines. Such a 
guarantee by the original manufacturer 
provides assurance that the rebuilt ma- 
chine will be “as good as new” when 
it is returned to service. 


COSTS 

The high quality of the Banbury re- 
pair work done by Farrel-Birmingham 
cannot be matched at lower prices—or 
at any price, for that matter, New parts 
are priced fairly; suitable allowances 
are made for old parts taken in trade. 
PICTURES SHOW THOROUGHNESS 

The accompanying illustrations (see 
figures 1 to 10) give an idea of the 


Pa] t 


> 


thoroughness of a Banbury rebuilding 
job at the Farrel-Birmingham Derby 
plant. 

As soon as a worn Banbury, such as 
the one shown in figure 1, is received. 
the heavy grease and accumulation of 
rubber around the dust stops are re- 
moved by burning and scraping. After 
this, the body is dismantled and the 
parts are further cleaned by immersion 
in a degreasing tank. All parts are then 
inspected, magnafluxed for hidden 
cracks, and their condition recorded. 
with instructions for repair of all usable 
parts and replacement of those that 
cannot be salvaged. 


ROTORS 
Figures 4, 5 and 6 show how a worn 
rotor. such as the one illustrated in fig- 
ure 3, is rebuilt. After the entire rotor 
thread ends, journals, dust stop sec- 
tions and gear fits, as well as the body 


itself—has been built up to full original 
size, it is then machined and ground to 
the proper dimensions. Figure 4 shows 
the built-up rotor before machining, In 
figure 5 the necks have been rough- 
machined and the body rough ground. 
Figure 6 shows the finished rotor, re- 
built to its exact. original dimensions. 

It is in work like this that it counts 
so much to have the skill, the knowl- 














« 


edge. the original drawings and_ the 
special facilities found only where new 
Banbury mixers are manufactured. 


SIDES 

Sides as badly worn as those in figure 
8 can still be salvaged by boring and 
then welding in new liners. Figure 9 
shows a bored side ready for the inser- 
tion of the new liner. and in figure 10 
the new liner is being gauged after hav- 
ing been ground to exact size. 

When the damage is not so great, the 
bore of the liner is built up with hard- 
surfacing metal. and then machined 


Farrel-Birmingham Equipment Ne 


and ground to accurate dimensions. In 
either case. the rebuilt side. when com- 
pleted. is as good as new. 


OTHER PARTS 

These operations on two of the larger 
parts are just examples of how thor- 
oughly a Banbury mixer body is rebuilt 
at Farrel-Birmingham. End 
door top and cylinder, dust stops. thrust 
collars. connecting gears and all other 
parts also receive careful examination 
and are either restored to : 
new” condition. or. if 
placed. 


frames. 


“oood-as- 


necessary. re- 


Figure 2 shows a complete rebuilt 
hody. reassembled. tested and ready to 
leave the shop. carrying a new-machine 
euarantee, 


FREE INSPECTION SERVICE 

A complete and competent inspection 
service, by factory-trained mechanics. 
is available to all users of Banbury 
mixers in the United States. A request 
will bring an inspector to your plant. 
promptly and without cost to you. He 
will examine your machines thorough- 
lv. report to you on their condition, and 
recommend exactly what needs to be 
done to put them into first-class shape. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Fig. 11 (above)—Erecting floor in Farrel-Birmingham plant where Banbury mixers, new and rebuilt, are assembled. 


Fig. 12 (below)—Some of the million-dollar stock of Banbury mixer parts in the Farrel-Birmingham plant. 
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CABOT for THERMAL Carbon Blacks 





























Top visibility... 
because of 
TITANOX’ 

white pigment 


On green or fairway, this glistening white ball is always 
visible. That’s because it’s pigmented from the inside 
out with TITANOX white titanium pigments. 





Consultation with our Technical Service Department 
is available to firms desiring assistance on rubber and 
plastic pigmentation problems. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Atlanta 2; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Los 
_ Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, 
ry Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium 
“Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 





modern golf ball. Courtesy of the Acushnet 
Process Company, New Bedford, Mass. 





7. « These steps show how visibility is built into a 
XQ 





1. The liquid-filled rubber center 2. Balata, the raw material for >~.> 
is tightly wound with hundreds the cover stock, is a neutral grey 

of feet of rubber thread. before pigmentation. 
CANE r in 























TITANOX 













3. These cover stock blanks are 4. The completed ball is trimmed 

pigmented with TITANOX before and then a Titanox-pigmented 

molding into cups that form the coating is applied. « © ~ 

cover. B bhe brightest name tn figments 


1815 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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To 


FROM LANDING SPEEDS OF 20 MPH TO 300 MPH 





Engineering and Testing Equipment 
have kept pace with Aviation progress 


Adamson has designed and/or built 
complete, and installed, for the armed 
services and for commercial flying, more 
AIRCRAFT BRAKE AND TIRE TESTING 
EQUIPMENT than all other manufac- 
turers combined. Adamson Testing 
Equipment is in use the world over; and 
Adamson Engineering is acknowledged 
pre-eminent in this field. 

Among those Adamson serves as con- 
sultants or as designers and builders are: 


The U.S. Navy 
The U.S. Air Force 


Schenuit Rubber Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
British Ministry of Supply 
French Ministry of Supply 
N.A.C.A., and many others. 


Whether you are in aviation or not, 
ADAMSON’S CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
and precision manufacturing facilities 
are available to you. Designing pro- 
cesses and building precision machinery 
for unusual and exacting requirements, 


This Dynamometer Bench 
Board controls over 200 tons 
of complicated precision 
machinery comprising an 
ADAMSON AIRCRAFT 
BRAKE AND TIRE TESTING 
MACHINE. On it are 
recorded the results of tests 
made at landing speeds up 
to 300 M.P.H. 


Some Inertia Wheels used 
in ADAMSON AIRCRAFT 
BRAKE AND TIRE TESTING 
MACHINES. Large wheel is 
16 ft. in dia.; wt. 185 tons. 
Peripheral speeds to 

200 M.P.H. Max. Vibration 
-0005 to .001 inch. 


has been Adamson’s business for more 


than 60 years. Adamson United 


Company 


730 CARROLL STREET 
AKRON 4 OHIO 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities A | 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY CO. 
Plants at: Pittsburgh « Vandergrift + New Castle 
Youngstown * Canton 


Your inquiry entails no obligation. Why 
not write today? 


AIRCRAFT BRAKE AND TIRE-TESTING MACHINES 
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WI1TCO-CONTINENTAL CARBON BLACK LABORATORY, 1400 West 10th Avenue, Amarillo, Texas. 


Finding Answers to problems in Carbon Black 


Pictured here is WITCO-CONTINENTAL’s Carbon Black Technical Service and Research 
Laboratory — one of the most modern and complete laboratories in the carbon black field. 
Second to none in the quality of its staff and facilities, it puts the latest research and 


scientific testing equipment to work on your problems . . . whenever you say the word. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Akron * Amarillo * Los Angeles * Boston * Chicago * Houston 
Cleveland * San Francisco * London and Manchester, England 





Scott tester for determination of Curing press, completely enclosed in 
tensile strength of rubber com- operation to provide exact curing 
Royal tuber (one-half size) for evaluation of pounds. temperatures. 
special extruding compounds. 


St. Joe Flexometer and other testing equipment used in evaluat- 
ing rubber compounds for industry. 


“ee 
* 


Section of laboratory mill room, showing rubber 
mills and open steam vulcanizer. 


Rubber mill on which rubber test 
batches are compounded. 








IN NATURAL iii enue TREADS: 


OUTSTANDING RESISTANCE TO SCORCH, 


IMPROVED FLEX-CRACK RESISTANCE 








BASE TREAD STOCK 
(100 parts Smoked Sheet; 
50 parts Aromex HAF Black; etc.) 
Standard Softener 
TURGUM S$ 
Standard Retarder 


MOONEY SCORCH 
ML @ 220° F. No scorch in 60 minutes 
ML @ 250° F. 29 Ag 34 
ML @ 270° F. 17% 13% 
Resistance to Flex-Cracking, After Aging (Flexures) 16011 8398 


30% to 50% better resistance to scorch 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION - 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Furnace Black 
Channel Black 
Rubber Clays 
Rubber Chemicals 





* A Modified Resin Acid 
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Make rubber tight... fast! 
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with VEX and ETHYL TUEX 


















For an unusually fast, tight cure, you'll find no accelerators 
quite like Naugatuck’s Tuex and Ethyl Tuex 


These proven rubber chemicals may be used in all natural and 
synthetic rubbers—as primary accelerators with or without 
sulfur, or as activators for other accelerators. , 


They make possible high modulus and very good tensile 
strength—ideal for natural rubber wire insulation, drug sun- 
dries, mechanicals, footwear, and proofed goods of all kinds. 


Both Tuex and Ethyl Tuex are non-discoloring and non-stain- 


ing to rubber stocks and materials in contact with them. They 
have excellent storage stability, are fast dispersing, and require 


no handling precautions. 


Tuex is a grayish white powder with a melting point of not 
less than 135°C. Ethyl Tuex, a yellow powder, melts from 71° 
to 73°C. Both have low cure temperatures and are relatively 
non-scorching and non-persistent. 

Find out more about Tuex and Ethyl Tuex by writing on 


your letterhead to the address below 





N\A 


(aN augatuck Chemical 
\F 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals « Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber « Plastics ¢ Agricultural Chemicals 
Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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The Reinforcement of Butyl 


with Carbon Black 
Part |—Heat Treatment: Methods and Effects 


By A. M. GESSLER 


Esso Laboratories, Chemical Division, Standard Oil Development Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


HI. purpose of this paper is to describe a method for 

obtaining greatly improved Butyl rubber vulcanizates 

with more resilience than any produced previously. 
The method is based on the thermal treatment of pols 
mer-carbon black masterbatches and is applicable, there 
fore, to reinforced systems only. Heat treatment affords 
the means for obtaining greatly enhanced reinforcement 
in Butyl vulcanizates, and the resulting improvements in 
physical properties have an important bearing on its 
applications. The latter include inner tubes, tire casings, 
and mechanical goods. Several forms of heat treatment 
are possible and some of these are discussed. 

A second purpose of this paper is to show how the 
vulcanizates are altered by heat treatment. Butyl rubber, 
because of the unusual chemical stability which results 
from its low unsaturation, is particularly well suited for 
this type of work. Thermal treatment may be used over 
a wide range of conditions without fear of serious poly- 
mer degradation. In the absence of undesirable oxida 
tive effects, the course of heat treatment is rather clearly 
defined and the resultant vulcanizate changes can be in 
terpreted solely in the light of pigment-polymer relation 
ships. This favorable position presents excellent oppor 
tunity for a qualitative consideration of the mechanism 
of reinforcement and its relation to vulcanization and 
heat treatment. Because very high temperatures can be 
used, it is also possible to develop short-time, practical 
methods of heat treatment which appear applicable to 
industrial scale operation. 


Compound 


Unless otherwise stated, all compounds were prepared 
according to the formulation in Table I. Masterbatch 
was obtained from conventional mixing techniques. 
Stearic acid was included as a lubricant. Vulcanizing 
agents, in proportions shown in the table, were added to 
301.0 gms. of masterbatch, with or without heat treat 
ment, in 5 minutes on a standard 6x12-inch mill (initial 
temperature 80°-90° F. ; 0.040-0.045-inch roll clearance ). 


Cyclic Heat Treatment (Alternative Heating and Milling) 


In the present work, cyclic heat treatment was carried 


out as follows: The masterbatch was first heated for /™% 





FORMULATION FOR Heat TREATMENT 
STUDIES 


TABLE | 


Masterbatch 
Butyl Rubber (GR-I-17) . . 100.0 
Carbon Black : : ; 50.0 
Stearic Acid . ‘ F : 0.5 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Zine CSE os oiscccas , 5.0 
Tetramethyvlthiuram Disulfide 1.0 
2,2’-Benzothiazyl Disulfide 1.0 
Sulfur : ae ; 2.0 
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FIG. 1—Effect of cyclic heat treatment on stress- 


strain properties of Butyl. (The numbers refer to 
the number of cyclic heat treatments). 


hour in open steam at 320°F. and then milled for 5 
minutes. The process was repeated consecutively for the 
desired number of cycles. No advantages accrued from 
cooling the stock before the milling step. Vulcanizing 
agents were added during the mastication period follow- 
ing the last heat. 

Effect on Stress-Strain Properties: Figure 1 shows 
the effect of cyclic heat treatment on the stress-strain 
properties of a Butyl vulcanizate containing MPC black. 
The compounds were cured for 20 minutes at 307°F. 
Except at low extensions, modulus increases sharply as 
a result of this type of heat treatment. Though the in- 
creases are greatest in the early stages of the process, 
it is noteworthy that they persist to the limit of the 
experiment. Tensile strength is enhanced as much as 
10 per cent. The extensibility of the vulcanizates dimin- 
ishes in parallel with the modulus changes. 


No Heat Treatment 
a a 





FIG. 2—Effect of heat treatment on flexibility of 
Butyl. (The more flexible sample was heat treated). 


o 
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The measurements of Figure 1 were made with a con- 
ventional tensile tester (Model ORR-LS5, Scott Testers, 
Inc.) which does not permit one to assess the earliest 
portion of the stress-strain curve. Other data ( Figure 
20) will show that the curves cross at low extension, 
around 100 to 150 per cent, and that below this point 
heat-treated compounds develop lower modulus than the 
control. Correspondingly, in the present set of vulcani- 
zates the Shore hardness decreases 10 points (from 60 
to 50) as a result of cyclic heat treatment. Also, dynamic 
compression modulus at small amplitudes is reduced 25 
per cent. Flexibility is increased to such an extent that 
the sample loses much of the stiffness normally associated 
with compounds of this type (igure 2). 

Since the effects in Figure 1 resemble those which are 
obtained by advancing the state of cure, one might as- 
sume that heat treatment served only to accelerate cure 
rate. If this were so, these effects would diminish or 
disappear for higher states of vulcanization. To test this 
point, a series of cures was prepared from both control 
stock and from stock alternately heated and milled 12 
times. The 300 per cent modulus of the resulting vul- 
canizates is plotted against time of cure in Figure 3. 
The curves are roughly parallel and indicate little if any 
difference in cure rate. It appears from this that modu- 
lus is enhanced by heat treatment to an extent depending 
only on the heat treatment. 

Effect on Dynamic Properties: The resilience of Butyl 
vulcanizates is greatly improved by heat treatment. This 
is demonstrated by the reduced energy losses experienced 
under low frequency vibration conditions. Resilience 
measurements were made with the Yerzley Oscillograph 
as modified by Baldwin (1). This test determines the 
internal viscosity, 7, of the vulcanizate at a frequency f; 
the product nf is proportional to absolute damping or 
energy loss, and is inversely proportional to the elasticity. 

Figure 4 shows the effect of cyclic heat treatment on 
the damping characteristics of the present Butyl-channel 
black systems. Measurements of nf were made at 30, 50 
and 70°C. on vulcanizates cured for 20 minutes at 
307°F., and these damping values are plotted logari- 
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FIG. 3—Cure rate curves for control and heat- 


treated compounds. (The numbers refer to the num- 
ber of cyclic heat treatments). 
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A Word of Explanation..... 


For the past few years the Esso Laboratories of 
the Standard Oil Development Company have been 
working on a new method of heat treating Butyl 
Rubber. The results have indicated that Butyl Rub- 
ber vuleanizates can be produced with more resilience 
than any produced heretofore. In addition, other 
increases in physical properties can be achieved 
which indicate a far greater application for the poly- 
mer in the future, 

With this issue we are beginning the publication 
of four or more articles covering the investigations 
of the Esso Laboratories along these lines. The 
articles will appear under the general head of “The 
Reinforcement of Butyl with Carbon Black.” The 
first article, published herewith, is devoted to the 
methods and effects of heat treatment and evidence 
is presented to show that the improved reinforce- 
ment results from both improved dispersion and 
increased carbon-to-polymer bonding. 

The enhancement of Butyl vulcanizate quality by 
unmodified heat treatment requires the presence of 
oxygen on the carbon black surface, and this will 
be the subject of the second paper. Proof will be 
presented that channel blacks respond to heat treat 


ment whereas furnace and thermal blacks do not. 
However, even though furnace and thermal black 
surfaces are practically devoid of oxygen, mixtures 
of these blacks with Butyl can be effectively heat 
treated with the aid of certain chemical promoting 
agents, such as sulfur and p-dinitro benzene, and 
this will be discussed in the third paper. 

It was obligatory in this investigation that the 
effects of polymer unsaturation and molecular 
weight be studied systematically. Accordingly, the 
fourth paper covers such effects and indicates that 
while the improvements resulting from heat treat- 
ment increase with increasing unsaturation of the 
polymer, they are practically independent of molecu- 
lar weight. This portion of the series will also pre- 
sent a phenomenological theory of the heat treatment 
mechanism. 

Laboratory investigations are not always guaran- 
tees of field performance, but in this instance actual 
field tests of finished products, including tires, seem 
to corroborate the findings covered in this series. We 
hope to present field test results as part of this 
series of articles in the near future. 

EDITOR 











thmically against the reciprocal temperature. The family 
of parallel lines shows that damping is highest in the 
control compound and decreases steadily with repeated 
heat treatment. The percentage improvement after a 
given number of cycles is independent of temperature 
in the range studied. 

Since plasticizers or softeners are commonly used to 


improve elasticity in rubber compounds, it is interesting 
to compare the properties of plasticizer-free vulcanizates 
that have been heat treated with those of plasticized 


vulcanizates without heat treatment. After six cycles of 
heating and milling, damping is reduced about 50 per 
cent in a Butyl vulcanizate containing channel black. 
An equivalent damping reduction without heat treatment 
requires the use of fairly high concentrations of plas- 
ticizer ; for example, 15 parts (per 100 of polymer) of a 
good hydrocarbon oil such as an acid-treated parattinic 
distillate. Furthermore, plasticization, in contrast to heat 
treatment, improves damping only at the expense of 
other related properties. This important difference is 
shown in Table II, where the property changes are ex 
pressed as percentages based on the control. 

Effect on Electrical Properties: Reinforcement is com 
monly regarded as resulting from attractive forces be 





TABLE II—EFFect oF HEAT TREATMENT AND PLASTI- 
CIZATION ON PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF BUTYL 


% Change * 
Plasticized (15 
Treated Parts of Paraffinic 
(6 Cycles) Distillate Oil ©’) 
—52.0 53.7 
+-11.0 —15.0 
1-87, —48.0 
18.6 +11.1 


Heat- 


Property 

Damping (nf at 50° C.).... 
Tensile Strength 

Modulus (300%) 
Extensibility 


* Plus denotes increase; minus denotes decrease. (')Forum 40 was used 
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tween polymer and black (2-5). In accordance with this 
view, there is evidence in the present work that heat 
treatment either modifies these forces or else generates 
them in additional quantity. Cyclic heat treatment also 
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FIG. 4—E ffect of cyclic heat treatment on damping 
properties of Butyl. (The numbers refer to the 
number of cyclic heat treatments). 
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FIG. 5—E ffect of cyclic heat treatment on electrical 


resistivity of Butyl 


appears to produce important changes in carbon disper- 
sion, Thus, a dual mechanism is envisioned in which 
dispersion and carbon-polymer interaction play inter- 
dependent parts. 

Dispersion changes can be postulated from electrical 
conductivity measurements. The parallelism between im- 
provement in dispersion and increase in electrical resis- 
tivity receives considerable support from the literature 
(6-9). Figure 5 shows how the electrical resistivity of 
the present Butyl systems is affected by cyclic heat 
treatment. It rises slowly at first and then more rapidly, 
between the 4th and &th cycles. This behavior does not 
correlate with the effect of cyclic heat treatment on 
modulus and damping. Figures 1 and 4 show that the 
latter properties undergo the largest changes in the first 
few cycles, and then change more slowly as the process 
is continued. If we assume that the changes in modulus 
and damping result from modified carbon-polymer inter- 
action forces, then it must be concluded, on the basis of 
Figure 5, that these modifications occur without appre- 
ciable alteration in pigment dispersion, at least in the 
first few cycles. 

Figure 5 shows that additional heating and milling 
eventually disaggregates carbon clusters with attendant 
formation of new carbon surface. We can thus explain 
these observations on the basis of two interdependent 
processes: (a) heat treatment produces enhanced anchor- 
age of polymer to carbon (in clusters as well as single 


particles); (b) subsequent milling steps disaggregate 





TasLe IITI—Errecr or Cycitic Heat TREATMENT ON 
ABRASION Loss OF BUTYL VULCANIZATES 


-Grams Loss/Kilometer 


Description of Sample Single Values Average 


EPC Black, Control, No 
Heat Treatment 
EPC Black, 12 Cvycli 


Heat Treatments 0.196 


0).289 0.316 0.307 


0.225 0.211 








EFFECT OF MiILttinc WitH AND WITHOUT 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF BUTYL 
VULCANIZATES 


TABLE IV 
AppLiep HEAT ON 


Milled Milled 
1 Hour at 1 Hour at 
80-90° F. 305-310° F. 


Control, No 

Extent of Additional 
Masterbatch Milling Milling 

Modulus at 100%, Ibs./in.*. .. 300 200 200 

200% ; 375 550 

300% rem fs 750 1125 

400% ~~» 2e30 1250 1700 

500% . 1850 1875 2200 

H00% . 2500 2525 - 

Tensile Strength, Ibs./in.2.... 3025 3075 2625 

% Ultimate Extension. ... 700 705 600 

Damping, 7f X 10°, Poises 


ve DE ie | ee | 4.97 471 3.07 





carbon clusters by virtue of the enhanced anchorage. 
The latter result makes available new surface for further 
anchorage generated by additional heating. The combina 
tion of these factors leads to a more or less steady in- 
crease in the heat treating effect. Further evidence sup- 
porting this explanation will be presented later. 

Effect on Abrasion Resistance: The abrasion resist- 
ance of Butyl vulcanizates is improved markedly by heat 
treatment. The effect of heat treatment on the abrasion 
resistance of a channel black compound (cured for 60 
minutes at 300°F.) was determined with a Lambourn 
Abrader. Tests were made in duplicate and the results, 
expressed as weight loss per kilometer run, are shown 
in Table III. 

Effect of Milling: The vulcanizate changes resulting 
from cyclic heat treatment are not brought about by 
milling alone. The latter is effective, as will be described 
later, only when heat is also applied, either prior to or 
in conjunction with the milling step. Masterbatches with 
channel black were milled for 1 hour with the mill rolls 
at 80-90°F. and 305-310°F., respectively. The time 
selected here is the same as that in 12 cycles of heat 
treatment. Vulcanizing agents were added after the mill- 
ing, and the compounds were cured for 20 minutes at 
307°F. Data in Table [V compare the physical proper- 
ties of the milled samples with those of a conventionally 
mixed compound. No improvement in physical proper- 
ties is realized without applied heat. 


Heat Treatment and Carbon Type 

The desirable effects of heat treatment obtained with 
channel blacks cannot be obtained with other types of 
blacks unless certain modifications are made either in 
the black or in the compound. Companion papers give 
the details of these modifications. The purpose of this 
section is merely to show that, in the absence of such 
modifications, little improvement is realized. 

Two masterbatches were prepared, with SRF black 
(Gastex) and MPC black ( Kosmobile 66), respectively. 
A portion of each masterbatch was taken for the control 
and the remainder was subjected to cyclic heat treatment. 
The compounds were cured for 20 minutes at 307°F. 
The modulus and damping properties of the two black 
systems are compared in Figures 6 and 7, respectively, 
as functions of the extent of heat treatment. With MPC 
black, the stress at 300 per cent is increased more than 
100 per cent. With SRF black, the total change, 5 per 
cent, is within the limits of experimental error. Corre- 
sponding reductions in nf are 63 and 12 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

Klectrical resistivity data indicate that the dispersion 
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of a typical furnace black compound is not improved by 
heat treatment (Figure 8). It is important to emphasize 
that these results apply exclusively to the cured com 
pounds. Conventionally mixed masterbatches (the con 
trols), regardless of carbon type, are tough, dry, grey 
and non-lustrous in appearance. On thermal treatment, 
they become softer and less dry, as if plasticizer were 
being added. Intense black color is obtained and freshly 
cut surfaces exhibit high luster. These are all signs of 
improved dispersion, and, in fact, heat-treated batches 
have been found to calender and extrude more smoothly 
than the corresponding controls. Thus, it appears that 
heat treatment improves dispersion in the uncured com 
pound, but that this improvement disappears on vulcani 
zation. 

Ford has shown (9) that by varying the mixing tech 
nique, the state of dispersion of turnace black in Butyl 
could be changed greatly, the electrical resistivities of 
the uncured mixes varying from 10° to 10". Neverthe 
less, when these mixes were cured, the resistivities all 
dropped to a value of the order of 10°, which was rough- 
lv that of the poorest dispersion. The reversibility of 
dispersion effects was thus demonstrated with SRI 
black. Since in the present work only cured compounds 
were considered, it is not surprising that no changes 
were found in the electrical resistivity from unmodified 
heat treatment. A following paper will show that modi 
fied heat treatment can preserve the benefits in vulean 
ized stocks. 

Many workers (7, 10, 11, 12) have noted the decreas‘ 
in electrical resistivity on heating thoroughly milled sam 
ples of rubber and carbon black. Presumably, carbon 
black Hocculates are broken by milling but are re-formed 
when the mobility of the system is enhanced by heating. 
Blanchard and Parkinson (3) have offered evidence that 
strong linkages may also be formed between carbon and 
rubber. In their work, remilling of rubber-black stocks 
following heat treatment under certain conditions was 
found to break down carbon chain structure permanentl\ 
and electrical resistivity remained unchanged on further 
heating. In our view, forces between polymer and black 
generated by heat treatment anchor the black particles, 
and these cannot then be re-formed into the carbon chain 
structure when the mass is heated. Such forces are 
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established with channel black, but apparently not to any 
considerable extent with furnace black. Their absence 
in the latter case is believed to account for the flatness 
of the modulus and damping curves (Figures 6 and 7) 
and for the reversible dispersion effect which fails to 
show in the vulcanizate the same improvements which 
are apparent in the raw stock. 

Experiments of the type just described were per 
formed with other types of non-channel blacks. Thes« 
included HMF (Philblack A), HAF (Philblack O), 
KF (Statex B), FT (P-33), MT (Thermax) and CF 
(Shawinigan Black). All showed the same inactivity to 
ward heat treatment that characterized SRF black. Only 
HAF and SRF compounds were used. abrasion tests 
and no advantage was demonstrated as a result of heat 
treatment. 
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FIG. 9—Effect of static heat treatment on stress- 
strain properties of Butyl. (The numbers refer to 
hours of static heating). 


Static Heat Treatment 


The stress-strain curves in Figure 9 illustrate the 
effect of static heat treatment on a Butyl system with 
EPC black. The masterbatch was heated for varying 
periods of time in open steam at 320°F. without alter- 
nate milling. Compounding was completed in 5 minutes 
on the open mill and the stocks were cured for 20 min- 
utes at 307°F. Comparison of Figures 9 and 1 shows 
that similar changes in the stress-strain curve are ob- 
tained from cyclic and static heating. 
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FIG. 10—E ffect of static heat treating temperature 


on rate of modulus attainment. 


The efficiency of static heating depends on time and 
temperature. This is demonstrated by the following 
experiment: Portions of a Butyl-MPC black master- 
batch were wrapped in tin foil and were heated for 
various times in thermostat baths at 250, 300, 350, and 
400°F. The compounding and curing (40 minutes at 
307°F.) were then completed, and stress-strain curves 
were obtained. The 400 per cent modulus versus time 
of heating is plotted in Figure 10 for each temperature 
of heat treatment. The rate of response is seen to in- 
crease sharply with increasing temperature. If the time 
required to reach some arbitrarily chosen modulus level 
(2100 Ibs./in.2, dashed line in the figure) at a given 
temperature is taken, the results may be expressed in 
a more direct relationship. This is shown in Figure 11, 
in which the time in hours to reach 2100 Ibs./in.* stress 
is plotted logarithmically against the reciprocal absolute 
temperature of heat treatment. It is seen that for a given 
increase in modulus the time of heating may be reduced 
by about one-third for each 50°F. rise in temperature. 
The slope of the plot yields an activation energy of 
about 16 kilocalories per mole. Tire significance of this 
value is not known to the writer. 

Static heat treatment is generally less effective than 
cyclic heat treatment. Figure 12 shows the changes in 
modulus and damping for the two processes over an 
extensive time period. One hour of static heating is 
thermally equivalent to two alternate heating and milling 
cycles. This is shown by the double scale on the abscissa. 
Samples from a common masterbatch were statically and 
cyclically heat treated as already described. The vul- 
canizates were cured for 45 minutes at 307°F. A Butyl 
rubber of lower diolefin content (GR-I-70) was em- 
ployed here in place of the polymer (GR-I-17) used in 
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FIG. 11—Time-temperature relationship for effect 
of static heat treatment on modulus. 
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all the other sections of this paper. This accounts for the 
lower level of the modulus data in the graph. 

In Figure 12, the changes which accompany cyclic 
heat treatment continue throughout the full course of the 
extended process. In contrast, the effects of static heat- 
ing are smaller, and more particularly, reach limiting 
values. Consideration of these data, and of the fact that 
static heating, unlike cyclic heating, was observed to 
produce little or no change in the electrical resistivity 
of the vulcanizate (Figure 13), gives further insight 
into the mechanism of reinforcement and heat treatment. 

As already stated, it is assumed that additional forces 
of attachment are created between polymer and black by 
heat treatment. Whatever the nature of these forces, 
they may come into being under the influence of heat 
alone whenever a pair of reactive sites (the term “re- 
active’ being used here in the most general sense to 
include both physical and chemical bonding) comes with- 
in a certain reaction range. Many pairs will be close 
enough to each other in the original physical mixture 
(conventionally milled polymer and black) and they will 
associate when heat is applied to the system. Other pairs, 
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FIG. 12—Effect of type of heat treatment on 
modulus and damping properties of Butyl. 
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FIG. 13—Effect of type of heat treatment on elec- 


trical resistivity of Butyl 


situated outside of the mutual reaction sphere but within 
a region of proximity, will come together as a result of 
thermal motion. The linking of originally paired sites 
proceeds relatively quickly and these linkages, it is be- 
lieved, account for reinforcement as normally encoun- 
tered in vulcanized rubber articles. Other pairs cannot 
be expected to enter into the picture in this case (no 
pretreatment) because the mobility of the system is re- 
strained by vulcanization. These views are consistent 
with the data, which show that the extent of reinforce- 
ment is enhanced by static heating. A number of poten- 
tially reactive pairs lying outside of the zone of “rapid 
reaction” will be prevented from colliding under the 
influence of thermal motion by the polymer chain re- 
straints imposed by the preformed linkages of the closely 
situated sites. The magnitude of the heat effect on 
reinforcement properties would therefore be expected 
to attain a limiting value. 

Unlike those in static heating, the changes which 
accompany cyclic heating continue without limit. As 
Ladd and Wiegand (/3) pointed out, the original reticu- 
late structure of carbon black may be largely preserved 
after milling in rubber. Polymer-black associations in 
such cases must involve clusters or chains of carbon 
particles. Once a cluster is anchored to the polymer 
chain it loses its capacity to resist disintegration by the 
polymer stresses induced through milling. Fragments 
may thus be torn off with the result that new areas are 
exposed for further interaction with the polymer. Con- 
tinued repetition of this sequence of events, as in cyclic 
heat treatment, would therefore culminate in the maxi- 
mum number of polymer-carbon linkages (greatest rein- 
forcement) and most nearly ideal condition of pigment 
dispersion. This concept would explain the nature of the 
cyclic heating curves shown in Figure 12. 

The concept of carbon clusters does not alter the pic- 
ture already developed in the case of static heating. 
The latter systems are milled finally to incorporate cur- 
ing agents. Clusters of black will be broken by this 
milling and to an extent which depends on the number 











TABLE V—FoORMULATIONS FOR CONCENTRATION 
STUDIES 


Masterbatches 
Butyl Rubber (GR-I-17) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MPC Black ... ... 200 30.0 40.0 50.0 60.0 
srearic Acid ..... eS 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Curing Agents 
CAM AGMAGE nn. cs cccs) FD 5.0 5.0 
BME Scene acekkiae OO 2.0 2.0 
Tetramethyl Thinram 
Disulfide ...... 1.0 1.0 1.0 
2,2'’—Benzothiazyl 
tO 1.0 1.0 1.0 





of clusters attached and on the number of attachments 
per cluster. Both of these tend to increase with the time 
of heating, a fact which appears to account for the 
moderate changes in electrical resistivity which accom- 
pany static heat treatment (Figure 13). Competing re- 
actions arising from polymer oxidation have been ignored 
in these interpretations. They will, of course, impose 
limitations on the extent to which any heat treatment can 
profitably be carried. 


Carbon Black Concentration Studies 


The preceding discussion pertains to only one filler 
concentration, What limitations, if any, are imposed on 
heat treatment by concentration effects? Can the desir- 
able effects of heat treatment be pre served if the concen- 
tration of pigment is reduced by adding raw polymer to 
a system previously subjected to a heat process’ The 
practical importance of the latter question is obvious. 

The formulations used in answering these questions 
are given in Table V. Two approaches were used for 
preparing these compounds. In the first, the direct ap- 
proach, masterbatches were mixed, in the proportions 
shown, on a 6x12-inch mill. One half of each was re- 
tained for control and the other half was heated for 6 
hours in open steam at 320°F. In the second, the @:lution 
approach, a large portion of masterbatch was prepared 
with 70 parts of black (per 100 parts of polymer). One 
half of the latter was heat treated as just described. 
Portions of this and of the unheated half were then 
compounded with raw polymer to give the final filler 
concentrations shown in Table V. This operation con- 
sumed only 5 minutes on the 6x12-inch mill. Curing 
agents were added finally to all compounds and _ the 
latter were vulcanized for 45 minutes at 307°F. 
strain and damping properties were then measured. 

The formation of polymer-black associations under 
static heat conditions has already been discussed. On 
this basis, the number of reactive sites, and hence the 
number of associations, should be 
black is added to the system. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find in the present set of Butyl compounds that 
the magnitude of the change which results from heat 
treatment is proportional to the concentration of carbon 
black, as shown in Figure 14. On extrapolation, the 
modulus plot intersects the abscissa at 10 parts of black 
and no effect of heat treatment is indicated in this low 
range. Modulus is increased in conventionally mixed 
systems as more filler is added. It is increased further 
by heat treatment, by about 160 p.s.i. for each additional 
10 parts of black in the range between 10 and 70 parts. 
Corresponding improvement in damping shows a similar, 
though nonlinear, dependence on filler concentration. 
The greatest changes appear at the highest filler concen 


Stress- 


increased if more 


trations. Figure 14 contains data from both the direct 
and dilution approaches. No significant differences are 
indicated for the two techniques. The practical advan- 
tages of the dilution technique can therefore be enjoyed 
without loss in product quality. 


Plasticized Systems 


Ii the Butyl rubber compound is to contain plasticizer, 
the latter should be added after the heat treatment proc- 
ess. Stress-strain data in Figure 15 illustrate this point. 
An MPC masterbatch was divided into three equal parts. 
Plasticizer was added to one of these without heat treat- 
ment, and to the others before and after the heat treat- 
ment, respectively. An acid-treated parattnic distillate 
oil (Forum 40) was used as the plasticizer in a ratio of 
10 parts per 100 parts of polymer. The addition in each 
case was made in 10 minutes on the 6x12-inch mill. 
Static heating was conducted for + hours in open steam 
at 320°F. Curing agents were then added in the usual 
fashion and the compounds were vulcanized for 20 min 
utes at 307°F. The results in Figure 15 indicate 4 
parallel between heat treatment and vulcanization. As 
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FIG. 14—E ffect of carbon black concentration on 

changes in modulus and damping resulting from heat 

treatment. (The circles denote direct mixes; the tri- 
angles denote diluted mixes) 
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TABLE VI—Errect or Dynamic Heat TREATMENT ON 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF BUTYL VULCANIZATES 
No Heat Heat Heat 


Treat. Treat. Treat. 
Control No Polyac Polyac 
Mooney Viscosity, 8’ at 100° C 90 76 74 
Modulus at 100%, Ibs./in.?... 260 285 290 
200% ee 600 750 910 
300% . 1170 1510 1930 
400% wy 1850 2300 2920 
500% 3050 
600% 
Tensile Strength, Ibs./in.*... 3415 3425 3415 
% Ultimate Extension. : 2 560 465 
Damping, nf X 10°, Poitses 
me ei, oe A eg 4.8 3.67 2.53 





Flory (14) has pointed out, the extent to which a poly- 
mer network is cross-linked is less when the plasticizer 
or diluent is added before, rather than after, vulcaniza 
tion. Here, an analogous process is seen, except that 
different types of bonds are involved, namely those at 
the polymer-carbon black interface. 

Resilience changes in these compounds parallel the 
modulus changes. Damping data are given below to 
show the effects: 

Plasticizer Added ni < 107%, Poisés X C:P:S., 50" 
Without Heat Treatment 3.57 
Before Heat Treatment 2.80 
\fter Heat Treatment 1.59 


Dynamic Heat Treatment 

The static and evelic methods of heat treatment are 
excessively time-consuming, from a practical point of 
view. \Ve shall now discuss a more practical method 
of obtaining similar results. Here, the masterbatch 1s 
heated and simultaneously masticated on a mill or pre 
ferably in a Banbury. High temperatures, in the rang: 
between 400 and 500°F., are required for optimum re 
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FlG, 15—F ffect of plasticizer on heat treatment. (1) 

Plasticizer added without heat treatment. (2) Plas 

ticizer added hefore heat treatment. (3) Plasticizer 
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FIG. 16 Temperature and power records for 


dynamic heat treatment in a Banbury mixer 


sults in short periods. The action is promoted by the 
use of suitable agents. An example of this procedure ts 
given below 

Three charges of an MPC black masterbatch were 
prepared in a OO Banbury. Cooling water was emploved 
to hold the dump temperatures in the range 230-240° I 
The charges were then blended on an open mill and di 
vided into three parts. One part was not treated further 
The second part was Banburyed as described below 
The third part was similarly Banburyed after prior 
addition of 0.5 part of Polyae (306 p-dinitrosobenzene 
in 7O% inert filler) per 100 parts of polymer. The 
latter two mixes were returned to the Banbury, which 
had been previously heated to about 400°F. The pre 
heating was accomplished by supplying internal steam to 
the rotors and simultaneously working an extra charge 
of masterbatch for 20 minutes. (Factory Banburys, 
although not usually equipped with steam, are readily 
heated to this temperature level when masterbatch is 
masticated in the absence of cooling water. The writer, 
for example, experienced no difficulty in thus heating 
either a 3A ora No. 11 Banbury.) — 

\t 400°F., the mixes were churned under full ran 
pressure for 10 minutes. The stock temperature during 
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FIG. 17 — Effect of cyclic heat treatment on 
modulus and damping properties of Butyl and natu- 
ral rubber compounds 


this period was measured by means of a thermocouple 
well projecting into the mixing chamber. Several batch 
temperatures were measured directly with a calibrated 
needle pyrometer during this process, and the thermo- 
couple readings were corrected accordingly (the correc- 
tion being in the order of 40°F.). The power require- 
ments of the operation were obtained from a wattmeter 
attached to the Banbury motor. Temperature and power 
histories are summarized in Figure 16. After completion 
of the process, the two heat-treated batches and the con- 
trol were further compounded in the usual manner and 
cured for 45 minutes at 307°. Data in Table VI show 
some results which were obtained from this work. 
The effect of added promoting agents will be consid- 
ered in detail in a companion paper. Here, we only 
demonstrate the promoting effect (Table VI) and make 
a few remarks about the process. Polyac undergoes two 
reactions when the polymer system is heated. One of 
these is known to be a cross-linking reaction (75) in 
which the dinitroso compound serves to link together 
polymer chains. The second, it is believed (16), is a 
reaction which serves to associate polymer and_ black 
in a more or less permanent fashion. The reactions pro- 
ceed concurrently and the total effect is additive. Fvi- 


dence for the reactivity of Polyac is found in the power 
curves of Figure 16. 

When Polyac is not present in the masterbatch, the 
power requirements decrease steadily. This decrease is 
probably the combined result of thermoplasticity, poly- 
mer breakdown, and improved dispersion (&). With 
Polyac present, on the other hand, it is seen from the 
initial rise in the wattmeter curve that the batch stiffens 
during the first few minutes of running. The sharp 
decline in power requirement after the maximum re- 
veals that the combined changes referred to above take 
place at a greatly increased rate. It is interesting to 
note that the power requirements of both masterbatches 
are the same at the end of the run, a fact which 1s 
further illustrated by the Mooney data in Table VI. 


Heat Treatment of Natural Rubber and GR-S Systems 


Early patents issued to the Firestone Tyre and Rubber 
Co., Ltd. (17) and to the United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc. (12) claimed that improved properties were 
obtained when natural rubber-black systems were heated 
prior to vulcanization. In the latter patent, vulcanizate 
changes were described for carbon black mixtures that 
had been milled either during or after the heating opera- 
tion. Additional patents (18) claimed that organic com- 
pounds such as benzidine and urea could be used to 
promote the effects of heat treatment. The work was 
further extended by Parkinson and Blanchard (7), who 
found similar results with GR-S. These references all 
disclose that heat treatment leads to an increase in modu- 
lus (above about 300% ), a small decrease in tensile and 
tear strengths, and increases in resilience, abrasion re- 
sistance, and electrical resistivity. 

Secause of the apparent similarity between the present 
work and that referred to, it was desired to compare 
3utyl rubber with natural rubber and GR-S. The experi- 
ments conducted toward that end clearly established defi- 
nite advantages for Butyl rubber in respect to the prac- 
ticability of heat treatment. 

When compared with that of Butyl rubber, the heat 
treatment of natural rubber is subject to serious limita- 
tions. Improvements in vulcanizate properties are offset 
by the competitive action of oxidative degradation and 
the net benefit is therefore relatively small. Figure 17 
shows that, with natural rubber, the modulus is increased 
slightly and damping is decreased during the first few 
cyclic heat treatments. The observed plateaus may result 
from a condition in which the beneficial effects of heat 
treatment are counterbalanced by the deteriorative 
changes associated with polymer breakdown. A point 1s 
eventually reached where the influence of oxidative 





TaBLE VII—EFFect or Cycitic HEAT TREATMENT ON 
TENSILE STRENGTHS OF BuTYL AND NATURAL RUBBER 
VULCANIZATES 
No. of 
Cyclic Heat 
Treatments 


——Tensile Strength, Lbs./In.*>— 
3utyl Rubber Natural Rubber 


3200 3640 
— 3315 
— 3160 
3340 
3300 2640 
3520 2700 
3430 2710 
3300 2170 
3315 2030 
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VIII—ForMuLATIONS FOR ButTyL, NATURAL 


RUBBER AND GR-S COMPOUNDS 


TABLE 


Masterbatches for Heat Treatment 
3utyl (GR-I-17) - 
Smoked Sheets 100.0 
GR-S (LTP) _- 

MPC Black 
Stearic Acid 
Phenyl-8-Naphthylamine .... - 1.0 

Curing Agents 

Zinc Oxide 5.0 

Stearic Acid - 
Tetramethylthiuram Disulfide. 10 
2,2’ Benzothiazy] Disulfide. ... 1.0 
2-Mercaptobenzothiazole — 
Sulfur 2.0 


100.0 
50.0 50.0 
0.5 0.5 





effects gains the upper hand and the curves regress from 
their plateau positions. 

The behavior of Butyl rubber is significantly different. 
The beneficial changes persist throughout the full course 
of the heat treating process. It is well known that Butyl 
compounds can be milled for long periods without ad 
versely affecting the vulcanizate. Use of Butyl rubber 
in such applications as tire curing bags attests, in addi 
tion, its remarkable heat resistant qualities. From the 
standpoint of molecular behavior, Butyl rubber is not 
degraded appreciably by the present series of heating 
and milling operations. In the absence of oxidative 
degradation, heat treatment proceeds in a positive direc 
tion without restraint, and this accounts for the magni- 
tude of the effects shown. 

Further evidence of the important difference in the 
behavior of natural rubber and Butyl rubber under heat 
treating conditions is illustrated by the tensile data in 
Table VII. The severe loss in the tensile strength of 
the natural rubber vulcanizate after protracted treatment 
is attributable to polymer degradation. The compounds 
in this work were prepared with MPC black, following 
the formulations in Table VIII. Cyelic heat treatment 
was carried out in the usual manner. The natural rubber 
and Butyl rubber compounds were cured for 25 and 45 
minutes at 307°F., respectively. 

GR-S occupies an intermediate position between Butyl 
and natural rubber in its response to heat treatment. 
Careful control is again necessary to avoid the undesir- 
able effects of oxidation which, in this case, lead to a 
stiffening of the vulcanizate and concomitant losses in 
breaking strength and extensibility. Figure 18 shows 
the effect of cyclic heat treatment on the tensile strength 
and 200 per cent modulus of a “cold rubber” GR-S 
(X-485) compound containing channel black. The 
plateaus of the curves have been extrapolated to show 
the total additional reinforcement resulting, on heat 
treatment, from carbon-polymer interactions only. 

Continuation of the heat treatment process beyond 12 
cycles leads predominantly to polymer oxidation and 
produces sharp increases in modulus and decreases in 
tensile strength. The ultimate extensibility of the vul- 
canizates falls from 340 to 198 per cent during this por- 
tion of the heat treatment process, and the Mooney 
viscosity (3’ @ 100°C.) of the corresponding master- 
batches increases from 84 to 94. The latter results, which 
resemble those of Dannenberg (19), are evidence of an 
oxidative effect, since heat treatment is accompanied 
normally by reductions in Mooney viscosity (Table V1). 
The work in Figure 18 has been repeated with other 
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FIG. 18S—E ffect of cyclic heat treatment on modulus 
and tensile strength of a GR-S compound 


GR-S polymers and the same general results have been 
obtained. These experiments established the validity of 
drawing the curves in such a way that two separate 
processes are indicated. 





Errect oF HEAT TREATMENT ON PHYSICAL 
ButyL, NATURAL RUBBER, AND GR-S 
VULCANIZATES 


TABLE IX 
PROPERTIES OF 


-Natural 


—Butyl 
Rubber ; 


Rubber 
Con- ( on- (on 
trol Heated trol Heated 
Modulus at 100%.. 290 280 360 280 375 300 
200% .. 675 900 860 760 =1025 980 
300%.. 1215 1850 1515 1710 1975 2125 
400% .. 1900 2810 2200 2850 2950 ——— 
500% .. 2675 ~ 2075 3975 — 
600%.. 3275 —— - — —_ -—— 
Tensile Strength, 

NIMES -ccicrecace am 3550 3150 4200 3100 
% Elongation 5 500 525 505 370 
Tear Strength, 

Ibs./in. 345 240 300 630 110 
Damping, nf > 

Poises X mR yt 
ae 218 6.02 & ae 1.50 

Oven Aged—1 Week at 
Modulus at 100%.. 225 215 
200%... 610 650 
300%. . 1040 1300 
400%.. 1510 1915 
Tensile Strength, 

WG IRS ccccec cn Re eae 
% Elongation 480 
Tear Strength, 

Ibs./in. 285 
% Tensile Retention 63.8 
% Elongation Re- 

tention . 89.2 96.0 
% Tear Strength 

Retention 


—GR-S— 


trol Heated 


x 


degradation 
degradation 
degradation 
degradation 


Severe 


Severe 
Sey ere 


Severe 


82.6 93.7 
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FIG. 19—Effect of cyclic heat treatment on elec- 
trical resistivity of Butyl, GR-S, and natural rubber 
compounds 


The data in Table IX were obtained under heat treat- 
ing conditions which are very nearly optimum for both 
natural rubber and GR-S. The masterbatches (Table 
VIII) were heated for 4+ hours in open steam at 320°F. 
and were intermittently milled in the conventional man- 
ner after each hour of heating. The GR-S and natural 
rubber compounds were cured for 25 minutes and the 
Butyl compound for 45 minutes at 307°F. Table IX 
shows that tear strength is diminished by heat treatment. 
The effect is less pronounced with Butyl than with natu 
ral rubber or GR-S. The good aging properties of Buty! 
rubber are well known. Heat treatment yields a slight 
improvement in this important property. Similar data 
are not reported for GR-S and natural rubber. Here 
the physical properties of the vulcanizates were so great- 
lv reduced by the conditions of the test that no quantita- 
tive significance could be attached to the final values. 

The dispersion of channel black in natural rubber and 
GR-S is improved rapidly by cyclic heat treatment, as 
previously reported. Figure 19 shows how the electrical 
resistivity of the various vulcanizates changes with heat 
treatment. Cyclic heat treatment was performed in the 
conventional manner, using the compounds of Table 
VIII. The tendency for carbon black to Hocculate when 
its rubber mixtures are heated has already been men 
tioned. It was postulated that polymer-black linkages 
immobilize the pigment and curtail flocculation during 
subsequent curing. As a result, high resistivity is main- 
tained in the vulcanizate. Since these anti-flocculating 
forces are retlected in the high resistivities of the vul- 
canizates, as shown in Figure 19, the rate of establish 
ment of such forces appears to be associated with the 
chemical unsaturation of the polymers. The resistivities 
of the various vulcanizates, however, approach a com- 
mon level which is determined essentially by the re- 
sistivities of the polymers themselves. In the present 
work, resistivity values of the order of 10'° represent the 
limits of the measuring apparatus. The plateaus shown 
in Figure 19 may therefore be apparent rather than real. 
This possibility, however, does not affect the argument 
based on the rate of attainment of high resistivities. 


Association Forces Between Carbon Black and Polymer 


The effect of heat treatment on the bound rubber 
content of Butyl-channel black mixtures was investi- 
gated. With conventional masterbatches containing 
MPC black, the following results were obtained: In 
cyclohexane as solvent, 23.6 per cent of the polymer in 
the control mix was insoluble. After cyclic heat treat- 
‘nent for 2, 8 and 12 cycles, this value increased to 34.7, 
37.6, and 42.5 per cent, respectively. This shows that 
not only does heat treating increase the amount of bound 
Butyl, but also that the interaction forces are sufficiently 
strong to withstand the milling steps following each 
heating period. For example, stock taken from the &th 
cycle before milling was found to have 40.6 per cent 
insoluble polymer; after milling 37.6 per cent insoluble 
polymer remained. 

Still other determinations of bound rubber were made 
using a series of solvents. Samples of a masterbatch 
which had been statically heated for 5 hours at 320°F. 
were immersed in each of + solvents. The procedure of 
Medalia and Kolthoff (20) was used in this work. Sam- 
ples were run in duplicate, using about 0.15 gram of 
masterbatch immersed for 70 hours at 25°C. (+0.5°C.) 
in 400 c.c. of solvent. In cyclohexane, benzene, isooctane, 
ind trichloroethvlene, values of 39.1, 37.5, 38.4, and 
36.1, respectively, were obtained for per cent of insolu- 
ble polymer. The close agreement of these bound rubber 
values, in each case roughly twice that of the control in 
the same solvents, again shows that the forces which 
bind Butyl and the black are not easily broken. It is 
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FIG. 20 Effect of repeated stretching on the 
stress-strain properties of an untreated and a heat 
treated Butyl compound. (The triangles refer to the 
untreated compound, and the circles refer to the 
compound after 6 cyclic heat treatments) 
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doubtful that secondary physical forces could withstand 
the shearing action of milling, or that such forces would 
give essentially equal bound rubber values in a series 
of solvents of varying solvent power. 

In accordance with these views, Figure 20 shows 
stress-strain curves for a heat-treated and a control com 
pound of Butyl and MPC black on the first extension 
(solid lines) and on the eighth extension (dashed lines). 
The measurements were made on a Scott Model IP-2 
inclined plane tester; the magnitudes of the prestresses 
are shown by the highest points on the plots. The en 
hanced modulus resulting from heat treatment is retained 
on the eighth extension. If the capacity to resist pre 
stressing is a characteristic of relatively strong or chem! 
sorptive forces between polymer and carbon black, as 
Blanchard and Parkinson maintain (3), then the results 
in Figure 20 are independent support for the deductions 
based on milling and bound rubber experiments men- 
tioned above. 

Finally, the improved acid resistance of the heai 
treated vulcanizates, shown in Figure 21, is also attribu 
table to both an increased number of carbon black 
polymer linkages and better dispersion. The samples are 
pictured after 70 hours in concentrated sulfuric acid at 
25°C. The effect of improved dispersion is to reduce 
wicking and thereby render more difficult the diffusion of 
the acid into the vulcanizate. The effect of increased 
bonding is to block off reactive sites on the polymer 
molecules, which thus become less reactive toward the 


acid. 


Summary 


The heat treatment of Butyl-channel black mixtures 
leads to great improvement in the physical properties of 
the resulting vulcanizate. The modulus at higher exten 
sions may be increased more than 100 per cent and the 
damping characteristics reduced more than 50 per cent. 
Tensile strength and abrasion resistance are also en 
hanced. [Evidence is presented to show that the mechan 
ism of the changes resulting from heat treatment is two- 
fold with carbon-polymer interaction and dispersion 
playing interdependent parts. 

Blacks other than channel blacks do not respond in 
simple heat treatment with Butyl unless modifications are 
made either in the black or the nature of the compound. 
These modifications are discussed in companion papers. 
The vulcanizate changes resulting from heat treatment 
are increased with the concentration of channel black in 
the original mixture, a fact which is attributed to the 
increased number of reactive sites, and hence the in- 
creased number of polymer-black associations, provided 
by the black. Heat treatment is effectively carried out at 
high concentrations of carbon black and the systems may 
then be diluted by the addition of raw polymer without 
losing any of the benefits accrued by heat treatment at 
lower concentrations of black. 

Butyl rubber, because of the chemical stability which 
results from its low unsaturation, is ideally suited for 
heat treatment processes. The use of modifying agents 
and high temperatures permits efficient, short-time heat 
treatment operations and the process is thereby brought 
in the range of practicality required for commercial 
utilization. 

The heat treatment of natural rubber and GR-S is 
subject to serious limitations. Oxidative effects compete 
with the interaction of carbon and polymer and, unless 
great care is exercised, the quality of the vulcanizate is 
degraded by the treatment. 
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Compounding Neoprene 
for Increased Resistance to Water 


By C. E. MCCORMACK, R. H. BAKER and R. S. RAFF 


Rubber Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


OST commercial neoprene compounds are based on 
the use of a combination of zinc oxide and mag- 
nesium oxide as vulcanizing agents and contain 

fillers such as carbon black and clay. Such compounds 
have become standard in the industry because of their 
good processing characteristics and good balance of vul- 
canizate properties. Laboratory tests as well as many 
years of service experience in a variety of applications 
have shown that such compounds have a degree of water 
resistance which is entirely adequate for most end uses. 

For those applications involving exceptionally severe 
exposure, greatly increased water resistance can be ob- 
tained by giving careful attention to the selection of 
compounding ingredients. This paper concerns itself 
with a discussion of compounding and presents data to 
show the performance of various compounds under 
variety of conditions. 


Test Procedures 


The compounds to be evaluated were mixed on a 
standard 6 x 12-inch laboratory mill, allowed to age 
overnight, and then cured in a mold for 20 minutes at 
153°C. Immediately on removal from the mold, the 
slabs were stored in a desiccator over calcium chloride. 
Duplicate specimens measuring 1 x 17, x 0.080 inches 
were died out of these slabs, and with a minimum of 
exposure to the atmosphere, were weighed and placed in 
4-ounce bottles filled with distilled water. The bottles 
were placed in ovens at various temperatures, the caps 
being screwed tight after temperature equilibrium had 
been attained. At specified periods, the specimens were 
removed from the bottles just long enough to determine 
their increase in weight. For the exposures at 121°C. 

Note: This paper was presented before the Division of Rubber Chemis 
try, American Chemical Society, May 27-29, Boston, ass 
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FIG. 1—E ffect of cure on water pick-up. 





TaBLe I—NEOPRENE COMPOUNDS 
A B Cc D 
Neoprene Type GN. . ie 100 100 100 
Phenyl Beta- naphthyl- 
amine 2 Z 
MPC Carbon Black.... 20 20 20 
MT Carbon Black 7 70 70 30 
Hydrated Calcium Sili- 
cate (Silene EF). - . 30 
Fine Particle Silica (Hi- 
Sil) 
Light Process 
Stearic Acid 
Magnesium Oxide 
Zinc Oxide 
Red Lead (Pb:0,)..... . . 
Litharge (PbO) 20 
Cure: 20 Minutes at 153° C. 
Tensile Strength, Ibs./in.* 2250 2300 2300 1950 
Elongation at Break, %. 400 400 320 400 
Hardness, Shore « 7 65 65 70 


? ? 





the specimens were immersed in a pan of water and 
placed in an autoclave containing steam at 121°C. 


Compounds A, B and C, shown in Table I, were se- 
lected as the basis for the major portion of the investiga- 
tion. These are practical in nature and possess vulcani- 
zate properties which make them suitable for a wide 
range of applications. 

The values shown for the weight increase of the vari- 
ous specimens on immersion in water are expressed in 
milligrams per square inch of exposed surface, an ex- 
pression commonly used by the wire and cable industry. 
This expression of weight increase per unit area was 
chosen in preference to an expression of volume increase 
because it is less dependent on the thickness of the test 
specimens. On the basis of the 1 x 17% x 0.080-inch 
specimens used for the major part of this investigation, 
a weight increase of 6 mg/in.? is theoretically equivalent 
to a volume increase of 1% 

In reporting the weight increase values in terms of 
mg/in.?, no correction was made for extraction since a 
limited number of tests indicated that, with the exception 
of stocks containing hydrated calcium silicate and fine 
particle silica as discussed later in the paper, extraction 
was essentially negligible. Tests for extraction were 
made by drying the exposed specimens at 70°C. in a 
closed desiccator over P2O;. This method was found to 
remove the water without also removing the light process 
oil which was included in most of the compounds. Speci- 
mens containing MgO were heavier after drying than 
before immersion in water, undoubtedly due to the for- 
mation of Mg(OH)s, as explained by Starkweather and 
Walker (2). 
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FIG. 2 


Data shown in Figure 1 indicate that, except for the 
stocks which have a decided undercure, the state of cure 
has only a slight effect on water absorption. Consequent- 
ly, a cure of 20 minutes at 153°C. was selected for the 
stocks used in the major portion of this investigation. 


Effect of Vulcanizing Agents 


The choice of vulcanizing agents has long been known 
to have a considerable effect on the water resistance of 
neoprene compounds. Starkweather and Walker (1, 2) 
showed that Neoprene Type E compounds employing 
PbO (litharge) as the vulcanizing agent absorbed con- 
siderably less water than those employing combinations 
of ZnO and MgO. It has been shown (1, 3) that water 
resistance increases with increasing PbO content, sharp- 
ly up to 20 parts on 100 parts of neoprene, and only 
slightly with amounts in excess of 20 parts. 

The commercial use of PbO as the vulcanizing agent 
for Neoprene Types GN and GN-A has been limited 
somewhat by the tendency for such compounds to scorch 
unless handled with extra care. Recent studies (4) have 
shown that Pb,O, (red lead), when used in equal 
amounts as a replacement for PbO as the vulcanizing 
agent, provides compounds with comparable water re- 
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sistance, and which have a degree of processing latitude 
sufficient to permit their use in most factory applica- 
tions. Figure 2 compares the Mooney scorch curves of 
compounds cured with Pb,O, and PbO. These curves, 
obtained at 121°C., show the advantage in processing 
safety which is obtainable with Pb,O, as the vulcanizing 
agent. A similar advantage for Pb,O,-cured compounds 
can be shown in storage stability tests consisting of deter- 
mining the increase in viscosity on storage at 50°C. 

Figure 3 shows the effect of vulcanizing agent on 
water absorption at 70°C. The results obtained with 
Pb,O, and PbO are similar and both are much superior 
to the results obtained with the conventional combination 
of 5 parts of ZnO and 4 parts of MgO. An improve- 
ment in the water resistance of compounds vulcanized 
with ZnO-MgO can be effected by increasing either the 
amount of ZnO or MgO. Typical results are shown 
in Figures + and 5. The present investigation did not 
include increased amounts of both oxides in the same 
compound, but the work of others (1) suggests that the 
results are additive. The use of less than 5 parts of 
ZnO to reduce rate of cure and less than 4 parts of MgO 
to increase rate of cure is not uncommon in commercial 
practice. The results shown in Figures 4 and 5 point 
out the dangers involved in this practice when water 
resistance is a consideration. 

The use of ZnO in conjunction with Pb,O, has no 
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FIG. 6—E ffect of magnesium oxide with red lead. 


appreciable effect on water resistance under normal 
conditions, but on long immersions at relatively high 
temperatures (2 to + months at 70°C.) it has somewhat 
of an adverse effect. On the other hand, the use of 
MgO in combination with Pb,O, produces compounds 
with very poor water resistance under all conditions. 
Figure 6 shows the results obtained when 2 parts of 
MgO was added to the Pb,O,-cured Compound B. 


Effect of Fillers 
The selection of fillers for water-resistant neoprene 
compounds is important. Table II lists the results that 





TaBLeE II—Errect oF FILLERS ON WATER RESISTANCE 
Test Recipe 
Neoprene Type GN 100.00 
Phenyl Beta-naphthylaming nue 2.00 
Light Process Oil . eee seunceeeed 15.00 
Stearic Acid ... . F : ; 0.75 
PhsOx pie wns ; . er 20.00 
Filler 25 vol 


Weight Increase (mg./in.*) 
after Immersion in 70° C. 
Water 

Filler (25 vol.) 7 Days 28 Days 112 Days 
None . Bd att ce pice ee Sikbe as 44 99 263 
CC Carbon Black — bas 21 142 
HPC Carbon Black ; 19 33 113 
MPC Carbon Black . . 19 3 139 
I: 


-PC Carbon Black .... 17 3: 136 


C 
SAF Carbon Black 28 3 117 
FF Carbon Black .............. 38 ‘ 19] 


HMF Carbon Black , 43 33 
MAF Carbon Black : . . 24 
SRF Carbon Black ....... 34 
FT Carbon Black ........... 26 
MT Carbon Black - . 29 
Acetylene Carbon Black . ; 23 
LO € ; 38 
Fine Particle Natural Whiting . 138 
Fine Particle Precipitated Whiting 92 
Ground Limestone ............... 105 5 4030 
Jarytes eer Seudeae & dea 43 230 
| A Ae ORC eae $2 5 942 
Lithopone ......... ; 50 5 278 
Hydrated Calcium Silicate 

(Silene EF) ‘ : . 7 390 
Fine Particle Silica (Hi-Sil) 144 
Titanium Dioxide ............... 192 
(Sieg ea : 181 





were obtained when Pb;O,-cured compounds containing 
25 volumes of a large number of typical fillers were im- 
mersed in 70°C. water for various periods of time. As 
a class, the carbon blacks provide the greatest water 
resistance but attention should be given to the important 
differences which exist among the various types. There 
seems to be no correlation between the parucle size ot 
the blacks and the water resistance which they impart, 
and this suggests that other factors are responsible for 
the differences noted. Of the non-black fillers, none ts 
superior to hard clay. The various types of whiting 
imparted especially poor water resistance, and their use 
should be avoided in compounds designed for water 
resistance. 

A study in a Neoprene Type GN compound, vulcan- 
ized with 5 parts of ZnO and 4 parts of MgQ, rated the 
fillers in a similar order with the exception of hydrated 
calcium silicate (Silene EF) and fine particle silica (H1- 
Sil). ZnO-MgO cured compounds containing these fill- 
ers differ from all others which have been evaluated in 
that they tend to reach equilibrium swell. Typical weight 
increase curves comparing such compounds with conven- 
tional compounds based on the use of ZnO-MgQO and 
Pb,O, as vulcanizing agents are shown in Figure 7. 

The compounds containing hydrated calcium silicate 
or fine particle silica show relatively large weight in 
creases during the early stages of immersion, following 
which they gradually decrease in weight as the immer- 
sion time is increased. Other experiments have shown 
that such stocks continue to decrease slowly in weight 
even after immersion periods as long as one year at 
70°C. At the end of this prolonged exposure, the physi- 
cal properties, as judged by hand test, are relatively 
unattected. 

Experiments run at temperatures ranging from 25°C. 
to 100°C. show that the weight increase curves go 
through the same maximum value, the only difference 
being that the time required to reach the maximum 
decreases with increasing temperature. Approximately 3 
months are required at 38°C. as compared with 5 days 
at 95°C. 

While the weight increase curves go through a maxi- 
mum, there is evidence to indicate true water absorption 
curves would show an equilibrium condition. This is 
suggested by the fact that extractions of 44 mg/in.* 
for the hydrated calcium silicate stock (Compound D) 
and 32 mg/in.* for the fine particle silica stock (Com- 
pound FE.) were obtained on specimens which had been 
in 70°C. water for 300 days, using the drying technique 
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FIG 5 


Effect of curing agents on stocks containing 
hydrated calcium silicate. 


previously described. A sufficient number of tests have 
been carried out to indicate that equilibrium swell is 
always obtained with these fillers in neoprene stocks vul 
canized with ZnO and MgO. No attempt has been made 
to determine the required quantity of these pigments but 
it has been established that 20 parts on the neoprene 1s 
sufficient for equilibrium swell. 

The choice of vulcanizing agents for neoprene com 
pounds containing hydrated calcium silicate has consid 
erable effect on their behavior in water. Figure 8 shows 
the results obtained when the ZnO-MgO in Compound 
1) were replaced by various combinations of metallic 
oxides. The results suggest that MgO plays an important 
part in bringing about equilibrium water absorption. It 
ts particularly noteworthy that the stock vulcanized with 
Pb,O, absorbed a large amount of water and did not 
reach equilibrium swell. Similar experiments were not 
run on stocks containing fine particle silica but the results 
would probably parallel those shown for hydrated cal 
cium silicate. 

Figure 9 shows the comparison of the effects of fine 
particle silica in neoprene, natural rubber and GR-S 
(for this test GR-S-65, the type recommended for low 
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Effect of fine particle silica in neoprene, 
natural rubber and GR-S-65 


water absorption, was selected). Neither the rubber nor 
the GR-S-65 stocks shows any indication of reaching 
an equilibrium weight. Perhaps the addition of MgQO to 
these compounds would cause them to behave in the 
same manner as the neoprene compound. 


Effect of Softeners 

The selection of softeners for water-resistant neopren 
compounds is not as critical as the selection of fillers. 
Table IV, which lists the results obtained when Pb, ), 
cured compounds containing a number of typical soft 
eners were immersed in 70°C. water for various periods 
of time, shows that with the exception of factice and 
one of the ester type plasticizers, the choice of softener 
had little effect on water resistance. 
Effect of Type of Neoprene 

The general-purpose neoprenes, Types GN, W, WRT 
and GRT, were found to behave similarly in water when 
tested at temperatures ranging from 25°C. to 121°C. The 
comparison was made in Compound B, containing Pb,O, 
as the vulcanizing agent. In order to obtain equivalent 
states of cure, 0.5 part of 2-mercaptoimidazoline ( NA- 








RUBBER AND GR-S CoMPOUNDS 


F G H I 

Smoked Sheets . .. 100.0 100.0 
GR-S ee Pere 100.0 
GR-S-65 Sgt aene : 100.0 100.0 
Peptizing Agent ... 0.3 0.3 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Phenyl 

Beta-naphthylamine .. 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
MPC Carbon Black 27.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 27.0 
MT Carbon Black. . 40.0 95.0 95.0 40.0 
Fine Particle Silica (Hi 

BI) Soxees 33.0 33.0 
Light Process Oil . ond 20.0 20.0 20.0 
Stearic Acid 1.0 1.0 
PN COMI so oie os ate os 5.0 a 5.0 5.0 
PhO ee Cnr 5 
Zine Salt of Mereapto- 

benzothiazole : 
Benzothiazyl Disulfide 
Tetramethylthiuram 

Monosulfide ay F 0.15 
Sulfur. : Bs 2.5 


TABLE ITI 


0 
| & 
Cure: 20 Minutes at 153° C. 


Tensile Strength, Ibs./in.* 2000 2325 1575 1550 1650 
Elongation at Break, %. 500 400 300 280 460 
Hardness, Shore . 62 62 60 60 60 


EFFECT OF SOFTENERS ON WATER 
RESISTANCE 


Test Recipe 


TABLE IV 


Neoprene Type GN . . : 100.00 
Phenyl Beta-Naphthylam'n: 2.00 
Stearic Acid , ; 0.75 
MPC Carbon Black . ; ; 20.00 
MT Carbon Black . ; - : 70.00 
PhO, ar 20.00 
Softener 15 vol 


Weight Increase (mg./in.”) 
after Immersion in 70° ( 
Water 
28 Days 
30 
33 
34 
31 
87 
36 


Softener (15 vol.) 7 Days 112 Days 
None Rey 

Light Process Oil 
Coumarone-indene Resin 
Carbonex S 

Factice 
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Plasticizer SC 
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FIG. 10—Effect of temperature on the zinc oxide- 
magnesium oxide-cured stock. 
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22) was added to the compound containing Type W 
and 0.75 part to the compound containing Type WRT. 
The use of these latter two neoprenes makes possible the 
development of light colored stocks having a very low 
water absorption. However, their commercial utility has 
been limited by the fact that processing difficulties are 
frequently encountered when they contain sufficient ac- 
celerator to have an adequate rate of cure at normal 
curing temperatures. 


Effect of Temperature 


The results obtained with the ZnO-MgO-cured Com- 
pound A and the Pb,O,-cured Compound B, as a result 
of immersion in water at temperatures ranging from 
25°C. to 121°C., are shown in Figures 10 and 11. While 
the rates of water pick-up during the shorter immer- 
sions increase with temperature, the results obtained on 
longer immersions are surprising. With both curing 
systems, Maximum water absorption occurs at about 
95°C. At above this temperature the rate of water pick- 
up decreases sharply somewhere between 7 and 28 days, 
and after 56 days, in the case of the ZnO-MgQO-cured 
stock, the total water pick-up at 100°C. is less than at 
70°C., while the same condition occurs after 180 days 
in the case of the Pb,O,-cured stock. 

The tests at 121°C. were discontinued after 56 days’ 
immersion but there is indication from the shape of the 
curves that the eventual pick-up at this temperature will 
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FIG. 12—Effect of immersion in NaCl solutions. 


be less than at 100°C. A limited number of tests indicate 
that similar results are obtained with both GR-S and 
GR-S-65, except that the temperature at which the rate 
decreases is somewhat lower. Natural rubber stocks did 
not exhibit this phenomenon. 

It is apparent from the curves shown in Figures 10 
and 11 that the choice of Pb,O, as the curing agent for 
neoprene stocks in preference to ZnO-MgO results in 
superior water resistance over the entire temperature 
range of 25°C. to 121°C. 


Immersion in Solutions 


Neoprene compounds absorb less water from aqueous 
solutions than from distilled water, and the absorption 
decreases as the strength of the solution is increased. 
Figure 12 shows the absorption by a ZnO-MgO-cured 
stock (Compound A) on immersion in NaCl solutions, 
ranging from 1 to 10% in concentration. Table V lists 
the results obtained with solutions of NaCl, HCl and 
NaOH and it is evident that, as in the case of distilled 
water, the Pb,O,-cured compounds are superior to the 
compounds cured with ZnO-MgO. The high absorption 
by the ZnO-MgO stock from solutions of HCl are prob- 
ably due to a reaction with the MgO and ZnO to form 
the chlorides. 


Comparison with Rubber and GR-S 


Comparison was made among the water absorption 
values of neoprene, GR-S, GR-S-65 and natural rubber 


(Continued on Page 84) 





EFFECT OF SOLUTIONS ON NEOPRENE 
COMPOUNDS 


TABLE V. 


Weight Increase (mg./in.*2) in 70° C. Solutions 
ZnO-MgO Pb:O, 
(Compound A ) (Compound B) 
7 2 112 7 28 112 
Distilled HO. 686 86 
NaCl, 2% ..... 2 193 24 
NaCl, 3%.... d 90 
NaCl, 590... za 49 
NaCl, 10%... 12 4 27 
NaOH, 1%... 32 180 
NaOH, 5%... 53 
HCl, 1% 243 
HCl, 5% 319 
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Use of Synthetic Rubber in Truck Tires 


By |. J. SJOTHUN* and P. S. GREER 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Office of Synthetic Rubber, Washington, D.C. 


ATURAL and synthetic rubbers are indispensable 
to the domestic economy of the United States and 
are vital to the national defense. Natural rubber 

must be imported to meet the domestic demand, and its 
source can be largely cut off by enemy control of south 
east Asia, as in World War II. Both types of rubber 
have specific uses in which one is clearly superior to the 
other. However, there is a large section of the rubber 
industry in which the two materials are relatively inter- 
changeable. Since almost 70% of the total rubber con- 
sumption of the United States is in tires, which utilize 
both materials, synthetic rubber is a formidable bulwark 
against the collapse of our national transportation system 
in the event of an all-out war. 

The consumption of new rubber during 1952 (7) 
amounted to 1,261,000 long tons, of which 454,000 long 
tons or 36% was natural rubber (Fig. 1). Sixty-seven 
per cent of the total natural rubber was consumed by 
transportation items. Forty-two per cent of the total 
natural rubber consumed, or 630 of the natural rubber 
used in transportation items, went into truck tires. The 
small percentage of natural rubber consumed elsewhere 
reflects the advantages of synthetic rubber in passenger 
and farm tires where satisfactory and even superior 
service is obtained from tires made almost wholly from 
synthetic rubber. Truck tires, thus, present the major 
opportunity for further savings in natural rubber in the 
event of a national emergency. In the interest of national 
security a full investigation of the possible substitution 
of domestically-produced rubber in truck tires is dictated 
by the magnitude of the requirement and the essentiality 
of the end use, 


Factors Involved in Test Program 


Commercial highway tires operate at high speeds often 
under considerable overload and therefore develop high 
operating temperatures which are accentuated by the use 
of synthetic rubber. To date, satisfactory large truck 
tires (10.00 and above) have been made commercially 
only with relatively small proportions of synthetic rub- 
ber. However, a number of test programs have been car- 
ried out in an effort to utilize substantial proportions of 
synthetic rubber in these tires. To characterize this 
truck tire problem, it was considered worth while to 
summarize some of these test results on synthetic truck 
tires obtained by the Government Tire Test Fleet. The 
tests were conducted on roads in the San Antonio, 
Texas, area. The term ‘‘synthetic tires” as used herein 
refers to tires containing 10% synthetic rubber or more; 
the term “synthetic rubber” refers to either cold or hot 
GR-S if used in the body but to cold rubber only if 
used in the tread, unless otherwise indicated. 

Synthetic rubber is superior to natural rubber for 
tread-wear and tread-crack resistance in passenger, farm 
service and small truck tires (7.50 and smaller). Syn- 
thetic and natural rubber give equal performance in the 
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bodies of these tires and the relative use of each is de- 
termined mainly by the prevailing supply and economic 
situations. Considerable data have been reported in the 
technical literature on the road abrasion resistance of 
tread compounds made with synthetic rubber (1, 4, 5, 6, 
9, 10, 11, 13), particularly on passenger car tires. Some 
data are reported on synthetic passenger car tire car- 
cass performance (9, 12). Little is reported on the effect 
of synthetic rubber on truck tire performance (6, 4 
Ud, a3. 

Cold rubber tread compounds are adequate for tread- 
wear resistance but the over-all adequacy of the tread 
for large truck tires is debatable and is affected by the 
carcass beneath as will be shown later. The adequacy of 
the tread is affected by the synthetic content of the tire, 
and the adequacy of the tire at a given synthetic level per- 
haps is intluenced by the placement of the synthetic rub- 
ber in the tire. 

A number of projects have been tested at the Gov- 
ernment Tire Test Fleet to appraise the over-all per- 





A Note from the Editor... 


IXver since synthetic rubber came into the picture 
as a wartime necessity, the question of its use under 
normal circumstances has been paramount. Today, 
with all emergency controls released, the use of 
natural or synthetic rubber in tires, which still rep- 
resents major consumption, is dictated by terms of 


economy and technological advantages. These fac- 
tors will increase in importance from now on, unless 
another emergency period confronts us. 

With this issue we begin the publication of three 
articles devoted to the use of synthetic rubber in 
tires. The evaluations contained in these articles are 
based on projects undertaken by the Government 
Tire Test Fleet and on new and improved measure- 
ment techniques developed by the Government Lab- 
oratories at the University of Akron. The first of 
these articles, which is published herewith, is de- 
voted to the use of synthetic rubber in truck tires, 
and indicates that large truck tires have been de- 
veloped containing 30% synthetic rubber which 
approach natural rubber tires in performance. The 
second article covers the use of synthetic rubber in 
passenger car tires, and indicates that cold rubber 
outperforms natural rubber in passenger car tire 
treads. The third article appropriately describes the 
new testing equipment which makes possible more 
precise tire temperature data. 

We are pleased to be able to bring our readers 
the most up-to-date data on so vital a topic, since 
decisions affecting the use of either natural or syn- 
thetic rubber face every rubber manufacturer in the 
United States. 
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formance of truck tires at several synthetic rubber levels. 
One set of projects consisted of gr ups of 11.00-20, 12 


ply rating highway tires from four companies run at 
45% overload, 45 mph, on 1006 pavement during the 
summer months. These groups of tires contained 
0, 30, 50 or 68% synthetic rubber. The 30¢7 synthetic 
tires had synthetic-natural rubber blends in the treads 
and natural rubber in the bodies. 
tires had varied constructions such as synthetic rub- 
ber, natural rubber or blends in the treads with appro- 
priate sidewall and body compounds and constructions to 
meet the requirement on synthetic rubber content. The 
O8Co synthetic tires either had synthetic rubber or blends 
in the treads, again with appropriate sidewall and body 
compounds and constructions to meet the requirement 
on synthetic rubber content. The choice ot polymer and 
its distribution within the tire were left to the manufac 
turer’s judgment to provide tires of maximum service- 
ability for highway operation. 


FIG. 2—Typical test truck. 


The 50% synthetic 


Other groups at higher 


Consumption of rubber in the United States: 1952. 


synthetic rubber levels in the same tire size had been 
run previously. This over-all program was designed to 
obtain tire performance background under today’s severe 
commercial operating conditions and to establish numeri- 
cal performance ratings for tires at the various synthetic 
rubber levels. 

The above tires were tested on WC 22 White trucks 
equipped with dual wheels (Fig. 2). The test tires were 
mounted on the inside dual position. Sma!ler safety tires, 
which ride without touching the road surface except in 
case of tire failure, were mounted in the outside posi- 
tions. The use of a single test tire on each side in place 
of the conventional duals, doubles the torque applied to 
the test tire at any given truck load. This method of 
operation permits the required tire overloads to be car- 
ried with a moderate truck load. Since the trucks were 
not overloaded, a speed of 45 mph was maintained at all 
times, even on hills and curves. Gravel was used as bal- 
last and was loaded in specially constructed partitioned 
boxes in such a manner that the load was accurately 
adjusted and maintained. 

The test conditions were so established that the natural 
rubber control tires failed prior to wearing out (at a 
group average of 31,057 miles), and the high synthetic 
tires still ran to suitable mileages to establish perform- 
ance levels. These test conditions brought out the hys- 
teresis and cohesive characteristics of the various tires 
as measured by temperature rise and carcass durability. 
Since all tires were run to failure, it was possible to rate 
the various groups of tires from each participant for 
carcass durability from the average mileage of tires in 
each group removed due to legitimate failures ; legitimate 
failures are attributable to tire weakness rather than to 
injury, defect or voluntary removal. Mileages of tires 
failing from injuries or detects were included only when 
the average group ratings were supported or improved 
thereby. The over-all rating for each synthetic level was 
obtained by averaging the various company ratings. 
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(This is equivalent to prorating all mileages to a stand 
ard control mileage, gives equal weight to each partici 
pant, and does not give undue weight to tires which per 
chance ran to high mileage.) 


Carcass Durability Ratings 


The average ratings obtained at the various synthetic 
levels (Fig. 3) illustrate that there is a definite drop in 
carcass durability with increasing synthetic content. The 
drop in carcass durability is somewhat accentuated by 
the fact that 55% of the natural rubber control tires and 
only 21° of the synthetic tires were still running when 
it became necessary to change temporarily to a less 
severe test route, due to the wash-out of bridges, and 
the average ambient temperature dropped appreciably. 
The careass durability ratings together with other tire 
test results for this one set of 11.00-20 tires are shown 
in Table I. 

When a small percentage of synthetic rubber is intro 
duced into a tire the synthetic rubber usually is placed in 
the sidewall, or in both tread and sidewall where they are 
one-piece. On the average the sidewall requires about 
15 to 20% of the hydrocarbon in the truck tire. Since the 
sidewall has little effect upon the operating temperature 
of the tire, it is likely that the major drop in performance 
of the 30% synthetic group was caused by the synthetic 
rubber which was placed in the tread. Figure 3 there 
fore shows only a slight drop in carcass durability to 
10° synthetic content and only a 15 drop to 30 syn 
thetic content. Beyond the range of 306 the rapid de 
crease in carcass durability appears to be a linear function 
of synthetic content. 

Of the 506¢ synthetic tires, the group with natural 
rubber treads failed at the highest average mileage. Their 
control tires also failed at the highest average mileage so 
that the carcass durability rating was in line with the 
50° synthetic tires from other participants. The carcass 
durability rating of the group of 50°: synthetic tires 
with synthetic rubber treads was 61 compared with the 
average group rating of 65. The carcass durability rating 
of 61, however, indicates that 11.00-20 tires with svn 
thetic treads are deficient for performance under thess 
severe testing conditions. The average group rating of 
65 also indicates that tire performance was not materially 
enhanced by changes in rubber placement. 





TaBLe I-—Carcass DURABILITY AND TREAD-WEAR Rat 
INGS AND OTHER Tire Test Resutts (11.00-20 Tires ) 


— Synthetic Rubber-—— 
0) k 50 O68 


Carcass Durability Rating 100 ; 65 47 
Tread-wear Rating 100 103 106 
% Section Growth .... 2.56 2. 3.40 
% Outside Diameter Growth 1.13 4% 
Average Inches of Tread Cracking 
At Approx. 12,000 Miles 
Average Tread Hardness (Shore) 
Original 
Final , 
Temperature Rise °F 
Tread Base ‘ 
Contained Air °F 
Tire Failures—% 
Body Breaks 
Ply Separations 
Tread Separations 
Tread-Crack Separations 
Miscellaneous 


* Obtained dividing skid loss of 
lg | Skid kk 
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FIG. 3—Carcass durability. 


9,00-20, 10-ply rating tires have been run under simi 
lar percentages of overload during the summer months 
but the route contained 8% gravel for the first 7,000 
miles. The results are less reliable, however, since the 
comparative data are limited, the groups were varied and 
the projects run at different times during the summer, 
the tires contained experimental polymers and com 
pounds, and about one-half the natural rubber control 
tires of each project were removed without failure 
Therefore, the results on these tests necessarily represent 
maximum possible ratings for the synthetic tires rather 
than actual ratings, as it is reasonable to assume that the 
natural rubber control tires would have run to a higher 
average final mileage. 

The 9.00-20 data have been incorporated into Fig. 3 
These results are perhaps more favorable than the results 
of the 11.00-20 tires. The 9.00-20 tires, all of which had 
synthetic treads and are estimated to contain 506 syn 
thetic rubber, have a maximum carcass durability rating 
of 89, which is higher than the true value. The cor 
responding 87 synthetic tires have a. maximum car 
cass durability rating of 41 on the same basis. However, 
the over-all trend confirms the general pattern of the 
11.00-20 tires and consequently the less reliable 9.00-20 
results are omitted from further discussion of carcass 
durability. 


Hysteresis and Cohesive Properties 


To obtain a better understanding of the hysteresis and 
cohesive properties of the various tires at the several 
synthetic rubber levels, tread base, contained air and 
atmospheric temperature readings were obtained daily at 
about 3:30 P.M. for the first ten consecutive days of test 
on each tire at the end of the day shift. A speed of 45 
mph was maintained for a distance of 5G miles imme 
diately preceding temperature measurements. 

Tread base temperatures were taken by injecting a 
thermocouple needle ( Fig. 4a) into the shoulder rib, nor 
mal to the tread surface, to a depth of 1.03-inch to a 
point just above the outside plies or breakers (lig. 4). 
Contained air temperatures were obtained by using a 
standard replacement valve and thermocouple adapter 
with a thermocouple length of 13!4 inches from the 
grommet to the thermocouple junction ( Fig. 3). 

A word of explanation on tread base temperatures 1s 
called for at this point. As stated, an injection type ther 
mocouple is used by the Government Tire Test Fleet 
to obtain tread temperatures. The highest reading of two 
injections is taken as the tread temperature ; however, 1 
the readings differ by more than 5°F., a third measure 
ment is taken and the highest reading recorded. Con 
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FIG. 4 


Temperature measurements 


tained air temperatures are taken simultaneously. Tem- 
perature readings are normally completed within one 
minute after the truck comes to a stop. 

The injection thermocouple used in these tests is a 
simple device. The thermocouple is soldered into the 
point of the needle. The needle is set to a predetermined 
depth which is easily controlled and adjusted by a collar 
with thumb screw. The needle is completely insulated 
from the plunger and the barrel of the gun. 

In the contained air temperature test, the thermo- 
couple is inserted through the assembled adapter and 
repair valve (see Fig. 5) and is then straightened. The 
original valve stem is sawed off and the thermocouple 
correctly positioned within the inner tube. 

The temperature data for the natural rubber tires 
varied with make of tire. Comparisons are based, there- 
fore, on the increase in temperature over that of the 
respective natural rubber control ( Fig. 6). The increases 
in synthetic content were accompanied by rather uniform 
increases in contained air temperatures and by somewhat 
erratic increases in tread temperatures. The increase in 
temperature over the natural rubber control averaged 
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Contained air temperature set-up. 


FIG. 5 


only 15° F. for the 68% synthetic construction. There 
were indications that the higher synthetic tread base tem- 
peratures were not necessarily reflected in correspond- 
ingly higher contained air temperatures of natural rubber 
carcasses (0% vs. 30 synthetic groups) and, con- 
versely, higher contained air temperatures obtained with 
synthetic carcasses were not reflected in a corresponding 
increase in tread base temperatures (300% vs. 506¢ syn- 
thetic groups). The apparent discrepancies, therefore, 
may be partially attributable to the difference in place- 
ment of the natural and synthetic rubber in various 
groups and the fact thit fewer manufacturers were rep- 
resented in the 30 and 68 synthetic rubber groups. 


Efficiency Ratings of Rubbers 


To determine the relative number of miles to be ob- 
tained from a given quantity of natural rubber, termed 
for convenience the “natural rubber use efficiency,” the 
carcass durability ratings were divided by the per cent 
natural rubber in the tire; thus, if synthetic rubber 
were equal to natural rubber for tire performance then 
twice as many miles would be obtained from a given 
quantity of natural rubber in 50 synthetic tires than 
in natural rubber tires and three times as many miles in 
67° synthetic tires and five times as many miles in 80% 
synthetic tires. The natural rubber use efficiency ratings 
at these levels would be 200, 300, and 500 respectively 
(Fig. 7). 

The natural rubber use efficiency ratings obtained from 
test at the several synthetic rubber levels (Fig. 7) show 
that there is a gradual drop-off in efficiency with in- 
creased synthetic rubber content as compared with the 
theoretical which assumes synthetic rubber equal to 
natural rubber for tire performance. The natural rubber 
use efficiency rating increased rapidly to about 30 but 
beyond that point there was little improvement. 

In the event of an all-out war, butadiene, styrene and 
other chemicals necessary to the production of synthetic 
rubber would undoubtedly be in short supply. Under 
such conditions it would be also necessary to obtain the 
most efficient use of the synthetic rubber. The relative 
miles obtained from a given quantity of synthetic rubber 
over and above that attributable to the natural rubber 
component based on natural rubber as par (100) is for 
convenience termed the “synthetic rubber use efficiency” 
and is calculated by subtracting the natural rubber 
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F1lG. 6—Increase in tire temperature (11.00-20 tires). 


equivalent from the carcass durability rating and divid- 
ing the difference by the per cent synthetic rubber in 
the tire group. For example, the 70% natural rubber 
tires had a carcass durability rating of 85. Seventy per- 
centage points of this rating can be assumed to be 
attributable to the natural rubber component. Then fif- 
teen percentage points were attributable to the synthetic 
rubber component. Since this group of tires contained 
30% synthetic rubber, the synthetic rubber use efficiency 
rating is 15/30 (100) or 50 as compared with natural 
rubber at 100. 

Figure 8 shows that the synthetic rubber use efficiency 
drops off sharply with increasing synthetic content and 
that the additional mileage obtained from the synthetic 
content is relatively low. However, if natural rubber 
was in extremely short supply and was the only con- 
sideration, then high synthetic tires would provide the 
greatest number of tire miles from a given quantity of 
natural rubber, even though in tires of 50° synthetic, 
or above, comparatively little value would be derived 
from the synthetic rubber component. 

Under less drastic conditions of natural and synthetic 
rubber supply, the economics of the synthetic level of 
tire construction must be considered in addition to the 
natural and synthetic rubber use efficiencies. The relative 
cost per tire mile for two levels of synthetic tire cost is 
shown in Fig. 9. These figures again are based on the 
11.00-20, 12-ply rating tires and the corresponding car- 
cass durability ratings (Fig. 3). This figure shows that 
at equal tire cost the relative cost per tire mile for a 30% 
synthetic tire is only 18% higher than for the natural 
rubber tire but above that point the relative cost per tire 
mile increases rapidly. The cost per tire mile for a 68 
synthetic tire is more than double. The higher relative 
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cost per tire mile would also be aggravated by the in- 
creased number of road delays. 

This program on 11.00-20 tires was run during the 
summer and the tread-wear ratings of the synthetic tire 
groups were at least equal to those of natural rubber 
controls except in the 30% synthetic group. In this case 
the treads were composed of synthetic-natural rubber 
blends. In tires of higher synthetic content, synthetic 
treads invariably gave better tread-wear resistance than 
treads of synthetic-natural rubber blends. Similar data 
on 9.00-20 and other 11.00-20 tires with cold rubber 
treads run during the summer, though perhaps less 
reliable for reasons stated earlier, confirm these results 
(see Table II). 

Synthetic treads on truck tires, as with passenger 
tires, give relatively better tread-wear performance dur- 
ing the heat of the summer than the cool of the winter. 
The average results of 15 comparative truck tests 
(chiefly in the 9.00-20 size) are shown in Table ITT. 

These data indicate that compared with natural rub- 
ber treads, synthetic treads wear 230 better in the sum- 
mer than they do in the winter. Since a number of the 
synthetic treads in Table II] were made from 122°F. 
polymers, it further confirms that the superior cold rub- 
ber treads are adequate for tread-wear resistance. 


Effect of Testing Season 

The effect of testing season on the relative tread-wear 
performance has been apparent since the early stages of 
the synthetic rubber program. It does not appear to be 
recorded in the technical literature of that period, how- 
ever. Mandel, Steel and Stiehler (6, 11) recently re- 
ported that natural rubber treads wear faster in the 
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TABLE [I—Data on TREAD-WEAR RESISTANCE. 


—Tread-wear Rating— 


% Synthetic Rubber 11.00-20 900-20 
0 100 100 
30 92 105 
50 103 114 
68 106 110 
87 101 106 





summer than in the winter while synthetic rubber treads 
wear faster in the winter than in the summer. Biard and 
Svetlik (2) reported shortly thereafter that synthetic 
and natural rubber treads are about equal for resistance 
to abrasion under mild conditions of testing but that 
synthetic rubber treads are vastly superior under severe 
conditions. 

In truck tires tested at the Government Tire Test 
Fleet, as the synthetic rubber content (Table I) or the 
severity of testing increases, tire growth tends to be- 
come greater. Increased tire groweh also tends to in- 
crease tread cracking and/or cut growth. Synthetic 
rubber treads generally are better for resistance to crack 
initiation but are poorer for resistance to crack and/or 
cut growth when compared with natural rubber treads 
(3, 10). Natural rubber treads often develop numerous 
small cracks while synthetic rubber treads usually develop 
much fewer but more severe tread cracks. Synthetic 
treads also develop higher operating temp ratures (Table 
IIl). As a result, a large percentage of tires tends to fail 
from tread-crack separations (Table 1). Synthetic treads, 
therefore, are deficient for over-all performance on most 
truck sizes in the summer time and possibly on the 
larger truck sizes in the winter time, particularly if the 
tire body also contains synthetic rubber. Treads which 
are adequate on natural rubber bodies may be inadequate 
on synthetic rubber bodies (306 vs. 50° synthetic 
groups). Tread-crack separations appear to be one of 
the prime causes of synthetic tire removal both in the 
summer and the winter. 

Under test conditions used by the Government Tire 
Test Fleet, natural rubber tires will normally fail before 
wearing to the fabric, while synthetic tires normally fail 
at progressively lower mileages. The severity of the test 
conditions is indicated by the fact that 86% ‘of the 9.00 
20 tires tested in the summer and 58¢ of those tested in 
the winter failed from legitimate failures, in spite of the 
fact that 65 of the projects included tread features 
only and were therefore removed when an adequate 
tread-wear and tread-crack story had been obtained. 
With 11.00-20 tires a similar distribution of mileages 
was obtained, but essentially all tires failed irrespective 
of testing season. 

The data in Table I show that the tread and contained 
air temperatures of the 68¢¢ synthetic rubber 11.00-20 
tires were 16°F. and 14° F. higher, respectively, than 
the natural rubber controls. On the other hand, natural 
and synthetic rubber treads ran 47°F. and 54°F. hotter, 
respectively, in the summer than in the winter. The 
average ambient temperature at the time of tire tempera 
ture measurements was only 27°F. higher. The increased 
tire temperature in the summer operation is no doubt due 
to the greater summer differential of road surface tem 
perature over ambient temperature. Testing season, 
therefore, appears to have a far greater effect upon the 
tire operating temperature than the difference between 
natural rubber and synthetic rubber treads 

Tire temperature alone does not appear to determine 


tire life. The natural rubber tires have a summer operat- 
ing temperature (Table III) of 189°F. while the syn- 
thetic tires have a winter operating temperature of 148° 
F., or 41°F. lower. The relative tire life of the synthetic 
tire was not increased proportionately from summer to 
winter. 

Considering 9.00-20 tires of 68° synthetic rubber con- 
tent or less run at the Government Tire Test Fleet in 
the summer time, 74% failed from separations, 3% 
from body breaks, and 10% from tread-crack failures. 
In the winter time only 19% failed frcm separations, 
24% from body breaks and 4% from tread-crack fail- 
ures. The remaining tires either failed from injuries, 
were defective or were discontinued. Mosr natural rub- 
ber tires run during the same period were removed with- 
out failure. These figures may not be representative of 
tires produced in volume at these synthetic rubber levels 
since many of these tires contained either experimental 
polymers or compounds. 

Of the 50°¢ and 68% synthetic 11.00-20 tires run in 
the summer time, and referred to above, 29 failed 
from separations, 32©¢ from body breaks and 19 from 
tread-crack failures. Of the 0 and 300 synthetic tires, 
31% failed from separations, 41 from body breaks and 
only 3 from tread-crack failures in spite of the higher 
mileage. Synthetic tires, therefore, appear to be deficient 
in cohesion at the tire operating temperature, or in adhe- 
sion between the various component parts of the tire. 


Variations in Tread Hardness 


Tread hardness no doubt also has an iniportant effect 
on tread performance. On most tests run at the Govern 
ment Tire Test Fleet, the original tread hardness of the 
natural and synthetic rubber treads has been in the same 
range. However, as testing progressed the synthetic rub- 
ber treads usually became harder while the natural rub- 
ber treads generally became softer, as indicated by Table 
I. Normally, the difference has been more pronounced. 
The increase in hardness of the synthetic treads prob 
ably affects the tread-wear beneficially and tread-cracking 
adversely. 

Under less severe conditions of operation such as 
might be imposed in the event of a naticnal emergency, 
synthetic tires will run to considerably higher mileages, 
but it is anticipated that, including potential recapping, 
the relative ratio of miles to be obtained from tires of 
various synthetic contents will remain fairly constant. 

Many states prohibit loads on a single axle in excess 
of 18,000 pounds. For a truck with 11.00-20 dual tires 
the 18,000 pound maximum axle load would permit only 
the rated recommended Tire and Rim Association load 
of 4,500 pounds on the tires. This same axle load on 
900-20 dual tires would give a tire overload of 33. 
Thus, within the legal load and speed limits of the vari 
ous states, synthetic tires can be expected to perform 
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Truck Tests (CHIEFLY 


Summer Winter 

Tread-wear Rating 

Natural rubber tread ; 100 100 

Synthetic rubber tread : 112 91 
Ambient Temperature °F. bode 9] 64 
Tread Base Temperature °F 

Natural rubber tread Sad ae aR 189 142 

Synthetic rubber tread rere 202 148 

















slightly better than shown by Figures 3, 7, and 8 and 
certainly to run to higher mileages. 

Increasing the synthetic level in large truck tires ap- 
parently requires more than an improvement in hysteresis 
by polymer, compounding or construction changes. Im 
provements also appear to be required in separation and 
cut-growth resistance, and perhaps in fabricating 
properties. 


Summary 


Large truck tires have been developed containing 30% 
synthetic rubber which approach natural rubber tires in 
performance. An increase in the synthetic content of 
large truck tires above 30 is accompanied by a linear 
drop in careass durability, a slight gain in natural rubber 
use efficiency, a sharp drop in synthetic rubber use eff 
ciency, and a sharp rise in the cost per tire mile. In 
smaller sizes the effect may be less pronounced. Syn 
thetic rubber treads are adequate for tread-wear resist- 
ance. Synthetic tires are more subject to heat, separa 
tion, and tread-crack failure. Testing season has a far 
greater effect upon tire operating temperature than the 
difference between natural and synthetic rubber treads 
Satisfactory large truck tires containing more than 30 
synthetic rubber can no doubt be developed if future 
research provides for polymer, compound. or construc 
tion improvements needed to give lower operating tem 
perature, better separation and cut-growth resistance, 
and perhaps better fabricating properties 
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Vinyl Latex Aids in Restoration 


HI. use of durable Geon vinyl plastic helps make pos 

sible the restoration of centuries-old art masterpieces 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. By spraying 
liquid Geon vinyl latex, a product of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, on the print or drawing which has 
been painstakingly cleaned and pieced together, a coat 
ing is obtained which will protect the print or drawing 
for many years. 

Francis W. Dolloff, a restoration expert in the muse 
um’s department of prints, believes that the use of Geon 
vinyl plastic will help prevent further decay and dis 
coloration and give the paper and medium a protection 
never possible before. To protect the colors and seal the 
paper fibers from the effects of dirt, insects, gases, bac 
teria, oxidation and atmospheric conditions, the liquid 
vinyl piastic is simply sprayed on the restoration and 
allowed to air-dry. Several coats are usually applied to 
give the proper amount of build-up. 

Although Mr. Dolloff has used the Geon vinyl plastic 
to aid in the restoration of old maps, charcoal sketches, 
and colored prints, probably the most interesting task, 
and certainly one of the more challenging, was that of 
the renovation of “Christ on the Cross.” a Flemish 
fifteenth century woodcut thought to have been used in 
a small church or chapel as an alterpiece, and now in 
the collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald. 

After 500 vears ot exposure to gases, atmospheric 
changes, dirt, dust, candle spatterings, and the devastat 
ing attacks of woodworms and silvertish (a wingless 


Centuries-Old Art Masterpieces 


the picture 
The woodcut was originallh 


insect living chiefly on starches and sugars), 
Was ina sad state of decay. 
printed in brown ink on two sheets of paper and colored 
by hand, mounted on unplaned pine inch thick, and 
21 x 33 inches in area. 

Cotton swabs saturated with alcohol were rolled over 
the surface to remove the dirt and a white deposit prob 
ably caused by a protective varnish applied many years 
ago. The picture was then photographed in color and 
black and white, and an outline drawing was made on a 
special handmade all-rag linen paper that was to be the 
final backing 

Next, warm water was flowed over the panel for five 
minutes to loosen the print. Then the slow, tedious proc- 
ess of removing the various pieces of the picture from 
the panel and placing them on the scale drawing was un 
dertaken. When the pieces were completely 
from the wooden panel they had to be further cleaned 
by floating them in water and then blotting out the excess 
moisture. The entire procedure of removing the picture 
from the wooden panel and then mounting it on the new 
backing took two people eight hours. 

After drying the assembled picture under blotters for 
a Week, it was put under infra-red lamps for five min 
utes to insure complete drying. Where the original pa 
per Was missing ina few places, color was touched in to 
pull the design together. The picture was then spraved 
with Geen vinyl plastic latex, and the restoration was 
complete. 
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Combatting Air Pollution Problems in the Rubber Plant 


O REDUCE offensive odors from manufacturing 

processes, the U.S. Rubber Co. is testing, at an esti- 
mated cost of $10,000 a year, a new ‘‘odor counteracting” 
device installed in one building of its Eagle Street plant 
in Providence, R. I. This latest move in the company’s 
campaign against air pollution has the blessing of city 
officials and is welcomed by residents of the area who 
have complained in the past about noxious odors from 
the plant. 

Technically, the new process is known as “odor nega- 
tion” or “counteraction,” but it is a relatively old theory 
that was propounded around the turn of the century by 
a Flemish scientist, Hendrick Zwaardemaker. He found 
that many odors have odor opposites. When equal quan- 
tities of both are dispersed at the same time, the two 
odors combine and the combination either has no smell 
or is non-offensive. 

The test system was installed in June, 1952, in the 
battery separator department at U.S. Rubber by Air- 
kem, Inc., of Old Lyme, Conn. A deodorizing system 
was particularly needed in the department, according to 
a company official, because different kinds of disagree- 
able smelling sulfides are used in the manufacture of 
battery separators. In actual operation, the odor counter- 
acting or “perfuming” device is not intended to do the 
job alone but is used as an auxiliary to existing methods. 

Here is how the integrated system works: Fumes 
from the rubber vulcanization process are carried in 


steam or compressed air from the vulcanizers to a ‘‘flash 
tank.” The flash tank allows the steam and air to expand 
suddenly. When the expansion occurs, much of the 
steam condenses to water, which carries off part of the 
odor through sewers. Some of the steam does not con- 
dense, however, and rises through an exhaust stack. 
This fraction of steam is further condensed in the ex- 
haust stack by spraying it with water or with a fog-like 
mist. 

Despite these two condensation processes, some of the 
odor would escape from the exhaust stack if it were not 
neutralized. This is where the odor counteracting device 
is used. A liquid deodorizing chemical, stored in a 50- 
gallon tank, is forced under air pressure through a series 
of fine nozzles near the top of the exhaust stack. The 
resulting spray combines with the fumes from the rub- 
ber vulcanization process and the combination is almost 
odorless. 

The system was relatively easy to install but has been 
rather expensive to operate because of the high cost of 
chemical deodorant. Estimated average cost in the initial 
period has been more than $900 a month according to 
Peter J. McGuire, assistant plant engineer. On that 
basis, he estimated the yearly cost of operation for the 
one unit at $10,000. U.S. Rubber engineers, working 
with Airkem technicians, hope to reduce the operating 
costs, however, by finding cheaper substitutes for the 
chemical that is used at present. 





Compounding Neoprene for Increased Resistance to Water 


(Continued from Page 76) 


stocks. Since the most commonly used temperature for 
testing is 70°C., this condition was selected for the 
experiments, but instead of employing a single exposure 
time of 7 days the test was extended to 224 days. Results 
obtained are given in Table VI. The neoprene stock 
cured with Pb,O, is markedly superior to the one based 
on GR-S and is only slightly inferior to the stocks based 
on GR-S-65 and natural rubber, 

The neoprene stock containing fine particle silica and 
cured with ZnO-MgO was difficult to evaluate in view 
of its previously discussed characteristic of passing 
through a maximum value. In the early stages of testing, 
it is inferior to natural rubber or GR-S-65, but at ex- 
posures longer than 112 days it is vastly superior to any 
of the elastomers tested. 





Taste VI—Weicut INCREASE (mg./in.?) 


Neoprene- Neoprene- 

Pb;O, Hi-Sil GR-S 

Compound ... B E H 

Days at 70° C 

Redo enea 16 89 64 9 12 
23 99 8&8 13 16 
° OARS 31 74 133 18 22 
 Saaee 47 66 239 33 34 
| SE 61 614 87 

54 2427 351 


GR-S-65 Rubber 
I G 





Summary 


The effect of water on various neoprene compounds 
has been studied. Compounds cured with Pb,O, are 
safer processing and are equal in water resistance to 
those cured with PbO. Conventional compounds cured 
with ZnO-MgO, while sufficiently resistant to water for 
most purposes, are inferior to Pb,O,-cured compounds. 
ZnO-MgO-cured compounds containing hydrated cal- 
cium silicate or fine particle silica differ from all others 
tested in that they exhibit equilibrium swell, and thus 
possess good physical properties even after extremely 
long immersions. Little difference was found in the 
water resistance of the various types of neoprene. Tests 
covering a range of temperature from 25°C. to 121°C. 
showed that maximum swell occurs at around 95°C. 
Aqueous solutions cause less swelling than distilled 
water, the degree of swell decreasing with the concentra- 
tion of the solution. 
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imitations of Synthetic Rubber Packings 
for High Temperature Application 


By E. L. CARLOTTA and E. M. HOBEIN 


Parker Appliance Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


HERE is a definite need for high temperature rubber 
compounds for use as molded seals in the various 
components of hydraulic and pneumatic systems on 

military and civilian aircraft. Intensified research on 
aircraft engines has produced greater thrust, expanded 
horsepower, and consequently more’ components or com- 
ponents of increased capacity must be accommodated 
throughout the air frame without excessive weight 
increases. 

Increased performance of the aircraft engine plus the 
compactness of the necessary accessories results in higher 
ambient temperatures for the surrounding equipment, 
and as the power plant has been stepped up in perform- 
ance, so have the accessory systems. The higher pressures 
which are developed in the hydraulic systems necessarily 
mean that more heat will be generated and consequently 
the rubber employed here is exposed to the higher 
temperatures. Likewise, the compactness of the hydraulic 
eqiipment results in the hydraulic lines running close to 
the heat generating units in the engine. The problem of 
heat dissipation is a very real one and is likely to grow 
larger as time goes on. 

Thus, equipment which was designed initially to handle 
temperatures that were of average range must by neces- 
sitv be modified to withstand the higher temperatures 
which are being produced. Any component which em- 
ploys the use of synthetic rubber as a seal must have a 
seal composition which will withstand these increased 
temperatures, whether it be in the air, hydraulic fluids, 
or both. : 

The size of the problem puts great emphasis on intro- 
ducing high heat resistance in synthetic rubber com- 
pounds. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that any 
given application demands a variety of characteristics 
from its rubber seals—static or dynamic. For example, a 
highly heat-resistant rubber seal without the expected 
resilience and deformability of rubber would be inferior 
to those made of harder materials, such as Teflon, Kel-F, 
and polyvinyl chloride, or of metal seals containing inert 
gases. 

Thus, the designer actually requires heat-resistant 
rubbers which also possess a combination of other 
characteristics. So the compounder turns to special 
formulations to produce the necessary properties in the 
desired degree, often balancing one against the other, 
since there is no application that requires mere heat 
resistance alone. Several or all of the following prop- 
erties are also involved: 

1. Extensibility: The O-ring seals by deformation so 
materials with good flexibility are required. 

2. Resistance to the Fluid Being Sealed: Various 
hydraulic oils and synthetic base fluids have varying 
effects on a given synthetic compound, so it is vital to use 
a sealing material which, when in contact with the fluid 
medium being handled, will resist not only chemical 
deterioration, but excessive swelling or shrinkage. 


Note: This paper was presented beforc the National Aeronautical Meeting 


of the Society of Automotive Engineers, New York, April 22, 1953 
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3. Resistance to Temperature Range: Few seals 
operate at one fixed temperature, and the rubber mate rial 
must retain satisfactory properties over the entire service 
temperature range, which may extend from —100°F. to 
over 500°F. 

4. Adequate Strength Properties: Elongation and 
torsional strength must be sufficient to withstand stretch- 
ing during installation and twisting and abrasion result- 
ing from motion of the parts. Low permanent set under 
compression at service temperatures is another import- 
ant requirement. 

5. Precision Forming: The rubber compound must be 
capable of being molded to very close tolerances if leak- 
proof closures are to be produced. 

Fortunately for the compounder, maximum properties 
in every ¢ alegory are not necessary for every application. 
High heat resistance, however, must be looked on as just 
one of the characteristics to be supplied by special formu- 
lation of synthetic rubber compounds. 


High Temperature Effects on Rubber 


In considering the high temperature limitations of 
rubber, we are entering probably the most confusing and 
controversial area of rubber technology. Many studies 
have been made of the static end dynamic aging of 
rubber at excessive temperatures and yet there are few 
theories for which contradictory evidence can not be 
found. 

Since the advent of synthetic rubber, it has not been 
possible to establish a common unit of measure which 
could be used to indicate deterioration caused by heat. 
When natural rubber was the only consideration, it was 
possible to establish temperature limitations by examining 
the deterioration of the physical properties ; however, in 
the case of synthetic elastomers, this evidence tells only 
a fraction of the story. The problem is further compli- 
cated by the numerous types of conditions under which 
synthetic rubber has been used. 

' A study of simple heat aging in synthetic rubber would 

only be of academic interest. In addition to heat, the 
rate and extent of deterioration will, in almost all appli- 
cations, be affected by other factors—the type of oil, the 
amount of ozone present, the initial compression on the 
rubber, and the type of metal being used to mention only 
a few. In short, heat is but one of a number of inter- 
acting variables involved in deterioration, and the de- 
terioration itself may take any one of a plurality of 
forms. 

The Gough-Joule effect, which describes the relation- 
ship of applied stress to the generation of heat, is well 
known. In most sealing applications it is a phenomenon 
which contributes to the accelerated aging of rubber at 
elevated temperatures. It is, however, only a minor fac- 
tor in the degradation of rubber caused by excessive heat 

When rubber is exposed to temperatures which are 
sufficient to cause a relatively rapid breakdown of the 
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FIG. 1—Physical properties of a medium acryloni- 
trile Buna-N rubber. (No plasticizer in synthetic oil 
MIL-L-7808—at 400°F.) 


molecular structure, other processes which favor degra- 
dation are also accelerated. Thermoplastic properties 
show up and deterioration by oxidation occurs. 

At the same time, though, there is always available 
within the rubber a potential for cross-linkage which will 
tend to repair some damage caused by degradation. If 
the design and environment of an application can be 
controlled to take advantage of this potential, it can in 
effect contribute to the life of a rubber seal or gasket. 
This means, of course, controlling temperature and strain 
which in many applications is not practical. 


Maximum Temperature: The question often arises 
concerning the maximum temperature for which it is 
possible to use a given rubber compound. To adequately 
answer this question, it is necessary to examine the in- 
dividual application and assess the result which aging will 
have on the effectiveness of the rubber in the application. 

As an example of this, we can consider hardening of 
the rubber on exposure to dry heat. A 70 durometer 
Buna N rubber used at a temperature of 350°F. will 
in a relatively short time harden to 90 or 95 durometer. 
Will this hardening affect its useability’? If it is being 
used as a vibration dampener, the answer is certainly 
“ves”, and such a temperature exposure must be con- 
sidered critical. However, we can not be so certain if 
the material is being used as a flange seal or even as a 
piston ring, especially if this change has been anticipated 
and the design adapted for it. 

The problem is then twofold. After the best possible 
rubber has been obtained for a given application, it is the 
responsibility of the design engineer to utilize this ma- 
terial in a manner which will take into account the in- 
evitable changes which it will undergo. 


Design: There are several general rules with which 
every engineer designing rubber-containing units for 
operation at elevated temperatures should be familiar. 
First consideration should be the relationship of fatigue 
or breakdown to the initial deformation. A rubber com- 
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ponent should be designed to place it under the least 
possible initial stress. This is advisable since the rate of 
degradation will be directly proportional to the magni- 
tude of this stress. Under this rule can be considered the 
problem of providing ample room for the swell experi- 
enced when rubber is exposed to certain oils or fuels. A 
rubber O-ring, for instance, when it is exposed to such 
oils, experiences hydrocarbon interchange and resultant 
swelling ; if the groove or cavity does not provide suf- 
ficient room for the ring’s enlargement, the penalty is 
excessive confinement and an increased rate of deteriora- 
tion. 

The second rule is to anticipate other physical changes 
in rubber components as a result of service conditions. 
Though already discussed, it cannot be over-emphasized 
that a change in physical properties of the rubber part 
should be expected. The design should have, whenever 
possible, provisions to minimize the effect of these 
changes. 


Frictional Heat: Supplying adequate lubrication 
wherever rubber is exposed to relative motion might 
seem elementary. This rule is often violated, however, 
with the result that frictional heat is developed. 

It is difficult and sometimes impossible to get an ac- 
curate measurement of frictional heat and therefore it is 
sometimes overlooked. A relatively moderate ambient 
temperature may then be unjustly blamed for a specific 
instance of seal deterioration. Frictional heat becomes 
more important as the seal becomes larger, i.e., as the 
ratio of volume to surface increases. Not only is more 
heat generated by the larger seal, but more heat is re- 
tained because rubber is a poor thermal conductor. The 
accumulation of high temperatures within the rubber as 
a result of friction is often severe, in which case it con- 
stitutes a real problem in the deterioration of the ma- 
terial. 

In the field of pneumatics there are some perplexing 
problems in applications where rubber seals are exposed 
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FIG. 2—Tensile strength deterioration in air at 250° 
and 300°F. (Buna-N compound, no plasticizer). 
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to relative motion and where adequate lubrication is im- 
possible. If the resultant friction is at all significant, this 
type of application is not practical. However, such de- 
signs exist and must be considered. Here surface finish 
of the metal parts which the O-ring or seal is in contact 
with may be even more important than the selection of 
the proper synthetic compound. 

The O-ring used as a rotary seal is an example of a 
specialized application where frictional heat together 
with abrasion resistance have been limiting factors. 
When adequate lubrication is possible, this type of seal 
has worked remarkably well in temperatures up to 
300°F. and surface speeds about 700 feet per minute. 
New designs to permit better lubrication, such as skewing 
the O-ring groove with respect to the rotational axis of 
the shaft, may make this type of application more popu- 
lar. 

In addition to these principles, consideration in a de- 
sign should be given to the incompressibility of rubber 
and the contribution of excessive deformation without 
lateral restraint to the formation and growth of flex 
cracks. Thus, if too much dimensional freedom be 
allowed a compressed O-ring in the plane normal to the 
stress, bulging will occur leading to damaging cracks. 

In view of these considerations, it is evident that the 
designer of a rubber component can take up where the 
rubber technologist leaves off. Not even the most op- 
timistic rubber chemist would advocate the use of 
presently available rubber compounds for extended 
periods of time over 450°F. However, the range between 
300°F. and 450°F. is borderline, and it is in this range 
that the proper application of rubber in an accessory is 
most critical. 


Rubber vs. Oils: Since the maximum temperature for 
which it is possible to use most hydraulic and lubricating 
oils is within this range, the problems with rubber at high 
temperature have not in most cases been insoluble. Of 
the applications which have not functioned properly with 
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rubber the great majority utilized newer oils which are 
particularly severe on all elastomers. The synthetic, di- 
ester oils of the MIL-O-7808A type, are examples of this 
medium (Fig. 1). In recent months the rubber com- 
pounder has been able to extend the temperature limita- 
tion of rubber which can be used with this oil from 275° 
to 325°F. and more improvement is certain to be forth- 
coming. 


Static and Dynamic Aging: To illustrate the effect 
of static aging on rubber when exposed to high tempera- 
tures, two graphs have been prepared (Figs. 2 and 2A). 
Generally, it can be noted that when particularly high 
temperatures are present rubber will harden and conse- 
quently lose its resilience. A decrease in tensile strength 
and elongation is to be expected because of the molecular 
degradation which is effected. This same reduction in 
molecule size is responsible for the increased tendency 
to take a permanent set. The hardening is caused by the 
volatilization of the smaller molecular fractions within 
the rubber and the plasticizers which have been used in 
the compounding to achieve various properties. The net 
effect of this volatilization is of course to concentrate the 
solid pigments within the compound and decrease the 
amount of rubber and oil per unit volume. 

Each type of rubber and each compound will respond 
to aging at different rates and to a different extent for 
any given temperature and time system. The total effect 
of these factors in a moving application—dynamic aging 

is not so simply shown. The effect of initial strain, 
total amplitude and frequency are contributory to heat 
aging. The magnitude of their effect for one set of cir- 
cumstances is shown in Fig. 3. The data for this graph 
was obtained with a flexing fixture similar to the Du- 
Pont Machine using Parker Compound 438-3, a Buna N 
base compound especially suitable for pneumatic service 
at temperatures up to 300°F. 

By plotting the ratio of fatigue life at 75°F. against a 
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FIG. 4—High temperature limits of various rubbers. 


given temperature, the deterioration of the rubber is 
shown to be much more rapid than would be expected in 
an unstressed condition. This illustrates, then, a prac- 
tical method by which the serviceability of a rubber part 
may be extended. If a reduction in the amplitude and 
frequency of strain on the part can be brought about it 
will result in longer service. 


Requirements of Rubber: Summarizing, if we con- 
sider the chemistry necessary to produce a material which 
will in some degree fulfill all of the characteristics we 
expect from rubber, it will be evident why heat might be 
called a natural enemy of rubber. 

The five basic properties of synthetic elastomers— 
which together make them a unique engineering material 
for which there is no substitute in many hydraulic and 
pneumatic applications—are : 

1. Practically complete return after extension or com- 
pression. 

Rapid return after deformation. 
Large reversible deformation. 
Resistance to hydraulic oils and lubricating oils. 

5. Reasonably high tensile strength and_ elastic 
modulus. 

According to Schmidt and Marlies (7), the primary re- 
quirement of a material with such properties is a “mass 
of high polymer chains for which the thermodynamically 
stable condition is a coiled, tangled disorder.” Further, 
the individual molecules must be sufficiently attracted to 
each other so that temporary disentanglement will not re- 
sult ina breakdown. There must be rapid motion within 
the molecule, however, not sufficient to displace the mole- 
cule as a whole. 

In addition to degrading the polymer, heat can also 
supply the energy necessary to permanently displace the 
rubber molecule. A lower molecular weight and the dis- 
placement of molecules can clearly cause deterioration of 
all properties for which rubber is utilized. 

If an application is such that one of the primary prop- 
erties is super critical, it may be possible to obtain a 
rubber compound which has an excess of this property, 
thus providing leeway for considerable natural or ac- 
celerated heat aging before its usefullness is exhausted. 
This consideration together with the previously men- 
tioned engineering precautions and methods make it im- 
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possible to place an exact maximum temperature on the 
useability of rubber. 

The maximum for most applications is somewhere be- 
tween 300°F. and 525°F. but precisely where this will 
fall will be controlled by the combination of properties 
required by the rubber, the suitability of the design, the 
length of service required, and the ingenuity of the en- 
gineer and rubber compounder. 


Present Concept of a High Temperature Rubber 


Presently available synthetic rubber compounds for 
use at elevated temperatures have top service tempera- 
tures which range up to about 525°F. (Fig. 4). This 
group is based on the following elastomers with the in- 
dividual advantages and limitations noted : 


Acrylonitrile Synthetic Rubber—This is the rubber 
sometimes designated as Buna-N. It is one of the most 
used of the seal molding rubber bases, in which group it 
is placed by its excellent resistance to petroleum oils and 
synthetic base lubricants. Buna-N compounds can be 
used with hydraulic fluids at temperatures up to about 
300°F., and by proper formulation can be made service- 
able to about 325°F., particularly with the di-ester type 
fluids. These compounds have low permanent. set, 
superior characteristics as to tear and tensile strength, 
sunlight and ozone resistance, and can be compounded 
to function effectively at base temperatures of minus 
75°F. or lower. 


Silicone Elastomers— Although silicones in one form 
or another have been available since 1943, the question: 
‘What are silicones?” is still frequently heard. Boiled 
down to basic essentials, silicones are simply a new and 
entirely synthetic combination of organic and inorganic 
substances possessing properties of each. The inorganic 
substance is silicon, a principal constitutent of sand and 
glass, which explains why silicone compounds have out- 
standing resistance to heat, cold, chemicals, and the 
weather. The organic member consists of one or more 
hydrocarbons and from these the silicones get their 
flexibility. By varying the organic partner, the chemist 
has been able to produce silicones ranging in form from 
volatile liquids to dense solids. Silicone rubber is valuable 
for one or more of its four basic properties. Each main 
property has a number of interesting sub-characteristics, 
any one of which may provide a solution to high tempera- 
ture sealing problems. The following are the four basic 
properties of silicone rubber: 

1. Resistance to Temperature Extremes: Tempera- 
tures as high as 450°F. have little effect on the physical 
and electrical properties of silicone rubber (Fig. 5), an 
outstanding property and an important factor in many 
applications. Low compression set at high temperatures 
plus high thermal conductivity are also important proper- 
ties to be considered. 

2. Release from Sticking: Silicones release readily 
from sticky materials over a wide temperature range be- 
cause of the inert surface of the material. 

3. /nertness: Silicones resist many aircraft hydraulic 
fluids and lubricating oils; however, MIL-O-5606 types 
cause severe deterioration at high temperatures (Fig. 6). 
Compounds are non-corrosive and are chemically stable 
at temperatures over 600°F. 

4+. Unusual Surface Properties: Silicone compounds 
have excellent weather resistance and superior aging 
properties compared to most other synthetic elastomers. 
Fluoro-Elastomers—This group is comprised of such 
materials as Teflon, Kel-F, and the like and are import- 
ant when used for simple gasketing, where their proper- 
ties of virtual chemical inertness and good resistance to 
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temperatures up to about 400°F. are valuable. Fluoro- 
elastomers have rather poor elastomeric characteristics 
as compared to synthetic rubber, and when formulated 
into compounds for improved flexibility most of the 
elastomers present an added problem in that the plasti- 
cizer used reduces strength, chemical and heat resistance. 


Acrylic Rubber—Acrylic rubber vulcanizates because 
of their chemically saturated nature show excellent heat 
and hot oil resistance up to 350°F. Above that tempera- 
ture, they show accelerated loss of weight in air, a nega- 
tive swell in oils, and become hard and brittle in shorter 
periods of time. This group is made up of such rubbers 
as Hycar 4021, Lactoprene, and Acrylon BA-12 
and EA-5. They are similar to each other in many re- 
spects and are recommended for applications where the 
following properties are desired. 
1. Resistance to air temperatures up to 350°F. 
2. Resistance to hot oils of low analine point and ex- 
treme-pressure lubricants up to 350°F. 
3. Resistance to flex cracking. 
+. Resistance to oxidation, ozone, and sunlight. 
Their tendency to take a permanent set or to cold flow 
at only moderate temperatures is a limiting factor and 
resistance to most hydraulic oils is unsatisfactory. The 
acrylic rubbers are recommended in applications where 
advantage can be taken of their special properties in: 
()-rings Diaphragms 
Oil Seals Grommets 
Coolant Seals Water Seals 
Gaskets Protective Covers 
Packings Hose 


Consideration of Compounding Ingredients 


Along with the consideration of high temperature base 
elastomers, we must also include the other constituents of 
a compound mixture. These include the plasticizers con- 
tained, the antioxidants or age resistors used and the 
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accelerators necessary to produce high temperature com- 
pounds. We shall discuss them brietly in the order that 
they are listed. 

Plasticizer research and plasticizer developments in 
recent years have been extensive, and today the rubber 
compounder has at his disposal a wide variety of plas- 
ticizers. Selection of the proper plasticizer, the plasticizer 
combinations and concentration are the preferred methods 
of obtaining the optimum properties in the final product. 
The ideal plasticizer for high temperature operations 
should exhibit permanence, so that its effects will persist 
throughout the service life of the final product. It should, 
therefore, possess zero volatility. It should be highly 
efficient, imparting maximum flexibility with minimum 
loss in strength. Actually, no one plasticizer fills all of 
these needs simultaneously. For example, plasticizers 
which are most efficient are usually also most fugitive 
(Figs. 7 and 7A). Synthetic rubber compounds for oper 
ating temperatures beyond 300°F. usually contain no 
plasticizers or other anti-oxidizing materials which might 
migrate to the surface, evaporate, and cause hardening 
and cracking of rubber. 

Plasticizer loss through evaporation or volatilization 
can occur at room temperatures and is greatly accelerated 
at elevated temperatures. Whenever a plasticizer is lost 
from the material it plasticizes, there is an initial increase 
in tensile strength. Hardness and modulus also increase. 
The rubber first becomes stiff and “boardy” and_ ulti- 
mately cracks on flexing. Shrinkage also occurs and 
seals manufactured to rigid dimensional specifications are 
seriously distorted. The use of no plasticizers at all in 
high temperature compounds minimizes these problems. 
It must be pointed out, though, that the low temperature 
flexibility of a compound is a function of the plasticizer 
contained. The degree to which the plasticizing element 
can be eliminated depends on the polymer and*the lower 
temperature limit set for the service contemplated. 

Other factors of primary consideration in the com- 
pounding of high temperature synthetic rubber are the 
antioxidants or age resistors, and the acceleration 





technique necessary to produce resistance to higher 
temperatures. If a substance inhibits oxidation, it is 
properly termed an antioxidant. An age resistor is a 
substance or a material which when incorporated into a 
rubber compound helps to protect the vulcanizate against 
certain kinds of aging. Either term is suitable for ordi- 
nary use. The most important elements of aging retarded 
by antioxidants are oxidation, tlex cracking, atmospheric 
cracking, heat deterioration, and copper or manganese 
deterioration. No one antioxidant serves all purposes. 

In choosing the proper antioxidant for a particular 
compound, consideration must be given to the conditions 
under which the product is to be used or kept. It is com- 
mon practice to use a combination of two antioxidants in 
a compound for improved aging. The combinations are 
usually superior to any single antioxidant and permit the 
use of larger proportions of antioxidants without the dan- 
ger ot bloom. 

As for acceleration, the use of organic vulcanizing 
agents can radically reduce the proportion of sulfur re- 
quired for curing. Acceleration of this kind imparts 
important benefits from the point of view of heat resist- 
ance. The advantages of low-sulfur and sulfurless ac- 
celeration are as follows: 

Produces low compression or permanent set. 
Allows easy processing. 
Permits the widest range of any type of accelera 


+. Imparts the best aging of any type of acceleration. 


5. Last but not least, provides the best heat resisiance 
of any known acceleration technique. 


Outlook for Enhanced Heat Resistance 

The authors have taken a liberal view concerning the 
heat-resisting potential of the presently available elas 
tomers. This is justified on the basis of improved design 
and better rubber compounding. However, the need for 
rubbery materials which will operate for long periods of 
time at temperatures exceeding 450°F. is increasing and 
this growing necessity absorbs more and more attention. 
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Polyacrylates—Of the base elastomers discussed, two 
types—the polyacrylics of the Hyear 4021 type and sil 
cones—are relatively new materials, and it is difficult to 
predict what improvements will be made by the develop- 
ment of new compounding techniques and the use of new 
compounding materials. Just as the development of 
“sulfurless”’ curing agents increased the heat resistance 
of the conventional polymers, so the development of new 
curing agents for these materials will conceivably im 
prove their properties. 


Silicones—The silicones have been rapidly 
popularity in the aircraft industry during the past few 
years and undoubtedly only a small part of their poten 
tial has been realized. The silicones at this time offer 
the most satisfactory answer to dry heat-resistant rubber 
requirements, Their excellent resistance to temperatures 
up to 500°F. is well known and need not be elaborated 
on here. Their oil resistance and mechanical properties 
are not equal to the organic rubber, though definite im- 
provement is being made in this direction. The problem 
of decreasing these deficiencies is being studied from two 


gaining 


directions. 

Fundamental research is being conducted to modify 
the silicone rubber molecule to provide base elastomers 
with enhanced properties. At the same time, the rubber 
compounder is working to develop new compounding 
materials and techniques to boost the usefulness of the 
basic gum now available. The effectiveness of this dual 
approach has been amply demonstrated with the con 
ventional organic elastomers. In this way only is it 
possible for the rubber fabricator to develop specific 
materials for the thousands of applications required by 
the aircraft industry. 

In the short period of two years, the physical proper 
ties of silicone rubber have been increased from a maxi 
mum tensile strength of 800 psi and an elongation of 
300° to tensile strengths of 1600 psi and elongations of 
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$' MIE three years ago the 
Division of Rubber Chem 
istry of the American Chem 


Save the 
Library 


establishment of a 
Library to be operated under the auspices of the Divi 
sion. Akron was the logical site for a library of this 
nature and accordingly a satisfactory deal was worked 
out with the University of Akron for housing, super 
vision, ete. A special Library Committee was established 
by the Division and a special librarian was chosen. The 
Committee worked up an agenda of functions for the 
library and this program has been faithfully followed in 
the past three years. 

It takes a good deal of money to run a library and to 
cover the services of a paid librarian. Costs of the 
Rubber Library to date have been borne by the Division, 
plus generous donations from the Rubber Manufactur 
ers Association, plus contributions from the industry. 
The donations and the contributions, unfortunately, 
have been largely exhausted, and the Executive Com 
mittee of the Division has decided that it would be too 
much of a drain on Division funds to maintain the 
library from such funds. Accordingly, and based solely 
on the financial aspects involved, the Executive Com 
mittee at its last meeting in Chicago decided to with 
draw its financial support from the Rubber Library 
There are sufficient funds on hand to maintain the library 
for another few months, but beyond that its continuance 
is doubtiul. 

We find no fault with the members of the Executive 
Committee in reaching a negative decision in this in 
stance since, as it was announced at the business session 
in Chicago, the annual cost of operating the library is 
greater than the annual net income of the Rubber Divi 
sion. We do, however, feel that it would be a serious 
mistake on the part of the rubber manufacturing indus 
try at large to let the library die, aborning as it were. 
The rubber manufacturing industry is now big business, 
with total annual sales running over $5 billion dollars, 
and the technologists of the field can use a central 
library to definite advantage. We think some of these 
advantages have been overlooked, and in some cases 
ignored, by the industry. 

Despite publicity given to the activities of the Rubber 
Library, particularly in the rubber journals, technolo 
gists are still not aware of the services of which thes 
For example, the library prepares 
and makes no charges 


can avail themselves. 
special bibliographies on request 
of any kind for such bibliographies. Copies of these 
bibliographies, once prepared, are maintained on file 
and can be secured without cost on request. There are 
bibliographies available on the use and application of 
Q-rings, the drying of adhesive-coated fabrics, the use of 


ical Society authorized the 
Rubber 
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plasticizers in GR-S, the determination of ozone 1m alr, 
operation and safety factors in mills and calenders, and 
on the use of synthetic resins in natural and synthetic 
rubbers. More than 20 such bibliographies have been 
prepared, every one of which is of practical value to rub 
ber technologists, and yet the demand for copies has 
been relatively negligible. 

How many times has a rubber technologist wished 
to lay his hands on some out-of-print book or 
almost forgotten technical report ? The Rubber Library 
has prepared a Union List of Books and a Union List of 
These lists represent the combined holdings of 


SOT 


Serials. 
the major rubber companies (and others) and the liter 
ature covered by these lists can be borrowed through 
the library on an inter-library loan basis by any accred 
ited member of the rubber industry. This service has 
been more widely recognized by the industry, as attested 
to by the fact that over 620 inter-library loans wert 
made in the first 18 months of existence of the Rubber 
Library. This is a practical service, one which the in 
dustry has long needed, and it would disappear with the 
liquidation of the library. 

We are fully aware of the fact that all of the rubber 
manufacturers and all of the suppliers are not com 
pletely sold on the necessity of maintaining a Rubber 
Library. Many of these organizations have compre 
hensive libraries of their own and the funds to secure 
special services, such as the preparation of bibliographies 
on specific subjects. The smaller manufacturers and 
suppliers, however, are not quite in the same category, 
although they play in the same league. However, as 
Lincoln once phrased it, every man owes part of his 
time to the industry of which he is a part, and we 
could easily paraphrase that text to cover the thought 
that every manufacturer and supplier owes a little to 
the general benefit of the industry of which he is a 
participant. 

We are not ignoring the fact that it takes money to 
operate the Rubber Library, but we feel that not all chan 
nels for such money have been explored. For instance, 
might it not be possible for each of the local rubber 
groups to make an annual contribution to the library: 
Could not a further effort be expended to convince 
manufacturers and suppliers of the need for the library, 
so that more substantial contributions would be forth 
We are sure theré are other avenues open for 
consideration. It is quite possible that the Rubber Man 
ufacturers Association would continue making annual 
donations to the library. 
I-xecutive Committee of the Rubber Division may review 
Every member of the Division has 


coming ? 


It is even possible that the 


its recent decision. 
a voice in its operation, and we hope voices will be raised 
quickly to avoid the scheduled liquidation of the Rubber 
Library. 
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RFC ANNOUNCES NEW SALES POLICY FOR GR-S; 
PRESIDENT NAMES TWO TO DISPOSAL COMMISSION 


0 September 30, Kenton R. Cravens, administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, announced a new sales policy for certain synthetic 
rubber products manufactured in the government’s rubber-producing facili- 
ties. Under the new policy, orders for dry GR-S placed with RIC by rubber 
manufacturers will be firm and binding agreements, not subject to cancella- 
tion. The new policy was formulated to help RFC anticipate consumer de 
mands, schedule production more evenly and avoid unwarranted high in- 
ventories. As the RFC was adjusting its sales procedures, several published 
reports appeared which stated that the agency stands to make nearly 19% 
profit on sales of $360,000,000 to $370,000,000 of synthetic rubber in fiscal 
1954. The total profit, it is estimated, will reach $70,000,000 against the 
$62,000,000 profit recorded in fiscal 1953. It is expected, however, that the 
amount of synthetic rubber sold by RFC in fiscal 1954 will be less than was 


sold in the previous fiscal year. 


Meanwhile, on October 6, President Eisen- 


hower appointed two of the three members of the Rubber Producing Facil- 
ities Disposal Commission, which will dispose of the government-owned 


synthetic rubber plants. 

The two members named by 
Eisenhower are Everett Richard 
Memphis, Tenn., and Leslie 
Rounds of Kennebunkport, Me It was 
also reliably reported that the third mem 


ford 


President 
Cook of 
Raymond 


ber of the commission was to be Ly 
C. Hutchins, chairman of the board of the 
Winchester Arms Co., Winchester, Mass 
At this writing, otficial 
nouncement was Hutchins 
appointment 

Mr. Cook is president of Cook & Co., 
cotton merchants and export concern. He 
was born in Indianapolis fifty-nine 
cotton 


however, m 
made of Mr 


vears 
ago and entered the business in 
1916 
Cotton Shippers Association and a member 
of the New York, New Orleans and Men 
phis Cotton Exchanges. He was a briga 
dier general in the United States Air 
Force during World War II 

Mr. Rounds is first vice-president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
years old He joined the Federal 


York in 1917 


He is president of the Americar 


is 67 


Reserve Bank of New 


To Study Disposal Questior 


Mr. Cook and Mr. Rounds, toget! 
Mr. Hutchins, if his 


through, will be charged with studying the 


appointment 


and making a_ recon 


1955 


disposal question 


mendation to Congress by earl 
gress voted this disposal met! 
took up the 
plants earlier this vear 
The Disposal 


de signed i 


matter of selling 


Rubber 


achieve three 


New York He 








sted by the President in a message to 
Congress last April. These are: that the 
national security shall be safeguarded, that 
a free competitive synthetic rubber industry 
shall be established, and that the govern- 
ment shall realize the full fair value of the 
plants upon their sale to private ownership 


Changes Sale Procedure 


In its announcement on a change in the 
sales procedure for dry GR-S, RFC stated 
the procedure and basis for sales of 
GR-I, GR-S latex and the dry GR-S poly- 
ners of small production, which have been 
excepted, remain unchanged 
The amended regulations that 
large manufacturers (purchasers of 750,000 
pounds or more of GR-S in any one of 
the months of June, July or August, 
1953) will be required to place firm orders 
on a 90-day forward More than 
700 small manufacturers, who comprise t! 
vast majority of RFC purchasers, will sub 


provide 


basis 


mit firm purchase orders on only a 30-day 

forward basis 
Under the 

facturers must place orders for 


new procedure, large manu 
November 
shipments not later than October 10. Or 
ders for December, 1953, and January, 
1954, filed with RFC by October 
15. Large purchasers requesting shipments 
during any month after next January must 
forward orders not later than the 
sth day of the third month prior to the 
nth in which shipments are requested 


must be 


firm 


1 


Small purchasers are required to submit 


their firm orders by the 10th of the month 
prior to the month shipments are requested. 
All purchasers will have firm price protec 
tion during the term of the agreement and 
will be granted the benefit of any price 
reductions before shipment. 

The purchase price under purchase or 
ders and forward orders submitted before 
designated deadlines will be the published 
price of RFC (plus uniform freight 
charge) on the transmittal date. The pur 
chase price under purchase orders and for 
ward orders submitted subsequent to the 
deadline, will be the published price of 
RFC on the transmittal date, plus one 
quarter of a cent per pound. 

Estimates on RFC profit on sales of syn 
thetic rubber during fiscal 1954 take into 
account the costs of putting some synthetic 
plants into mothballs as total production 
adjusts to lower demand. In fact, getting 
rid of these so-called “inefficient” produc 
tion lines is the reason for the higher 
profit margin, experts explain. 

Last vear, with well over 600,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber sold, the government 
opened up its most expensive pipelines to 
keep up with demand. GR-S made with 
alcohol-butadiene is said to be a_break- 
even or losing proposition at 23c a pound 
This expensive operation is no longer in 
use. Recently, the alcohol lines were shut 
down. It was also expected that certain 
higher-cost petroleum-based synthetic fa- 
cilities also will go into standby soon. 

Operating with the lowest priced petro 
leum stocks, the margin of profit will be 
as great as ever, even though production 
is lower. The saving on efficiency bal 
ances the production loss “within a penny.’ 
This is said to be so because synthetic 
rubber making is essentially a matter of 
pipes and valves, with relatively little labor 
involved and feedstocks accounting for 75 
to 80% of cost 

The rubber industrv, confident that busi 
ness will good, predicts that 570,000 
tons of synthetic will be produced in calen 
dar 1954. A major portion of the differ 
ence between 1954 and 1953 production will 
be made up in increased imports of natural 
rubber. It is to be noted that natural 
rubber has been selling for slightly 
than GR-S in the past few months 


stay 


less 


Shafer Comments on Disposal 


As briefly reported in the September 
issue of RupBer Ace, Representative Paul 
W. Shafer (Rep., Mich.), in a recent ad 
dress before the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association, made interesting com 
ments on the present disposal picture. Mr 


Shafer urgent plea for early 


some 


made an 
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placement of U. S. synthetic rubber pro- 
duction in the hands of private producers 
so that position in Southeast 
\sia can be saved. At the same time, he 
warned that present Congressional provi 
sions for such disposal are not likely to 


\merica’s 


expedite the transfer. 

Mr. Shafer asserted that in the opinion 
of many people in the natural rubber pro 
ducing areas of Southeast Asia, 
ernment-owned monopoly is a dagger 
being and insidiously inserted in 
their heart and gradually twisted to such 
an extent that all of the goodwill we have 
disinte 


“our gov 


slowly 


created in the years gone by is 
grating.” 

He stated that the natural rubber people 
want to compete against synthetic rubber, 
but feel that they confront unfair compe 
tition in a wholly-owned U. S. government 
monopoly. Mr. Shafer agreed that in the 
past there had been understandable reluc 
tance on the part of government to release 
over such an important 
item as synthetic rubber; and he also noted 
that private industry had entertained un- 
certainties whether synthetic rubber could 
in fact compete in price and quality with 
the natural product. 


control defense 


Commends President's Action 


Events and technology have answered in 
favor of synthetics, Mr. Shafer noted. 
Therefore, he said, President Eisenhower's 
of last April 14 asking for action 
on plant disposal was admirably timed 

However, Mr. Shafer, who 
legislative difhculties in) coming to an 
agreement on proper procedure, insisted : 
“I would be less than candid if | did not 
tell you that I have doubts as to whether 
there will ever be anything sold under this 
act. . . . What we have is a disposal act 
containing inconsistencies, overshadowed by 
unreasonable requirements and_ practically 


messas 


recounted 


begging for political log-rolling. 

“Tt is conceivable,” he continued, “that 
under the circumstances our synthetic rub 
ber industry the big- 
gest white elephants in the history of gov 
The new developments with re 


may become one of 
ernment 
spect to polyesters may make our present 
facilities obsolete. Developments in Buty] 
rubber may seriously depress the value of 
existing copolymer plants. The only re 
straint now in existence is the possibility 
of government competition but if the ce 
mand for new rubber increases to such an 
extent that private industry can 
with government, we may possibly find pri 
vate industry constructing synthetic rubber 
facilities efficient than 


compete 


considerably more 
those now in existence. 

“If this does happen, the 
facilities rapidly 
That, coupled with the charges that will 
be made against any members of big busi 
ness who bid on these plants, may cause a 
considerable lack of enthusiasm in) put 
these facilities to spread among 
possible bidders,” he declared. 


government 


may become obsolete 


chasing 


Natural Consumption Rises 


News of 
U.S, 


natural rubber came from the 
Department of which 
recently reported that the world consumed 
more, but rubber 


Commerce, 


less, natural 


produced 


REEVES BROTHERS ACQUIRES VULCAN RUBBER PRODUCTS AND DUROFLEX 


E. C. Hemes 
Brothers, Ine., New York, 


has announced the acquisition of 
Products Corp. ot 


Reeves 
N. Y 
the Vulcan Rubber 
srooklyn, N. Y., and Duroflex, Inc. of 
Buena Vista, Va Both ¢ 
producers ot industrial 
and both will become separate corporate 
Brothers All 
and 
will come Reeves owner 
ship and management. Vulcan Rubber 
was established in 1911, while Duroflex 
was established in January, 1953 by E 
C. Hemes, who had_ formerly 
executive vice-president of Vulcan Rub- 
The principals of the new 
will be John M 
Brothers, who will 


Ompanies are 
coated fabrics 
subsidiaries of Reeves 
machinery trade 
under 


assets, 


properties, 
names 


been 
ber. Reeves 
subsidiaries Reeves, 


president of Reeves 


D. J. McKnight 


C. Haas 


also assume the presidency of both Vul 
can Rubber and Duroflex; E. C. Hemes, 
who well be vice-president and general 
manager of both subsidiaries, and Dale 
J. McKnight, who will sales 
manager for both subsidiaries. Mr. Me 
Knight was formerly sales manager for 
the Radel Leather Manufacturing Co. of 
Newark, N. J. Carl Haas, who joined 
Vulcan Rubber as_ plant i 
August of this year, will continue in that 
was formerly plant man- 
ager of Molded Products of 
lrrenton, N. J. Current plans are to con 
tinue operations at both the Vulcan Rub- 
ber and Duroflex plants. Research and 
will be 


become 


Manager in 


capacity He 
Stokes 


laboratory facilities broadened 


under the Reeves management 








during the first seven months of 1953 than 
in the corresponding period last year. It 
said production in 1953 totaled 977,500 long 
including 152,500 long Tuly 
This compared output of 1,020,000 
long tons in 1952's first seven months 
Natural rubber 
vear to 907,500 tons fron 
the like July, 
consumption totaled 117,500 tons. The de- 
included esti 
hj . 


tons, tons in 


with 


consumption rose this 
840,000 tons for 
1953, 


months a vear ago 


partment said these figures 
mated imports in Russia and ( 
1,000 tons in July, 74,500 tons in the 
seven months of 
the 1952 period 


During the 


1953 and &6,500 tons 


same months, synthetic rub 
ber production outside Russia increased to 


397,500 this 


tons, including 87,000 tons 
July. This compared witl 

duction of 539,145 January 
July period last year. Synthetic consump 


tion outside the Soviet 


tons in 
Union also rose 
above a vear ago. This year, 
mounted to 552,000 tons, including 67,500 
tons in July, 
months total of 512,500 tons in 
Commerce Department officials sai 
United 
counted for much of the rise in use 


consumption 


compared with a 
1952 


seven 


this vear ac 
of both 


seven months 


States consumption 
types of rubber. For the first 
of this vear, they said, U. S. consumption 
“soared” to 834,404 tons from 717,829 tons 
in 1952 
World natural rubber stocks at the 

of July totaled 820,000 tons, up 2,500 tons 
over December 31, 1952 This included 
235,000 tons in producing countries, 397,500 
countries (excluding 


fons im consuming 


Russian and Chinese stocks and govern- 
ment stocks in the U. S., the United King 


dom and France) and 187,500 tors afloat 
Ceylon Debating Action 


According to recent advices reaching this 
country, the Ce 


decide shortly on a recommendation by the 


lonese government will 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development that the total area under rub- 
in Ceylon should not be in 
This 


govern 


ber cultivation 
creased, and might even be decreased 
recommendation was made to the 


ment after a representative team from the 
World Bank had investigated Ceylon’s eco 
jomic and agricultural potentialities. The 
country has nearly 700,000 acres under rub 
her, of which 34% is European owned. The 
remainder is under Ceylonese ownership 
Ceylon’s annual production of rubber to 
tals 96,500 tons, of which 50,000 are 
shipped to Communist China under a five 
The remainder is sold in 
the open market. The 
Ceylon rubber at the open market price are 
the United States and the United King 
dom. Last vear the United States bought 
nearly 17,000 tons of Cevlon rubber and 
the United Kingdom purchased 15,000 tons 
The World Bank’s 
stop an increase in Ceylon’s rubber acreage 
was meant to that rubber yields 
would be improved rather than that acre- 
should continue to expand at the ex 
In the absence 


year contract 


chief buyers of 


recommendation to 


assure 


pense of quality of yields 
check on expansion of 
1,500 acres of 
rubber is planted annually 


ot anv effective 


acreage, an average of new 





WALTON, BALL AND NEAL HEAD ACS RUBBER DIVISION FOR 1953-54 


Announcement of the election by letter 
ballot of new officers for the 1953-54 sea- 
son was one of the highlites of the 64th 
meeting of the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry of the American Chemical Society 
The meeting, held at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago, IIL, on September 9 to 11 in 
conjunction with the 124th Meeting of the 
parent society, attracted an official registra- 
tion of slightly over 800, with total regis- 
tration estimates ranging as high as 950. 

The major feature of the meeting, of 
course, was the presentation of the 21 
technical papers spread over three separate 
with the retiring chairman, 

Byam (DuPont), presiding over 
session, A. E. Neal (DuPont) 
over the second, and A. E. Laurence 
(Phillips Chemical) over the third Ab 
stracts of all of the papers were published 
in our July, 1953, Other activities 
included a luncheon-meeting of the 25- 
Year Club, the 
the presentation of the 1953 Charles Good 
year Lecture, the divisional banquet, which 


SESSIONS, 
Seward G 
the first 


Issue 


regular business meeting, 


was preceded by the annual suppliers’ co- 
operative cocktail party, plant visits, and a 
special program for the ladies. A few sur 
prises were also sprung on members and 


guests 


New Officers for 1953-54 


letter ballot, with over 
1100 votes were announced at the 
business meeting by M. E. Lerner (Rus 
BER AGE), representing the Tellers Com 
The election results 
lows: Chairman, James C. Walton (Bos 
ton Woven Hose & Rubber Co.) ; Vice 
Chairman, John M. Ball (Midwest Rub 
ber Reclaiming Co.); Secretary, Arthur 
M. Neal (DuPont Rubber Chemicals Divi 
Treasurer, Amos W. Oakleaf 

Chemical Co.); Director-at 
Cuthbertson (U. S. Rubber 


Results of the 


cast, 


mittee. were as fol- 


sion ) ; 
(Phillips 
Large, G. R 
Co ) 

The following directors were elected to 
represent various local rubber groups for 
two-year Connecticut, 
Sprague (Sponge Rubber Products) ; De- 
troit, Wailham J (Chrysler) ; 
Northern California, Ford 


terms: George R 


Simpson 
Robert D 


John M. Ball 
Lice 


Chairman 


(Mare Island Rubber Laboratory) ; Phila 
delphia, T. W. Elkin (Armstrong Cork) ; 
Rhode Island, Francis W. Burger (Klei- 
stone Rubber); Southern Ohio, James R. 
Wall (Inland Mfg.); Washington, D. C., 
Richard E. Harmon. 

Of special interest at the business meet- 
ing was the report of John Hoesly ((rood- 
year), chairman of the Membership Com- 
indicated that divisional 
membership as of September 1, 1953, 
amounted to 2774, of which 2326 were 
regular members and 48 were associate 
members. In addition, there were 653 non- 
member subscriptions to Rubber Chemistry 
and Technology, making for a grand to- 
tal of 3427. The present figure represents 
a 21.5% increase over the grand total of 
2820 reported in October, 1951, and rep- 
resents an increase of 213 members in the 


mittee, which 


year. 

was announced at the meeting that 
the Executive Committee had voted to 
withhold further financial support from 
the Divisional Library which has_ been 
functioning at the University of Akron 
for the past three years. Chairman Byam 
pointed out that the cost of operating the 
was greater than the average net 
income of the Division and, accordingly, 
the committee was obliged to relinquish 
its support. There are sufficient funds on 
hand to continue operation of the Library 
until next March, but its operation beyond 
that time is questionable. 

Meeting dates for the next three years 
were also announced during the business 
These are as follows: Louisville, 
Kentucky—April 14-16, 1954; New York 
City September 15-17, 1954; Detroit, 
Michigan May 46, 1955; Philadelphia, 
Penna. November 2-4, 1955; Montreal, 
Canada—May 16-18, 1956; Atlantic City, 
N. J.—September 19-21, 1956. Fred Wag- 
ner (DuPont) will be chairman of the 
arrangements committee for the 
Louisville meeting, and Joseph Breckley 
(Titanium Pigment) will act in a similar 
capacity for the New York meeting. The 
Montreal meeting in 1956 will probably be 
held in conjunction with the Rubber Chem 
istry Division ot the Chemical Institute of 
Canada. The Spring, 1957, meeting will be 
held in Cleveland, and the Fall, 1957, meet- 
ing in New York, the latter in conjunc 
tion with the parent society. 

One of the final actions by 
Byam at the business session was his pay- 
ment of tribute to Messrs. Walton, Haynes, 
Oakleaf, Semon and other officers and di- 


Library 


session 


local 


Chairman 


rectors of the division for their able sup- 
port during his tenure as chairman. 


Blake Delivers Goodyear Lecture 


Another highlite of the meeting was the 
presentation of the 1953 Charles Goodyear 
Lecture by Medalist John T. Blake of the 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. Taking as his 
subject “The Future of Rubber,” Dr. 
Blake presented his talk at the close of 
the technical session on Thursday morning, 
September 10. In opening his talk, the 
speaker indicated that the future is only an 
extension of the past and accordingly he 
intended to examine the past and then ex 
tend it by extrapolation. 


James C. Walton 


Rubber Division Chairman 


In looking at the Blake first 
referred to materials, methods and prod 


past, Dr. 


ucts in vogue some thirty years ago and 
then detailed the to date 
For example, he referred to passenger car 
tires which required air pressures of 50 
to 75 exclusive use of 
litharge that 
vulcanization was a specific reaction rather 
i general one, to the fact that carbon 


progress made 


pounds, to the 
as accelerator, to the belief 


than ; 
black and zinc oxide were the only avail 
able reinforcing fillers, to the fact that 
natural rubber was the only polymer in use 
and sulfur was the only vulcanizing agent 
used, and to the development of the oxygen 
which first 
the Rubber Division which he 


bomb was announced at the 
meeting of 


attended 


Predictions for Future 


Based on the developments he has per- 
sonally witnessed in the past three decades, 
Dr. Blake was prompted to make several 
predictions for the future. Among these 
were: (1) Vuleanization systems will be 
developed which will give materials whose 
properties will be far superior to anything 
we have seen; (2) The word “rubber” is 
going to have less and less of its original 
meaning; (3) We may have colored rub- 
bers which will be as tough as _ present 
black compounds; (4) Work with the new 
isocvanate rubbers, the new fabrics and 
new reinforcing fillers will result in tires 
which will last the life of an automobile 

Turning to the supply-and-demand situa- 
tion for new rubber, Dr. Blake utilized a 
series Of charts to cover consumption re- 
quirements since the turn of the century 
and to estimate future requirements. He 
pointed out that per capita use of rubber 
from a little over an ounce 
20) pounds at 
consump 


has increased 
in 1850 to approximately 
present. Estimating that world 
tion of new rubber easily exceed 
3,000,000 long tons per vear by 1900, he 
expressed the belief that the future of the 
world and particularly that of the United 
States lies in the field of synthetic rubber, 


may 


primarily because the production of natural 


rubber reaching maturity. In 
this connection he emphasized the point 
that “the output of natural rubber in re 
cent years has not been equal to world de 


is rapidly 


mand for rubber and it will never be equal 


again 
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Arthur M. Neal 
New Dr 


ston Secretary 


vernment to turn over the 


Urging the g 


synthetic rubber producing facilities te 


private industry as soon as possible, Dr 
Blake stated that it is no longer a question 
of whether svnthetic rubber can stand or 

feet. Within three or tour 
United States will need addi 


It takes 


vears, 
he said, the 
tional synthetic rubber production 
build plants and. the 
anticipated. The American rubber industry 
he stated, and it 


need must Ie 


time to 


this hallenge, 


welcomes 


will produce sufficient quantities ot new 


materials of superior quality and at a 


reasonable 


price 
e his lecture, D1 


Blake pre 


> 1 } = \ - lho] 
r¢ Willi it Many radical 


chnology in the next dec 


new materials and sub 


stantial improvements in present ones. He 


stated it was a= satisfying privilege 
work in the rubber industry in the years 


tl have passed and to have participated 


extent in the remarkable develop 


to some 


ments achieved 


Luncheon and Banquet Held 


\ctivities at the Chic on ting started 


is usual ith a luncheotr 


Amos W. Oakleaf 


Treasurer 


\. Winkelmann (Dry 
chairman at the 
‘h 


25-Year Club. H 
den Rubber) acted as 
luncheon, the 11th to be held, 
attracted Several new 
club 
several special guests, 

Parkinson and Mr. F. J 
of the Dunlop organization, and 


both of whom 


and whi 


some 130 members 
introduced as were 
including Dr. D 


Tibenham, both 


members were 


sritish 
delivered papers at the tech 
nical \ list of 
25-Year Club was distributed t 
ent through the courtesy of C. M. Baldwin, 
United Car 


members of the 


SESSIONS 
those pres 


Chicago representative of the 


bon Co 
usual 
conducted a 


Following practice, E 


(Vanderbilt) 


termine the member 


survey 
long 
rubber 


present with the 


est period of active service in the 


industry. Since several members present 


had) previously been 


service, the award at 


honored for such 
Chicago, consisting 
of a Frank Malm, 
1 yrmerly Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories and now acting as a 
consultant. Mr. Malm has had 40 con 


service in the rubber 


money clip, went. t 


associated with the 


secutive years of 
field 
ing of 
Louisville 
rich Chemical) 

The divisional 
Hotel Sherman on 
September 10, was attended by some 700 


It was announced that the next meet 
the club would be held during the 
meeting, with Al Brandt (Good 
as chairman 

held at the 


Thursday 


banquet, 
evening, 
Was ne of the 


guests. It 


and 
best banquets held by the 


members 
Division in re 


excellent din 


cent vears, leaturing an 


followed by unusually good entertainment 


Phe latter was of the variety type, and 


included several excellent performers. As 


stated, the 
annual suppliers’ cooperative cocktail party, 


banquet was preceded by the 
which was well handled and well attended 


( M (United 


chairman of the ] 


Baldwin irbon) was 
cocktail party, and Fran 
cis Frost was in charge of the banquet and 
entertainment 

In opening the formal portion of the 
banquet, Mr 
expressed his thanks to the local arrange 
ments committee for the way in which they 
handled all of the numerous details. He 
then introduced those 
including Dr 
Harry | Fisher, Alden En 
Murphy, and Dato H 
visitor from Malaya 

The presentation of 
veal Medal 
Blake, 
medalist being reviewed by James C 
ton (Boston Woven Hose), the 
chairman, and the certificate, ionorarium 
and medal being presented by Mr. Byam 
In his talk, Mr. Walton revealed that Dr 
Blake is a true Bostonian, 
born in Boston in 1901, receiving his B. S 


Byam, the retiring chairman 


dais, 
laniels, D1 
Walter 
McKenzie, a 


seated on the 
Farrington 
ery, 


the ( (;00d 
Award was then ma to Dr 
the accomplishments of the 
Wal 


McomMIMNneS 


with 


having been 


degree in Chemical Engineering from 
Tufts College in 1921 and his doctorate in 
Organic Chemistry from M.I.T. in 1924 
He joined the Simplex Wire & Cable Co 
after being graduated, where he has been 


research chemist, director of 


1 director of 


successively 
development ai 

Mr. Walton 
davs the medalist was track 
basketball and Tufts 
He still maintams his musi 
and by 


The 


researcl 


stated that in his college 


interested in 


and played in the 


College band 


cal interest by playing the violin 


his fine appreciation of good musi 


Charles R. Haynes 
Retu 


d Diziston Secretary 


iwo majol medalist are 


contract: bri - ling, hie 
veloped a systen 


said to rival that of 


ton also revit wed the v 
pared by Dr slake, 
papers on vulcanization and 
work on soil microorganisms 
authorship with ¢ ( Davi 
] \ 


Chemistry and Technology 


Was also ree illed 


Special Tribute to Haynes 


One of the unscheduled events at 
paid to 
& Smit! 


> post ¢ 
C } 


banquet was a= special tribute 
Binnes 


relinquishes 11 


Charles k 
Co., who this 
secretary of tl Rubber Division after 
held we 1946. He was pre- 
sented with a certificate for a Webcor 
Memory Hi Fidelity Tape Re 


as an expression Of appreciation 


1 
Having 


Electronic 
corde i 
his work with the Division 

Howard 
C. Cramer (Sharples Chemicals) who re 
that not only is Mr 


secretaryship but 


The presentation Was made by 


vealed Haynes retir 


tron 


G. R. Cuthbertson 


Director-at-Large 





Binney & Smith Co. at the end of the 


year. In reviewing Mr. Haynes’ career, the 
speaker noted that he was born in Ded 
ham, Mass., in 1882, was graduated fron 
M.LT. in 1904 with a B.S. degree in Chem 
istry, married Annette Austin in 1915, and 
first entered the rubber industry in 1904 
as a chemist for the old Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. He later served with the Bestor 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., the Mechani 
cal Rubber Co., the Goodyear Metalli 
Rubber Shoe Co., the U. S. Rubber Co.. 
and since 1935, the Binney & Smith C 
According to the speaker, Mr. Haynes’ 
principal hobbies are gardening, music and 
mathematics. He is an accomplished pianist 
and organist. Those who have worked wit! 
him admire him for his congeniality, his 
mind, his dry Yankee 
swerving integrity, his keen 
of the cultural aspects of life, 
larly his youthfulness, 
enthusiasm, optimism and energy. A few 
anecdotes concerning some of these qual 


wit, his un 
appreciatiol 


and particu 


agile 
as reflected by his 


ities were related by Dr. Cramer. Special 
tribute to Mr. Haynes was also paid by 
\lden Emery in a short talk 


Local Arrangements Committee 


Arrangements at the Chicago 
were especially well handled and_ thi 
are due to the various members of the 
cal arrangements committee, which func 
tion under H. Boxser (Acadia Svnthetic 
Products) as chairman and S. Lillis (Vic 
tor Mfg.) as vice | 
of specific 
ing: 

Housing, J. Sheridan (N. J 
W. H. Ayscue (DuPont) : 
Maurice O'Connor: Technical 
\. Winkelmann (Dryden Rubber) and 
Bruce Hubbard (Ideal Roller) : 
Francis Frost; Publicity, IL. \W 
(Acadia Synthetic 
Vandermar (Acadia 
Finance, \ I 


chairman. The chairmer 
activities included the follow 
Zinc) and 
Registration, 
Sessions, H 

1 


Banquet 
Heide 
Products) and B 
Synthetic Products) : 
4 Robinson — ( Harwick 
Standard); Ladies’ Program. |. Groot 
(Dryden Rubber) and A. Laurence 
(Phillips emical); Plant Visits, H 
\ndersen (Goodrich il) and R 
Anschuetz (Witco Chemical) > 25-VYear 
Club Luncheon, H. A. Winkelmann (1 My 
den Rubber) 


Chemic 


DuPont Introduces RPA No. 6 


Che Rubber Chemicals Division of | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc., has 
announced a new “RPA 


No. 6.” 


According to the 


peptizing 


agent, 


! 


a free flowing, nondusting powder 


company, this chemi 


plasticizer has been shown by both factor, 


tests to he 


and laboratory effective in 
natural rubber and all tvpes of GR-S. T] 
product has 


a chemical 


a high degree activity ms 
plasticizer 


range of temperatures (212 


over very wide 


shortening the time 
down. It is 
oil-extended 
“hot” and 
rubber 


requires 
said to be ver 
GR-S, as 
“cold” 
Elastomers which have 
ticized with RPA No 
stability with little cl 
during normal storage 

tive in both 


well 
types and 


Banbury 
cation, DuPont states 





Report from Wetherbee 


Note: At the recent meet- 
Rubber Division in Chicago 
report concerning the 
welfare of Burt Wetherbee,  well- 
known rubber technologist and pur- 
veyor of rubber chemicals, compound- 
machinery and 


Eprror’s 
ing of the 


there was a 


ing ingredients and 


Checking on the report 
from the 


equipment 
brought the following reply 
coast 

September 19, 1953 
Dear Mel: 
| have some idea now of the pleasure 
Mark 
oft his demise as exaggerated 
rumors have 
to tell you that | 
I am still in 


with which Twain described 


Contrary to the you 
] 1 am 

well, happy and busy 
contact with the rubber industry as a 
here on the 


glad 


inufacturers’ agent 
West Coast. I hope 
along information to my 
friends in the industry whom I greatly 


you can 


pass 
this many 


seeing 


miss 


Burt WeEtTHERBEE 


114 Vista Circle 


Sierra Madre, California 











Personnel Changes at Monsanto 


Several changes in the sales organization 
f the Organic Chemicals Division of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., were recently 
announced. Chester W. Christensen, Ar 
P. Kroeger and Cyrus W. Merrell, 
named associate general mat 
f sales, newly-created posts. Tullius 
William M. Russell have 
appointed as assistant general 
\. Singmaster, Jr., 
s been named New York general branch 
anager succeeding Mr. Jack ¢ 
Hutchison has been named assistant branch 
New York succeeding Mr 
: James J. Feeks has 
named branch manager at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding Mr. Hutchison. The Plasti 
cizers and Resins Sales Department in St 
Louis, Mo., formerly under the manager 
of Mr 
two departments 
Armstrong as manager 
sales with A. David 
Mr. Christensen has 
1922, and 


been 


upper and 
man- 
of sales. James 


Russell 


manager at 


Singmaster been 


Tupper, has been separated 
plasticizer sales 
with Howard I 
and resin materials 
manager. 
company 


Evans as 
been with the since 


Was formerly engaged in sales manage- 
ment Capacities in Akron. Mr. Kroeger has 
I 1929, and was 


manager of 


Monsanto. since 
assistant general 
Merrell has 
1935 and was also an as 
general manager of sales Mr 
er has been with the firm since 1933, 
while Mr. Russell Monsanto it 
1937. Mr. Singmaster joined the concern 
1944 and had been 
branch manager in New York 1951 
Mr. Hutehison joined the firm in 1941, 
while Mr. Feeks came to Monsanto in 1934 
Mr. Armstrong firm in 1942, 
ind Myr with Monsanto 
ce 194] 


ven with 
previously 
sales. Mr 


any since 


been with the 


joined 
assistant general 
since 


joined” the 


Evans has been 


Marvinol Metal-Laminate 


\ method of laminating vinyl plastic and 
sheet aluminum will make 
these metals colorful, decorative and perma 


steel or which 


nently rust and corrosion proof has been 
developed by the Naugatuck Chemical Di 
vision of the U. S. Rubber Co. The process 


combines the structural strength of metal 
with the bright colors and exceptional cor 
rosion resistance of vinyl plastic. It 
promises to be one of the most significant 
advances for the metals and plastics indus- 
tries in the last decade, the company be- 
lieves. Some of the products which can 
be made from the plastic-metal laminate 
are decorative and weather-proof building 
paneling, colorful lawn 
office and industrial machine 
inexpensive 
for chemicals, chemical piping 
panels, 
and 


siding, interior 
furniture, 
housings, corrosion resistant 
containers 
and ducts, truck and trailer body 
counter shelving and_ lockers, 
office furniture. The 
bonding Marvinol, Naugatuck Chemical’s 
vinyl, to sheet steel or aluminum. The re- 
sulting laminate, called “Marvinol- Metal 
Laminate,” has a higher abrasion-resistance 
varnish, paint and baked enamel 
finishes. In addition, the bond of the plas 
tic to the strong that 180 de 
erees bends and deep draws can be made 


without separating the vinyl from the metal 


tops, 


process consists of 


than 


metal is so 


Allied Chemical Buys Plaskon 


\rrangements have been completed for 
the purchase for cash of the Plaskon Di- 
vision of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
by the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., officers 
of the two companies recently announced 
Plaskon, under Libbey-Owens-Ford man- 
since acquisition of the original 
1940, has been successfully 
research 


agement 
properties in 
developed through an 
program into a producer ot 
plastic molding compounds and resins hav 
commercial, industrial and mili 
tary these, the important 
are derived from urea-formaldehyde bases 


intensive 
a wide line of 


ing many 
uses. Of most 
further expansion of its Plas- 
would now require 
chemical plant 
necessary Taw 
is directing 


Instead of 
kon Division, which 
substantial investment in 
and equipment to produce 
materials, Libbey-Owens- Ford 
its activities to fields more closely 
grated with glass, its major product. Allied 
a producer of basic chemical 


inte 


Chemical is 
products used as raw materials and in the 
manufacture of and synthetic 
resins. Allied Chemical plans to operate 
facilites as a unit of its Barrett Di- 

The addition of the Plaskon line 
of products to Barrett’s present line ot 
synthetic resins and plasticizers will enable 
Barrett to provide better service to cus 


plastics 


these 
vision 


tomers in this field. 


Koch Resigns From Witco 


Lester J. Koch, vice-president and east- 
ern sales manager for the Witeo Chemical 
New York, N. Y., has resigned from 
firm. He will reveal his future plans 

an early date. Mr. Koch joined Witco 
fifteen years ago in the Order Department 
export manager in 1945 
assistant to the vice 


named 
became 


lle was 
and then 
president. He was 
in 1950 and handled account 
eastern sales manager. 


elected vice president 
sales as well 


as being 
AGI 
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GOODRICH EXECUTIVE PREDICTS 
CONTINUING GOOD TIMES IN ’54 


In contrast to fears of an early reces 
sion or depression, forecast in some circles, 
t, WV Keene . vice-president of the B F 
Goodrich Co., predicts that the United 
States will enjoy one of the most prosper 
ous years in its history in 1954. The rub- 
ber company executive made his prediction 
for the coming year in a 
recent address before the Fifth Summer 
Management Conference sponsored by thi 
Industrial and the 
and 


of “good times” 


Relations 
\dministration 
the University of 
National Park 


terms oF een 


Institute of 
Schools of Business 
Extension of 
Yosemite 
that im 


University 
California at 

Mr. Keener 
erally accepted 
1954 will rank 
best vears in the nation’s history, althoug] 
averaging from six to 10% 1953 
The coming vear, he believes, will establis 
an all-time high in the production, distribu 
consumer non 


said 
economic measurements, 
with the second and third 


below 


1 
I 


and consumption of 
durable 

\ccording to Mr 
more than a token 
spending, W 


ton 
goods and services 

Keener, there is little 
reduction in 
1 


chance of 
government en 
actual 


recent 


the area of 
compared with 
penditures in 
through 1954, 
sequences of reduced government spending 
importance to 


government ex 
vears. “Certainly, 
the possible economic con 
major 


is not a factor of 


general business levels,” Mr. Keener said 
Discussing possible over-expansion of 
consequent overproduction 
and unemployment, Mr. Keener said it is 
unlikely, in the absence of % 
that the 


condition of 


business, with 
extremely 
monetary collapse, 
have a_ general industria 
over-expansion. He indicated that the rea 
not having suf 


i 
nation could 
1 
| 


concern could stem from 
ficient production 
increasing population. 

Mr. Keener the 1954 
plans of business and industry as a stimu 
Plant and 


facilities to supply the 


views expansion 
lant rather than a depressant 

equipment investment in 1954, according to 
Mr. Keener, will at 
record levels of 25 to 27 billions of dollars 
The need for pri- 


least approach the 


expended in 1951-52-53. 
vate investment in plants and equipment, 
Mr. Keener said, is increasing rather than 


lessening 


Discusses Inventory Factors 


fears about the size of cur 
Mr. Keener believes that 
reduction of inventories to adjust high 
production levels to current high sales 


levels—instead of continuing production at 


Concerning 


rent inventories, 


above present sales requirements 
will have no effect on total 
effects on total production and em 
Keener said that the price 


be en al 


levels 
sales and only 


minor 
ployment. Mr 
last six 


level of the months has 


most stationary and he foresees relativels 


stable prices in the year ahead. On_ the 
outlook for farm commodities 


and their effect on general business, Mr 


pi ices of 


Keener said: 

“Though it is not certain that we have 
seen the bottom of the current decline, the 
probabilities are strong that the price de 
now two and one-half years along, 
is rear its end. It is my feeling that the 


recession is another economic 


' 
cine, 
farm price 
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Auto Rubber Use Rises 


by engineers « 
Rubber C¢ 


\ survey 
Goodyear Tire & 
that 1920, 
creased the number of rubber 
used in the average car from 150 to 


since designers have in- 


parts 


hit 


approximately 540. The total weight 
f all rubber parts has correspond 
ingly increased from 33 pounds to 
100 pounds, excluding the 138 pounds 


Where is 


being u ' I 


of tires and tubes all this 
<arger 


extra rubber 


floor 


fresh air 


mats, material, 
automat 


steering and 


} 


transmission, 


host of ave 


other novel features 
increased the tota rubber 
parts by approximately 45 pounds 
Iextensive Motor ountings 
more vibration insula- 
tion have accounted for an additional 
, These hidden ce 


given little the 


and generally 


3 pounds 

are generally 
the average driver and passenger, but 
conspicuous 


would be 
Rubber 


important 


they certainly 
by their absence 


an increasingly 


] } 
as plaved 


levelopment « 
riage’ since 
folks doubted 
replace ole’ Dobbin 





phenomenon that we have seen repeated 


several times since World War II—a con- 
under which one or two industries 
go through their ow: 


dition 
at a time 
periods without triggering a 


corrective 
general busi 
Reviewing the problem of 
expansion, Mr 


ness decline 


consumer credit Keener 
said that the rate of 
slowed and will probably 

“While the level of 
slightly restrict committments for 


sumer durables,” high | 


expansion has already 


stabilize 


l 
consumer credit may 
con 
he said, “The levels of 


disposable consumer incomes and unpre- 


1 
} 


cedented individual savings offer a cushion 
to offset most, if not all, of the possible 
decline.’ 

“The consumer 
hold no danger to 1954 
Mr. “The current and a 
cumulated 
whole is far more than is 


credit level appears t 


yusiIness prospects, 
said 


Kee ner 


spending power of consumers 


isa necessary 
to offset any 
sult 
credit ex 


possible slowing 
from stabilized or 


pansior 


Data on Plio-Tuf Resins 


emical tl 


The Cl Division of 
Tire & Rubber C Akron, Ohio, 
available technical data 
introduced “Plio-T 
Guide PT-100-1 
Tuf G75C, a thermoplastic 


) } 
mean 


ul resins 
concerns itself 


resin in the 


range of 72-78 
PT-100-2 covers Plio-Tuf G&5¢ 

Plio-Tuf Phio-Tuf 
also a thern stvrene 
the hardness range of &3-87 
PT-100-3 
Plio-Tuf G75C and 
rubbers 


copolymer 
Guide 
ind blends 


Shore D Techn 


with G75 G&5C is 


oplastic higl resin in 
Techni-Guide 
with blends of 


blends 


concerns. itself 


with natural 


and synthetic 


KNOWLEDGE INCREASING ON 
RUBBER STORAGE PROBLEMS 
recent published reports, 


critical ma 


According to 
he stora strategic and 
terials in - national stor kpile has beer 
going on teen years or more, 
degree of 


Over 


though | he same 
urgency as 1 U past hve years 


and the government 


this period, industry 
knowledge 


have acquired much _ valuable 
of the lasting qualities of perishables and 
non-perishables, which might never have 
The facts are pro- 
notable 


rubh« r 


been gotten otherwise 


ducing some surprises, the most 
of which is in 
Rubber is one 


Stor kpile 


the case of natural 
f the materials being 
past ex 


deteriorates 


rotated in. the because 
shown that it 
slowly in storage. It has been kept under 

] 


to determine long, and 


p« rhe nce has 


surveillance how 
under what conditions, 
be lengthened, and to guard 


the storage life can 
against an\ 
from unexpected deterioration. S 
rubber now in the stockpile has 
storage since 1940 and is still in excellent 
condition Impurities in found 
generally in the lower 
to shorter storage lite, 
the 


loss 


been 


rubber, 


more grades, ap- 
parently contribute 


temperatures in ware 


as do warmer 
houses 
Industry 


rubber could be ke pt 


stated that if 
it would keep 


technicians have 
frozen 


( 


practically forever. Refrigerating t 
enormous amount of space required for 
out ¢ 7 


the rubber stockpile is, of course, f 
the However, stockpile rubbe r 
is stored in areas 
able freezing 
proper control the 
sufficiently or 


question 
vhich have a consider 
and under 
hardened 


long 


number of days 


warehouse 
not soften 
deterioration 

program 


mass does 


enough to cause 
No organized test 
1 determine the maximum 


has been 
established 
storage life of natural rubber. However, 
it is now the opinion of stockpile rubber 
tha he higher grades may 

] 


inspectors 
keep well for at least fifteen 


vears 


Two New Chemigum Rubbers 
Two new Chemigum rubbers which are 


| and are in a 


to have superior color 


said 
size for mill and Ban 


more adaptable 


bury use, have 1 developed by the 


Chemical Division of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber They |} 
“Chemigum N6” and 
Company officials pointed out that ¢ 
new rubber 


olymerization process make 1t 


ive heen designated 


“Chemigum 


} 
anges 


introduced passes 


throug! 


] white 1 or Because th 


almost poly 


ec ! 
aad . co want vena” Siicet cia 
merization process 1s unchanged, the new 
Chemigums are as oil-resistant and as easy 
to work on the mill as their predecessors 
It was explained that the new Chemigums 


meet long-sought specifications by manu 


facturers who have 
rubber while 
‘he low plasticity of 

) 
Banbury 


been seeking < 
to-work with processing it int 
end products T Chem 


cum N6 


<u 


recommends its use in 


and highly loaded stocks. Chenu 


mixing 
eum N7 is a 


signed primaril 


medium tough rubber de 
for molded products. Un 
ual feature of the that 


new rubbers ts 


rapidly, with little 


non-sulfur stocks cure 
to give excellent phvsical 


heat 


acceleration, 
resistance 
properties are very good, the company said 


properties and as a result 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





SE-450 silicone rubber is used by the 
Acushnet Process Co. in the assembly of 
a new magnetic compass used by the U.S 


Army. 


According to a large rubber producer, 
the life of shaft seals in automatic latex 
foam machines increases 3 to 6 months 
with “Ucon” synthetic lubricant in_ the 


transmissions 


New 


stamping 


York, 


dies 


Manufacturing ( 
producing 


Krengel 
N. Y., is 


new 
molded of Vinylite resins. The 


new stamps 


are adaptable to any typ marking «ce 
vice, the company states 

“Hazacord” portable cable produced by 
the Hazard Insulated Wire Works, was 
used by Twentieth Century-Fox in elec 
trical service for the production of “The 


! 
Robe”. 
substances 


Some of the world’s whitest 


used in the production of paint, Witearh 
V and P (precipitated calcium carbonates), 
are detailed in Technical Service Report 


P 18 recently issued by the Witco ( hemi 
Co 


Okonite ( Passaic, N. ]., has released 
a new sound color filn “Underwatet 
Giant,” a vivid and technically complete 


history of the manufacture and laying of 


a three-quarters of a million pound, world 


record submarine power cable 


Alrose Chemical Co., Providence, R. | 
has made available its 1952. bibliography 
on “Sequestrene” (ethylenediamine tetra 

vaedines ] ee 
acetic acid), which includes references ti 


a number ot 
in the last vear 


interesting articles published 


Arthur D. Little has made available a 
new brochure entitled “Product Research” 
which deals with the development ot t 
new product, improvement of an_ estab 


tthod of 
it, discovering new uses for it or 
material for it. Ask for 


lished product or a me producing 
i bette r 
raw Bulletin .\ 

Wellingt: Nn Se€ars (x has am 
completion of 
air-conditioning of all 


interior me 


headquarters building at the cornes 





Worth and Church Sts in New York Cit 

Adhesive Products ( rp S announce 
the development otanew lhesive, “Cork 
Grip,” for cementing cork to decorative 
glass stoppers, making it possibl r the 
to be used as primary seals in decanter 
type liquor bottles 

The National Safety ( ouncil iS JUS 
issued a new hooklet, “There’l x i Hot 
Time in the OI Plant,” which spells ou 
the whys behind fire rules with a cor 
mon sense approach which workers wil 
read and_ believe 


New low prices tor the nine different 
grades of the “Carbowax” 


ols have been announced by the Car- 





and Carbon Chemicals Co. 
grades affected are Carbowax polyethylene 
glycol liquids 200, 300, 400, 600, and solids 
100, 1500, 1540, 4000, and 6000. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. and the 
Mig. Co. of City, 
Mo., have announced an agreement whereby 
Minnesota Mining has acquired 
(;sustin-Bacon patents and inventions relat 
the manufacture of fiber re 


Gustin- Bacon Kansas 


certain 
ng to glass 
inforced plastic pipe. 

Brookfield Laboratories, 
Inc., Stoughton, Mass., has reprinted a va 
riety of papers and other articles bearing 
These 


Engineering 


upon viscosity and related subjects 


technical papers have been described and 
classified in a new “Article Reprint Re 
quest Sheet” which is available from the 


company 


\dhesive Products Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the development ot 
“No. 36088 Res-Grip Wig Cement,” for at 
fron 


taching wigs to plastic dolls made 


butyrate, acetate, polystyrene and composi 
tion 

com 
prehensively \ 

belt drives, complete with tables, graphs, 


\ new 52-page technical manual 


covering all elements o 


ind diagrams is being offered by the Boston 


Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
lo meet the rapidly increasing demand 


for dimer acid in a variety of uses, Emery 
Industries, Inc., has announced an expan- 
sion in tacilities for producing this long 
hain dibasic acid. 


Are Your 


page booklet defining standards of produc- 


“Standards Business,” a 24 


tion and their value as tools of manage 
ment, appears in a new, revised edition 
just issued by the American Standards As 


the 
standardization 


sociation to emphasize economic im 


portance of 


Carbon Black on Water Ab 
Neoprene and Buna N Com 
the title of a new Technical 
aboratory Bulletin recently issued 
odfrev L. Cabot, Inc., 
1 GD-5 





pounds,” is 


Cambridge, 


\n improved line of Class H_ fiberglas 
ind sleeving produced by the Bent 
lev, Harris Mfg. Co. of 
Penna., utilizes SE-100 


iting compound 


Conshohocken, 


silicone rubber 


rubber insulation now replaces 
the entire 
of direct-current equipment manufac 
tured by the Specialty Motor Sub-Depart- 
Electric Co 


Svnthetic 


brush mechanisms on 


fiber it 


iin 


the General 


nent of 


polyethylene 


The nine 


New Harwick Materials 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron, 


Ohio, has announced the availability of 
three new materials. The first of these, 
“Rubber Lubricant No. 5,” is used as an 


extrusion dip to prevent shapes from stick- 
ing together in the cure; it is also used 
as a slab dip, mandrel lubrication and 
whenever a non-pigmented anti-stick agent 
is required. This material is available as 
a glycerine soap in a 20% concentration 
amber clear liquid, and in a 40% concen 
Rubber Lubricant No. 5 is 
shiny pleasing finish on the 
tt. It is non-irri 


tration 
said to leave a 


paste 


rubber and will not sp 

tating to the skin. “Rubber Lubricant No 
80” is an 80% potassium soap of refined 
and fractionated tall oil. It 1s an amber 


paste of light consistency and will not jell 
20%. It is 


well as a 


high as 
performs 


at concentrations as 
non-hydroscopic. It 
suspending agent in pigment water disper 
This material is used in compound 
ing slab dip and bag lubricants. The third 
of the new materials, prepared “Slab-Dip,” 
has pigments, soaps and synthetics in semi 
fluid dispersion. ‘Total are 
This material is a thick white fluid which 
easily handled and which 


sions 


solids 55% 
is uniform, clean, 
eliminates the need for stocking and mix 
i The 
strength of the solution is easily controlled 
Slab-Dip may be meas- 


ing a variety of pigments and soaps 


by direct titration 
ured directly by volume in a pail or drum 
pour. It 

formulations, 


also be used in 
the 


since it will may 


bag lubricant company 


states 








Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 


has announced plans to open a new mid 
west liaison office in the Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

Crystal Research Laboratories,  Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., is producing a new 
flexible bottle-filter water softener made 
of Bakelite polvetl vlene The 32-ounce 
bottle with ion-exchange filter attached, 


produces a continuous stream of demin 


eralized water for use by service stations 


in auto batteries 


The latest information obtained trom ap 
the field of using 
adhesives bonding 
as metal-to-metal or 
contained in a_ technical 
made available by the 
the Monsanto 


plication research in 
polvurethanes as for 


rigid materials, such 
glass to glass, 1S 
bulletin recently 
Phosphate 


Chemical C 


Division of 


grinding 
problem 
elimi 


complexities of 


Many of 
wheel 
that 
nated with the publication of 
pricing schedule by U. S 


the 
practice, a long-standing 


for industry, have now been 
a new simpli 
fied net Rubber 


Goodyear has announced that its new 
soling material, “Crown Neolite,” produced 
with millions of tiny cells, is so light that 


it floats in water, vet it is waterproof 


An index to Volume 73 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 159 to 162 
of this issue. 
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i ideally balanced for use in inner 
carcass plies and a long list of mechanicals. 
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So. Ohio Holds Fall Meeting 


Approximately 100 members and guests 
of the Southern Ohio Rubber Group at 
tended the Fall Meeting held on September 
17 at the Engineers Club in Dayton, Ohio 
Principal speaker at the meeting was Ken 
W. Zahrt, chief of the Tire Section, 
\ircraft Laboratory of the Wright Air 
Development Center. Mr. Zahrt spoke on 
the “USAF Tire Development Program.” 
He spoke at some length on this subject 
and sound picture 
showing the effect o1 


ton 


presented a motion 
tires of high speed 
landings, and dynamometer tests on tires, 
and 575° F. Colonel M. E. Sorte, 
chief of the Materials Laboratory at the 
Wright Air Development Center, spoke of 
the development of the 
a documentary film covering this program 
Earle F. Bartholomew, 
of the Rubber and Plastics Division of the 
Wright Air Development Center, acted as 


meeting 


at 65 


center and showed 


project’ engineer 


chairman 


To Sell Foam Rubber Abroad 


Hewitt-Robins Inc., Stamford, 
has announced plans to introduce its foam 
South America and 

\t the 


company’s foam rubber produc 


Conn., 


rubber products in 


other foreign markets present 


time the 
tion is sold almost entirely in the United 
States 


for the 


Phe chief products are cushioning 

furniture 

bedding 
‘| 


such 


automobile and indus 


tries and pillows for the indus 


try. Some other products, con 


as 
vevor machinery, industrial hose and belt 
been sold in foreign markets for 


export f 


ing hi 


Many 


Ve 


vears. The decision to oan 
rubber was made following a survey whicl 


showed that a good market for fcam exists 


foreign countries that now 


supply 


in a number of 


lack a suitable source ot 


To Address Akron Council 
Dr. A. V. Astin, director the 


Bureau of Standards, he 
principal speaker at the annual di 
held by the \kron 
Engineering and Scientific Societies at the 
Mayflower Hotel in) Akron, Ohio, on 
October 28. The Akron Council represents 
societies with a total membership of ap 
2,000 technical protes- 
Further information about the 
he the chair 
Banquet Committee, D. F 
Behney, c/o the Harwick Standard Chemi 
cal Co., 60 S. Seiberling St., Akron, Ohio 


Na 
the 


of 
thon will 
ner 


meeting Couneil of 
’ 


proximately and 
si nal men 
trom 


meeting may secured 


man of the 


No. Calif. Holds Barbecue 


Northern California Rubber Group 
held Annual “Good 
on September 19 
Li lee, Los Altos, Calit 
all vent, 
mately 135 


The 
Times” Barbecue 
the Ack be 


The barbecue, an 


its 
at Creek 
attended by 
their 
\ctivities included 


dav ¢ was appront 


members, wives, children 


and softball, 


guests 
ball, 


special 


horse shoes 

The 
Halsey 
Burke (Burke Elwood 
(Monsanto), Bill Rub 
ber), Gene Gador (Oliver Tire), and Rut! 


Hatch (Mansfield Rubber) 


Ve Ile \ 
ind 


Barbecue ( 


swimming events, 
children 
consisted of 
Rubber), John 


(Goodvear 


events for the 


‘ommittee 


Deis 





A 


‘AY 


Coming Events in the Rubber Industry 


Oct. 23. Akron 
flower Hotel, 


May- 


Rubber Group, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Nov. 6. Ch | 
Meeting 


Csr 


icago Rubber 


up, Fa 
Furniture Mart, l 


l 
Chicago, II! 
Nov. 10. 

Hotel Statler, 


Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Nov. 13. 
Poor 
Penna. 


Rubber Group, 
Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia 
Richard Club, 


Nov. 18. Washingt 
Washington, D 


Nov. 19. Rhod 
Metocomet 
dence, R I 

Nov. 19-20. Chemical Institute of C: : 
sth High Polymer Forum 
London Library and Museum, 
don, Ont., Canada. (Sponsored 
with National 
Canada) 


Canadian 
) 
R« searci 


Nov. 29-Dec. 4. A. S 
Meeting, Hotels McAlpi 
New York, N. Y. 


Annual 


statier, 


Dec. 3. For 
Group, 
W avne, 


t Wayne Rubber 
Hotel \ 
Ind. 


an 


Dec. 3-4. Society of the 
try, Fifth Film, 
Fabrics Division Con 
modore Hy tel, New y 


Indus- 
Coated 
Com- 


Sheeting 


Dec. 11 Bost 
Party, Hotel Mass 
Dec. 11. Detroit 
Group, Xmas 
lac Hotel, Detroit, 


Rubber and Plastics 
Party, Sheraton-Cadil- 


Mich. 


Dec. 11. New York 
Xmas Party, Henry 


New York, N. Y. 


Rubber 


Hudson 


Group, 
Hotel, 


Dec. 12. So. Ohio Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Miami Valley Country Club, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


‘... 


Dec. 15. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party. 


Dec. 18. Chicago Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, III 


Rubber 


Philadel 


Jan. 24, 1954. 
Group, Poor Richar 
phia, Penna. 


Philadelphia 
d Club, 


Jan. 27-29, 1954. Society of Plastics | 
Inc., Tenth Annual Natio 
Technical Conference, Royal 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


gineers, 


Gr Ip 


Hi tel, 


Jan. 29, 1954. Akron Rubber 
Winter Meeting, Mavflower 
Akron, Ohio. 


Rubber 


Ill 


Feb. 5, 


Congress 


1954. Chi 
Hotel, Cl 


apo 


IcaLlo, 


1954. | 
Group, Hot 


\\ ivne, Ir d. 


Feb. 11, 
Plastic s 


Fort 


rt Wayne Rubber & 


el Van Orm 


Mar. 26, 


Furniture 


1954. ( 
Mart, ( 


ago Rubber Gt 


] 1cagQo, Ill. 


up, 


1954. 
Meeting 


Akron Rubber 


May th 


Apr. 2, 
Spring Wel 


, 
kron, © 


Apr. 8, 1954. Fort Wayne Rubber 
Hotel Van Ort 


Plastics Group, 


Fort Wayne, Ind 

Apr. 14-16, 1954. Division, 
A.C.S., Spring Meeting, Hotel Brown, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Rubber 


Apr. 30, 1954. Chi Rubber 
Furniture Mart, Chicago, Il. 


Group, 


1954. 


C )erte 
1 


Akron 


Rubbe 1 


June 18, 


Summet 


June 22-25, 1954. Institution of the Rub 
Industry, Third Rubber Tecl 
London, Engiand 


be r 


nology Conference, 
Sept. 15-17, 1954. Rubber Division, 


A.C.S., Fall Meeting, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 


y 





Polymethoxy Acetals Available 


\ series of polymethoxy acetals of vat 


nme ViIscosities 
semi-commercial 
Aniline & 

1 long 


Wice 


MIxe’ 
with a 
compatible wit! 
These pre 
ticizers % 

resin 


Gottscho Silver Printing Ink 


Aon ilver 
brig 


| } } 
InK Which 1s 


and 
designed t 


printed on 


tness 


exceptional 
whicl ha been 
contrast 
dark n 
\dolpl 
Among 
ver ink 
rubber, 


| 


rial, and 








Mcintyre Promotion Announced 


tion of R 
vice-president Standard 
Cleveland, Oln Was 
Mr Mc Intvre also isa 
board of 


treasurer of the = cor 


1 
well as 


joined 


a ‘ 
directors, as 


pany He 


Standard Products 10 years ago as assistant 


the treasurer, and has been its chief 
il officer for the past five years. A 


of Detroit, 
Saginaw, 


1931 graduate of the University 
Mr. Melntvre is a 
Michigan, and served fo 
Division of 


native ot 
10 vears with the 


Motors 


joining Stand 


General 


Saginaw and Detroit, betore 


Goodrich Offers New Compounds 


Development of new unvulcanized crude 


rubber printing compounds that 
; 


sulfur bloom and inet plate life has 


been announced by the B * Goodrich ¢ 


Company officials stated that the new con 


pounds are the first non-blooming printing 
compounds ever developed. It was. said 


designed for use in Flex 


ting and other letterpress 


that they are 


graphic prin 
plications. Blooming occurs when free sul 
mes to the surface « the rubber, 
during 


spots and pits on the 


storage, and forms hard 


printing plates. The 


new compounds, according ti mpan\ 


can be stored either at temperatures 


r under refrigeration for long periods 


without danger of bloor Four years ot 


] t 
plates made 


research and testing show that 
with the new compounds remain sharp and 


tter extended 


Review of ASTM Research 
T esting Ma 


Philadelphia 3, 


The American Society for 
1916 Race wt., 
has made available reprinted copies 
of the “Review of ASTM r 
published in the Janu 
ary and February, 1953, 487M Bulletins 
L4 he ASTM 
Administrative Committ on Research, 
+} 


terials, 
Penna., 
i Research” als 
December, 1952 and 


This material, prepared by t 
various tec 
of Ma 


yt particular it t he su 


mmarizes the work 


il committees 


provided 


19-11 on Rubber ar 


New Colloidal Graphite Dispersion 


Acheson Colloids Co., 
Mich., a division of Acheson 
Inc., has announced the development and 
a new colloidal graphite dis- 
B.” It is col- 
1,3-butylene 
source ot colloidal 
formulations 


Port Huron, 
Industries, 


irketing of 
known as “Glydag 
dispersed in 


persion 
loidal graphite 
l used as a 

in. rubber-lubricant 
volume of rubber lubricants 
industry 


ereatest 
required in_ the 
ck absorbers, tie 
bles, stabilizers, and 
ts of the modern 
rubber bushings 
rubber lubricant to 
rubber and 


automobile 
rods, steering as- 
other 


automobile 


important 
have 
fitting requiring a 
penetrating eliminate 
als between the metal 


Low-viscosity fluid for 


ju 
Iriction surtaces 


containing Glyvdag B are ideal 
this purpose, since colloidal graphite 
Glydag will) furnish residual 
long after the liquid has dried 


company 


lathons 


on the 
lubrication 
or been washed away, the 


s Molded rubber 


reciprocating 


“bearings” in cer 
assemblies of automo 

are naturally porous, and are gen- 
erally impregnated with graphite during 
Relubrication a prod- 
containing Glydag B will restore the 


nanutacture with 
free action to such parts, accord- 


original 
t Similar applications on 


the firm. 
materials- 


sucl items is motor-scooters, 


handling vehicles, and washing machines 
ffer other important areas for the use of 
al graphite in rubber lubricants 


Reports on Safety Program 


modernized safety and industrial 
health program initiated two vears ago by 
the United Engineering & Foundry Co. at 
its plant in New Castle, Penna., has not 
id the chance, in the conservative opinion 
plant management, to prove its effec 


concrete f ict, howeve i 


ut in plant health records: there 


(ne 


a single new case of silicosis 


The dusts inherent 


ot been 

hese first two years 
foundry work are an ever-present fac- 
or to be reckoned with in safeguarding 
It] f The 
various 
ventilation 
meticulously main- 
checked for 
ney. Respirators were provided for all 
ersonnel there was at least a 
loubt as to their need. A comprehensive 
nedical and health procedure 
Employee reaction to the program 


ot personnel, company at 
the problem in 


modern 


WaVvs at 
First, a system 
was installed and is 
tained and periodically etti- 


wherever 
was also 
initiated 
has been excellent, company officials noted 


Promoted by Phillips Chemical 


R. E. Elliott, associated with the Phillips 
Chemical Co. since 1948, has been appointed 
assistant to R. J. “Grady” Hull, Philblack 
export sales manager in New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Elhott was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas with an AB degree in 

and was first employed by the 
as a chemist at Bartlesville, Okla 
He was transferred to Akron as_ office 

unager in November, 1949, and was made 
technical sales representative in Decem- 
ber, 1951. R. N. Hendriksen, who recently 
oined the technical 
representative, has Elliott's 


chemistry 


cr Nipany 


company as a sales 
assumed Mr 


ormer duties 


Berger Joins Dee’s Adhesives 


i‘ - 
Harold D. Berger 


Harold D 
technical sales representative for latex com- 
pounds by Dee’s Adhesives & Chemicals 
of Lynn, Mass. His office will be at 30 
Eastwood Lane, Valley Stream, N. Y., and 
he will New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut. Mr. Berger 
was associated with Stein-Hall Co. as chiet 
Previous 
with 
latex 


Berger has been appointed 


service 


chemist for the past five years. 
to that, from 1939 to 1948, he 
the Rubber Corp. of America as 


chemist. 


Was 


NBS Rubber Publications 


The National Bureau of Standards of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, 1). C ot 276 
publications pertaining to rubber by mem 
its staff. The listing, prepared by 

Wood, is intended to cover 
from the founding of the 
1953. 


has released a list 


bers of 
Lawrence A. 
the period 

Some of the 


Bureau to June 30, 


publications in the list have appeared in 
series of publications of the 
others in various 
journals and Subjects covered in 
the listing include natural rubber, produc 
evaluation and testing; synthetic 
rubbers, production and testing; latex; 
polymerization and purification of rubbers ; 
crystallization and other transitions in rub- 
properties of rubber; 
rubber; constants 


the regular 
Bureau and scientific 


books 


tion, 


ber; constants and 
chemical 
and properties of monomers and other ma- 
terials related to rubber; chemical analysis 
physical testing of rubber; 
specifications and stand- 
general 


reactions of 


of rubber: 
rubber products; 
rubber 


ards for products, and 


information. 


Fire-Retardant Wall Paint 


Fyr-Kote Co., a division of the Morris 
Paint & Varnish Co., Omaha, Nebr., has 
introduced a new oil-base fire retardant 
interior flat wall paint which has _ been 
listed by Underwriters Laboratories. Called 
“Fyr-Kote,” the paint is said to be ex- 
tremely washable, withstanding more than 
25 cycles of scrubbing with strong wash 
ing powder and boiling water. When ex 
posed to fire, the paint pours out carbon 
dioxide and calcium chloride which smoth- 
ers fire and retards the spread of flame 
right on the surtace 
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McCullough Joins Calco Chemical 


ts f R. W 
technical field service representative t 
rubber compounding industry was recently 
mnounced by the Intermediate and Rubber 
Chemicals Department of the Calco Chemi 


Mr 


wide 


cal Division, American Cyanamid Co 
Met u | 
ground of experience in rubber manu 
He obtained B.S 
engineering in 1935 and joined the 
Tire & Rubber Co., 


served as an analytical chemist and later as 


ough comes to Calco with a 


back 
degree in 


facture his 


chet ical 
Firestone where he 


company’s Sout! 


1950) he 


chiet chemist in_ the 
\frican 
Cleveland area sales representative for 
Industrial Chemicals Division of American 


Cyanamid Co. and since 1952, for the Ari 


operations. In became 


the 


Chemical Co., a subsidiary of the 


company. 


Bakelite Promotes Eversole 


Dr. James F. Eversole has been 
| 


pointed vice-president in charge of rese< 
| Co., a division of 


Carbon 


fie Bake lite 

(arbide and 
Union ¢ 
the Carbide 


Corp 


joined arbide in 


organization ot 


micals Co. as research cl 
late fr. he 
the Linde 


division ot 


1929. Several years was 
assigned to the 
\ir Products Co., another 
Union Carbide. In 1943, Dr 
appointed superintendent of Linde’s labor 
atories at Tonawanda, N. Y., a position he 
reld until 1951 At that time, he moved 
to New York to become manager ot 
search administration of Union Carbide, in 


laboratories of 


Eversole was 


re- 
h capacity he was responsible for cx 
activities of all the 
basic re 


wh 
ordination of 
corp. ration 


research 
laboratories 
and development work is being done 
and 


where 
searcl 
on alloys, chemicals, carbons, 


gases, 


plasts s. 


O'Sullivan Issue Placed 


\ $600,000 issue of O'Sullivan Rubber 
Corporation’s 5% first mortgage bonds due 
November 1, 1965, been 
privately, the company 
Proceeds will be used to pre-pay 
debt, increase working capital 
and ¢ xpedite the three year $900,000 expan 
and improvement 
started last summer 


serially to has 


sold 


nounced 


recently an 
, 
long-term 
1 

the con 


ston program 


pany 
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Hood Safety Seal 400 Tire 


A tire that 
against the 


punctures, 


ind 
hazards of 
been 
a di 


needs no tube protects 
major road 
and 
announced by the Hood Rubber Co 
vision of the B. |] 
the Hood Safety all 
tire features four traction center bars whicl 
like windshield wipers to clear 

slick road film and provide a dry-wiped 
surface for fast acceleration and resistance 
to sideslip. Molded into the 
hundreds of “Satety Grij 


three 
blowouts, skids has 
Goodrich 


Seal “4007, the new 


act away 


ur outside 
Blocks” 


bitting 


ribs are 
When 


edges dig through road film and cl 


brakes are applied, extra 


Pr aWay\ 


water to make stops quick and 


company states. The safety grip 
and center bars are scientifically size: 
noise and 


Deep 


P, 


spaced to overcome re ad 
and 
vented shoulders help keep 


assure quiet running 
and flex evenly for smoot] 

Built 
tional 
tire puts more rubber 
lso flatter 


with wider 


tires, the Safety-Sea 


of the tread is also 
ral scuffing and give 
Safety-Seal “400” ha 
gummy rubber 
seals around 
ing loss of air 
is removed, tl 
he hole instan 
flat 


t 

preventing 
Another feature 

the patented “Blowout 

against dang is blowot used 


a cle uble 


tects 
by bruises. TI 
syvntheti 


] 


I¢ 


liner of 
entire 

bead, and 1 
cord body 

Seal” ridges, 
inside the 
and the tire stays proper 
The Hood Safety-Seal “400” puncture-sea 


black 


Inst 


tire wilt! he use « 
} 
Vv inflates 


1 
t\ 


ing tubeless tire lable in I 
sidewalls and 
sidewalls in 


sizes 


U. S. Rubber Stockholders 


Rubber 
totalled 22,859, 
the first | 
cently ant 
a long tern { roader sl 
1938 com 
9,871. By 
12,462, 


1938, the in 


in ownership « 
stockholders 


mon 
1943 they had 
1948 to 15,410 


has been a > Fa I 


increased and by 


-rease 26% in the 
first hve vears, 
48° in the last 4 


bee n 


second and 
Most rapid in 
crease has since January 1952, when 
forthcoming 

stock In the 18 
months since then the number holding the 
ock has increased 6,497 or 39% 
over the 16,362 on record at the end of 
1951. TI gain was equivalent to the gain 
he { 3 years. U. S. Rubber’s 


numbered 9,702 on 


the company first 


split of the 


common 


common 


in t 


mnths be fore), 


total of 


June 30 SIX mK 


bringing to 32 the combined 


common and preferred stockholders 


Tisser Joins Federal Latex 


Samuel Tisser 


Federal Latex (| 


has announced 
joined the con 

serve 
and assist: 
technical sales 
who is widely 
cal know 

until 


tex Corp., 


recently 

Melrose, 
a statf of latex 
the ; 
range ot 


facilities 


needs 


cre ised 


Reaches Billion Dollar Level 


Petroleut 
} 


recently bee 


Phillips 


Okla., 


years alone, he 
doubled its size 
arnings 


and ¢ 


with asset 


earnings fr 


> current dividen 


Constructing New Plant 
The Products 


f the Reiss Manufacturing C« 
York, N. Y., is constructing a 
building in Little Falls, N. J] 
to be 
the plant will provide 
of floor | 

facilities 
sheets and molded goods, a lab 

a completely equipped tool, die 


Charles 


Rwav Synthet 


new 
ready for occupancy in 
30,000 
space t 


tor 


ouse new 


silicone rubber 


duction machine shop 
is manager of the division and F 


mann is chief chemist 


Divisi 
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Now Available— 


Second Edition of 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY 


By ROYCE J. NOBLE, Ph. D., F.1.R. 1. 





The first edition of this valuable book was published in 1936 
and has been out of print for many years, Accordingly, the 
publication of a completely revised and enlarged edition is 
welcome news to the thousands of users of rubber latex who 
have been seeking an up-to-the-minute text book. 


The author has kept posted on every phase of the latex indus- 
try since the first edition and has incorporated in the new edi- 
tion complete details on all current uses of this versatile ma- 
terial. The book is replete with illustrations, charts, formulas 
and full descriptions of the various processes in use today. 


920 Pages * 6 x 9 Inches « 25 Chapters 


Bibliography @ Author Index @ Subject Index 





PRICE: $15.00 Postpaid in U. S. 
$16.00 Postpaid In All Other Countries 


Published by 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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) 


A Word About the Author— 


Dr. Royce J. Noble is a well-known consulting chem- 
ical engineer and an outstanding expert on latex. 
He has been intimately associated with latex tech- 
nology for the past 30 years and has served with 
one of the leading suppliers of latex compounds and 
compositions in a technical and executive capacity. 
During World War IL he was associated with the 
Chemical Warfare Service as a Colonel engaged in 
both rubber and latex problems. He is eminently 
qualified as the author of this comprehensive text 
bok on latex and its applications. 


® 
"LATEX IN INDUSTRY" 


is the only available complete text 
book on rubber latex. Whether you 
are a research worker, compounder, 
chemist, plant manager or executive, 
this book will prove of great value to 
you. It is complete, practical, up-to- 
the-minute, fully illustrated and in- 
dexed. 


Every user of latex, every owner of 
the first edition, should have a copy 
of this new, revised issue. To insure 
getting your copy before the edition 


is exhausted, send in your order to- 
day. 


Use the convenient order form 
below or your own Purchase Order. 


ORDER FORM 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y, 


Please send to the undersigned 


(or) 


PRICE (Postpaid) 

$15.00 in U. S.* 

$16.00 in all other 
Countries 


(*) Add 3% Sales Tax for 
copies mailed to New 
York City addresses 





copies of the Second Edition of “LATEX IN 
INDUSTRY” by R. J. Noble. Enclosed find check for $ 


Send invoice when the book is mailed. 
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I—Sources, Preservation and Shipment 
of Latex 

I1I—Properties of Latex. 

I1I—Concentration of Latex. 
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V—Synthetic Latices. 
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XI—The Technical Application of Latex. 

X1I—Impregnation. 

X1lI—Spreading. 
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USES FOR RUBBER IN RAILWAYS DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE IN MUNICH 


On 238 
of Western European railway 
and rubber and machine industries 
Munich, Germany, t 
on new rubber uses fo 


September Ist, representatives 
companies 
met at 
attend a conterence 
railwavs. The con 
ference was organized by the Rubber- 
Stichting’s branch office at Frankfurt, das 
Internationale Kautschukburo, Sektion 
Deutschland, on the the In 
ternational Exhibition Railway 
experts technol 
Germany and France explained the signi- 
ficance of rubber appliances for the con 


occasion ot 
Traffic 
l gists from 


and rubber 


struction of rolling stock and_ railway 
track 
The use « 

was the lectures 
Dr. Mielich, director of the 
ways and Drs 
Wagner. It wa 
that 
German rail 
26.4 


vibration 


rubber for coach building 
delivered by 
Rail 


and 


subject of 
(serman 


Vaschinger, Hogenrat] 


s disclosed 
for the suspension 


way carriages, whicl 


meters “*Silentbl c 


units < well 


concertinas 
nowada 


connections are 


system of rubber units which art 
1 together when tl arriages are 


As a a proof 
1 ’ 


obtained, 


squeezer 


and 


coupled 
1A 
sound-deadening 


; : 
which increases the vassengers 


“Hairlok”, 
] 


from animal hair 


All seats are upholstered 
anufactured 


and 


a material n 
or vegetable tiber latex 
“Sil increasingly 


entbloc” units are being 


used in 1 construction, 


nariail Bas nwt 
especialy Iriven axies 
ind the 


Moving parts are sunted where 


driving and } the bogies 


possible 


with rubber in order to decrease to a mini 
mum the number of lubrication | 


points 


Uses in Power Transmission 


Dr. Kloss of Siemens Scl 


ukert paid spe 


cial attention t 1€ 1 rubber r the 
transmiussio1 powe! | 
Rubber « uplings ensure 
result 


perature 


ficulties we 


ficulty can be removed by applying rubber 
pads underneath the rails. 

The rubber rail pads are fastened with 
bolts and elastic rings, or, according to the 
French system, with an elastic steel clip, 
which press the flange of the rail on the 
1,500 kilometers of track are now 
provided with rubber pads, mainly on 
straight stretches and slight curves. After 
two years of service about three million 
ail pads in use on these stretches are still 


} 
sieeper 


excellent condition. 


Pneumatic Railway Tire 

Dr. Biehler of Paris described the de- 
velopment of the pneumatic tire in railway 
project & »mmenced by the 
Brothers in 1929. In 1936 
constructed the so called “metal- 
in which the cotton cords were 
by layers of thin steel wire, re- 
a tire capable of carrying much 
ads. At the same time, the French 
rs proceeded to build light rail- 
equipped with  five-axle 
wheels could take over 
event of failure of 

his new rolling stock is still in 


trainic, a 
Michelin 
Michelin 


tire 


Thus other 
one of 
lent condition as can be seen from the 
ins on the Paris-Strasbourg line. 

\ new system, dispensing with the use 
track 

vears 

‘he bogies of the 
two axles t 
ize-wheels and a rim of the lorry type 
fixed. The wheels are equipped with 
r size than the 
therefore the load of the 
carried by the tires, 
track 


bogie on each side is guided by two 


been 
Paris 


also 


the 


has 
for 


Carriages 


railway 
in recent 
are 
steel 


with which 


atic tires of a larger 
heels, 
is normally 


ve along a concrete 


rizontal rubber-tired wheels, both 
on current-conducting side rails 
vertical Hange-wheels, fitted next 
ires, are running idle but they take 
tire in 
In 1951, a test stretch of 


was constructed this 


as soon as the ques 
ROO 
using stem 
ilts are satisfactory since the train 
track for over 
1 


and 


the 


‘ service on this 
40,000 kilometers without any failure, 
e wear of the tires is practically nil, 


stated 


Russian Rubber Research Reports 


Russian re 
originally 
olloid Journal (USSR), 


wo reports covering recent 
rubber which were 

he ¢ 
available in English 

ition, at $7.50 each report, from the 
tants Bureau, 152 West 42nd 
rk 18, N. Y., as follows 
of the Rheological and Ad 
perties of Solutions of Rubber 
Mastication”, by M. P 

Ya 
Mechanical Properties 
the irly Stages : 


« 4 
A. S. Kuzminsky 


complete 


otreet, 


Ginsburg 
in the 


rT 


anizates in 
Oxidation”, by 
[. Lyubchanskaya 


An index to Volume 73 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 159 to 162 


of this issue. 


Develops New Racing Tire 


A new racing tire proved cajable of 
withstanding the extreme heat and violent 
stresses on wheels of America’s 
race cars at the Bonneville, Utah, salt beds 
has been developed by the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. Featuring high-abrasive and 
heat-resisting tread and body compounds, 
developed for the 500-mile Indianapolis 
Race Classic and for jet aircraft at Wright 
Field, the new racing tires were designed 
to meet condition on the 
The new low tread 
area to provide minimum rolling resistance. 
The tread is vented on both the 
shoulder to reduce the tread and 
provide cooler running. 

In addition to the tires, newly-designed 
heat-resistant inner tubes, constructed with 
heavy rubber, contributed to 
the high-speed performance of the tires. 
The new tubes reduced heat transfer from 
the brake and wheel assemblies to the tires 
when operated at extreme speeds. The new 
tubes were also equipped with special re- 
inforced metal stems which were threaded 
from the base. The stems were locked into 
position by a hex nut and insulated with 
leather washers 
permitted 


fastest 


every raceway. 


tires have a contact 
sides of 


weight 


base gauge 


The new stem assemblies 
attachment to the rims 
and prevented the valves from being drawn 
through the centrifugal 
high speed 


secure 


rims by force at 


Building New Development Plant 
Construction of 
plant at the 
Penna., chemical 


a plastics development 
the large NKobuta, 
plant of the Chemical 
Division of the Koppers Co., Inc., was re 
cently announced According to the com- 
pany, the new facilities will produce semi 
commercial quantities of a wide variety of 
new plastics 


site of 


These compounds result from 


an extensive research program conducted 


by Koppers over the past several vears, and 
will be available 
industrial and consumer goods needs in the 
plasti s field The plant 
produce several new products In quantities 


for application to various 


will be able to 


sufficient to satisfy preliminary commercial 
erection of the 
by the 


done by 
hoppers 


orders. Design and new 


facilities will be 
Gas Department of 


Chemical and 

Engineering 
built 
he govern 
additional 


and Construction Division which the 
original Kobuta installation for t 
ment during World War IT and 


facilities for Koppers on the site in recent 


irs 


Deodall No. | Deodorant 
orp.. New York, N. Y., has 


the development of a new all 
inexpensive deodorant to be sold 
tradename “Deodall No. 1”. The 


intended for one particular 


Sindar 
announced 
purpose, 
under the 
product is not 


odor problem, but is recommended for use 
in various industrial odor applications 


inexpensive masking agent 
used Deodall No. 1, therefore, is 
completely f 


re only an 


area Of 
low 
and 
which made 
application of an 
deodorant Deodall N« - 
only in drum quantities but 
and including tank cars 


pen a new 


application in such products as 


st solvents, chemical by-products 


salvagable material can be 
salable only 


INEX PeNsive 


with the 


available not 


in lots up to 
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HIGHER TENACITY TIRE CORDS SEEN IN NEW RAYONIER DEVELOPMENT 


\ new and improved type of cellulose 

which has been developed especially for 
in high stretch tecl 

niques, has been introduced 

Inc. New York, N. Y 

coupled with the new spinning techniques, 


revitalizing and 


use rayon spinning 


by Rayonier, 


This product 


holds strong promises for 


expanding the manufacture and use ot 


rayon varn and staple for tire cord, fabrics, 


and wide textile applications, the company 


believes. High-tenacity rayon yarn for tire 


cord with strengths superior to those in 


current use, and staple fiber and yarn fort 


viscose rayon fabrics with characteristics 


far surpassing those of today, are now said 


to be possible with the new cellulose 


The new product, “Ravocord-X,” ts 
the 
became 


25 vears 


major single achievements 


the 


to be one ot 


since wood chief source « 


cellulose some age The new 


cellulose, according to Rayonier, holds 


highest hopes not only for tire cord pri 


duction but importantly tor the rayon in 


dustry, as fabric produced from this new] 


developed fiber will tenacity and 


possess 


currently, 


washability superior to those 
manufactured 

Resulting from neariv a quarter century 
of continuing research, Rayocord-X 1s ce 
scribed as a high alpha cellulose made by 
the sulfite process, a cellulose composed ot 
chains of uniform length such that, in hig 
stretch viscose spinning, the chains may be 
This 


and 


formed in a highly ordered pattern 


strength, resistance, 


high 

toughness to the 

solution 

have predicted such high strengths throug] 
1 


imparts 
filaments thus regenerated 


from Theoretical calculations 


tact, is far be 


yond these, but commercial realization has 


orientation and, in strengt 


only recently appeared possible 


Cites Advantages 
Arthur N 
president in charge 
the 
with new spinning techniques in the manu 


Dr Parrett, Rayvonier’s vice 
of | that 


research, said 
cellulose, when employed 


new sulfite 


facture of for textiles and 
high tenacity tire cord, will result in prod 
life, higl 


to laun 


ravon yarn 


high 


strength, toughness, and resistance 


ucts possessing fatigue 
dering 
Dr 


might 


Parrett observed that to the layman 


not appear impressive that tire 


increased to over 3 
the 


added strenetl 


strengths can be 


demier after twisting 


But the 


ms per 


\ irns unite C¢ rd 


“indeed impressive,” one that was 


1 
I 


possible by structure 


1] 
il 


the unusual physica 
molecules leading 
} 


cellulose unitorn 


paralleled orientation in 


proce 


It was explained that tl 1eW 


tribution anc 


spinning sses 


} 
1.0] 

cellulose 
filament 


possible to stretch the 


10067 and more 


makes it 


he spinning process 


during 


Conventional 


pilot 
techniques 
The | 


cellulose cl 


crystalline structure 


CTOSS sectLo 


filament 


of today have this effect only as an outer 
skin of the 
amorphous 
strength and durability 
apply extreme stretch using a viscose pre- 
uneven polymo- 


filaments, the core being un- 
celluose lacking in 
It is impractical to 


oriented, 


pared from cellulose of 
lecularity 
Tests conducted by the Rayonier 

search Division are said to reveal that tire 
cords manufactured from Rayocord-X by 
high spinning techniques have 

competitive in quality with 
from blends of cotton 
linters and other wood cellulose types. The 
the 
be a complete and more eco- 


Re 


stretch 
fully 
pre duced 


proved 
cords 
new Rayonier fiber is considered by 
many to 
replacement of these blended cellu- 
Tires built of cord produced from 


nomical 
| 


losics 


ord should) possess greater re 


fatigue and shock because of 


gained from the use of 
material 


this 
spin- 


vivantage 


basic raw in advanced 


techniques 


Superior Cellulose Qualities 


Laboratory tests have convinced Rayonier 
that the new. fiber 
qualities superior to any other 
commercially available, and that 
Rayonier’s sulfite facilities are sutticiently 


researchers possesses 
ellulose 
product 
large to produce quantities commensurate 
with industrial needs both here and abroad 
It was noted that the company’s new mill, 
currently in construction at Jesup, Georgia, 
cellulose 


will also produce a high quality 


especially suitable for the new develop- 
ments in tire cord, rayon, and staple fiber. 

Dr. Parrett pointed out that cellulose 
from trees, the basic raw material not only 
for rayon and tire cord, but for acetate, 
cellophane, film, lacquers, and a host of 
ful products, is and cheaply 
available. “It is a replenishible raw ma 


terial and its benefits to man, while numer- 


lis 


readily 


ous, will undoubtedly be increased as_re- 
search and development continue and more 
the world come to 


living 


use 
and 


people throughout 


standards 


Ls 
v 


more cellulose as 


quality standards rise.” 


men above is a cross section magnification 
(left) and Rayocord-X (right). Both 


Calculations, previously mentioned, have 
indicated that strength characteristics far 
above anything yet achieved are theoreti 
cally possible in regenerated cellulose fila- 
ments. These calculations range as high as 
15 grams per denier, a degree of strength 
almost unknown in any type material 
With such an ultimate goal in sight Rayo- 
ready to 
for 


ot 


nier’s job is to develop and be 
supply forms cellulose 


requirements 


new of 


products and new 


new 


Calco Chemical Promotes Loosli 
Alden R 


of the newly formed Market Research and 
Department at the Calco 
Chemical Division of the American Cyana- 
mid Co Bound Brook, N. J. Mr 
Loosli his present 
post of assistant to the general manager. 
The department, which will include 
the existing Market Research Department, 
will conduct market surveys and make eco 


Loosli has been named manager 
Development 


will also continue in 


new 


nomic studies for new products, and pro 
mote initial sales of new products requir 
ing market exploration. Wiley W. ¢ 
will continue in his position of manager 
of the market research section of the new 


arr 


department 

Mr. Loosli, a native of Mary sville, Idaho, 
attended the University of Idaho and the 
University Chicago where he obtained 
his B.S He 


came to Calco in 1937 as a student trainee 


ot 


degree in physical sciences. 


and has held supervisory positions in va 
rious production departments. After a 
period of sales training he was appointed 
assistant of the Rubber 
Chemicals Department in 1947. In 1950, 
he was named assistant manager of the In- 
termediate and Rubber Chemicals Depart- 
In January 
was made assistant to the 
the 


sales manager 


ment when they consolidated 
of this vear, he 
general manager. He is a graduate of 
Advanced Management Program the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration, a of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, American 
Chemical Society, the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, and the Amer 


ican Management Assn 


of 


member 


—— 


By en 


conventional medium-skin tire cord 


been magnified 2200 tunes 


ofa 


have 
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CIRCOSOL-2XH 
15 VERSATILE 


.».a process aid 

Circosol-2XH has extremely wide application because of its relatively low 
staining properties, and because it assures the most favorable physical 
characteristics in the finished vulcanizates. 


...an elasticator 


Circosol-2XH greatly improves the rebound properties of GR-S vulcanizates. 


...a polymer extender 


Circosol-2XH assures uniformity, with a minimum of downgrading. 





Because of its versatility, Circosol-2X H is ideal for use in such 
diversified products as light colored footwear, hospital sheet- 
ing, white seals and gaskets, white sidewall tires, sponge 
rubbers and toys. 


Let us tell you the complete story of Circosol-2XH. Write 
for technical bulletin or have our representative call. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. RA-10. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY UNOC 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. ¢ SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 


952 








BRITISH GROUP ISSUES REPORT ON SAFETY PRACTICES IN MILL OPERATION 


In June, 1952, British manufacturers of 
two-roll mills met informally to consider a 
report issued by the National Joint Indus 
try Council for the Rubber Manufacturing 
Industry on “Safe Working on Horizontal 
Two-Roll Mills”, The manufacturers were 
invited to sit as a No. 1 Mill Committee 
under the auspices of the NJIC. The 
meeting of the No. 1 Mill Committee 
held on September 11, 1952, 
in the establishment of procedure for 
roll mill operation. The | 
on ‘the specifications for the equipment ot 


first 
Was 
and resulted 
Twe 


ommittee agreed 


"all new mills having rolls 16 inch diameter 


and upwards and supplied for use in the 
home The at the 
mill will be equipped with a_ brake, 
safety bar and fixed guard 


market report states tl 
and 
with a sensitive 


front and back, as follows: 


(1) Brake—the brake will be operated 
by pressure on the sensitive bar to bring 
the front roll to rest in not more than 
% of a revolution from the operation of 
the bar 

(2) Sensitive Safety Bar this will 
function in the manner described in_ this 
report and will consist of a horizontal 
rigid bar permanently secured at each end 
to suspension arms. Each suspension arm 
will be carried in ball or roller bearings 
The sensitive bar will be loaded by weights 
permanently secured to give a total hori 
zontal loading to the bar of about 40 
pounds. The construction of bar suspen 
sion arms and weights will be such as 1 
eliminate any possibility of relative move 


ment between the parts. (If it 1s desired 
that the sensitive bar should rotate, a loose 
sleeve will be mounted on a bar not less 
rigid than that specified above ) 

Movement ot not more tha f incl 

f the sensitive bar will cause the operat 
ing switch or switches to cut off power 
from the driving motor and simultane 
ously apply the brake. The switches will be 


rigidly secured and located on the mill 
frame. Stops will be provided to limit 
movement of the sensitive bar in. either 











direction. The inward stop will be posi 
tioned so that the striker(s) cannot over 
run the switch(es) 
Bar Position Defined 

The position of the bar relative to the 
fixed guard will be suc as tI prevent as 
far as possible, material or hands, et 
enteri the space between the bar and the 
fixed ird so as to interfer with the bar 
Movene Switche 1 ] strike rs will be 
protected against possible damage or n 
tertcrence stock 1 ¢ chine 

(3) A fixed and rigid rd will ex 
tend fron the sensitive safe ‘ 
machine ¢ 1\ ent y} \ 
{a) prevent Css ce th nd 
prevent tor t \¢ ‘ } evel 

(4) Su ( rings thre ‘ 
be Iplate Wi e pre ided ecess ( 
the purpose of preventing ‘ t 
the inte1 led s | 1 Sit 1 ‘ 
operator 

(5) e safety it 1 fro 
back rolls will be ind ‘ r by ar 
rows, engraved pe ent st é 
position 


(6) The machine will carry a plate with 
the wording: “This Mill is not safe for 
operatives who can reach beyond the 
Safety Limit. The arrow indicates the 
Safety Limit.” 


It should be understood that the ultimate 
for the safe working of the 
that of the the report 


responsibility 


machine 1s user, 


states. It was also agreed that after Marcl 
31, 1953, all quotations for new mills will 
include for equipment to the above speci 
fication and that all mills supplied after 


1953, will be fitted with this 
equipment as standard. 

The Mill Committee is of the opinion 
that existing mills can be 
come within the recommenda 


December 31, 


the majority of 
moditied 
tions of the NJIC Report, and while there 
might be a number of firms in the Rubber 
Industry who will regard the modifications 


as a matter for their own engineering de 
partments there are many firms without 
the necessary resources who might well 

I] upon the machmery manufacturers for 
idvice and the fitting of the equipment. I 
he latter instance machinery manufactur 
ers will apply the same principles as for 
new mills 


Consideration of the fitting of sensitive 
mills having rolls 


diameter led to the conclusion that 


safety bars to below 


the accommodation of operatives with the 


is a shoulder control is so 


var very limited 
t some other form of application of the 
principle must be sought, such as knuckle 


Small-scale 
category, 


laboratory, 


or fingertip control 
mull report 


this 





int the 


Named Brooklyn Polytechnic Dean 


lhe Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced the ap 
pointment of Dr. Warren L. McCabe as 


The 


ypened this sem 


e college of the Institute 





school’s ninety-minth year 
Dr. McCabe, who is considered one of 
America’s most 


neers, has 


eminent chemical engi- 


resigned as vice-president and 
arch of the Flintkote Co 
{ Whippany, N. J., to join the Institute’s 
cult lhe new dean has served as presi 


director Ot rese | 


American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers and was head of the Department 
hemical Engineering at the ( 
Institute of Technology. He succeeds Dr 

retired 


on the 


armmMecic 
this year 
Institute’s 


ausmann, who 


orty-five years 


Rubber Molding Resin 2088 


\ rding to the Thermoid Chemical C« 
renton, N. |., a hard, 


Hooring, 


non-tacky surface in 
even at elevated roon 


1 Molding 


| 
X-2088 in 
, 


| 1I¢ 


ul i be obtained wi 


t 
processing, MI 


rporates rapidly and aids in the 


es, Cal 
Kesin 2088 In 
disper 
as clays It al 
fill-out without 
rit marbleizing. MR-2088 is nor 


staini nd highiv resistant t 


S101 dry pign such 


ents 
vs good mold-flow and 
© discolora 


ultraviolet light. This new, light 


riable resin is odorless and non 
toxic with a specific gravity of 1.04 It 
elts at 176°-185°F. and is soluble in all 


Ivents, the company states 


Nygen Truck Tire Fabric 


Another advance in the manufacture of 
truck tires has been announced by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. with the develop- 
ment of a stronger fabric produced from 
Made from the synthetic material, 
the fabric is called “Nygen.” It will give 
truck tires greater strength and tread 
depth, President William O'Neil said. “As 
steel is made from iron, Nygen is made 
“Through this 


nylon, 


from nylon,” he explained 
new process of heat-treating and dipping, 
the fabric is He added 
that one outstanding result is that it elimi- 
nates the tendency of nylon to. stretch 
Mr. O'Neil disclosed that General Tire had 
invested nearly $1,000,000 in new facilities 


made stronger” 


at the Akron plant to produce the mate- 
rial. Key machines are a new type of 
drying oven, the first of its kind in the 
rubber industry, and a new high-speed 


calender. At full capacity, the drying oven 
can process 57,000 pounds of Nygen daily 
First step in the manufacture of the fabric 
Tire’s mills in Aldora, 
varn is converted to 


General 
(aa., nvlon 
nylon fabric with special twists for added 
Akron, the cord is 
a special latex develop 


occurs at 
where 
fatigue resistance. In 


dipped in Gentac, 


ment of the company and then taken to 
the oven 
Polymer Group Sets Lectures 

The Akron Polymer Lecture Group has 
announced its program for the balance of 
this vear and for the first part of 1954. 
On November 6, Dr. E. L. Wittbecker 
(DuPont) will) speak on “Condensation 
Polymers—Structure and Physical Prop- 


on December 4, Professor 
he Ds (University of Wisconsin) 
will deliver a paper on “Dynamic Proper- 
ties of Polymers and Polymer Solutions.” 


while 
Ferry 


erties”, 


On January 8 1954, Dr. B. C. Barton 
(U. S. Rubber), will speak on “Mechan 
ism of Sulfur Vulcanization.” Dr. W. M. 
D. Bryant (DuPont) will speak on the 


February 


Mesrobian 


Polyethylene” on 
Professor R. B 


“Structure of 


5. March a 


(Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn) will 
deliver a paper on “Kinetics of Auto- 
oxidation”, and on April 2, Professor P 


J. Flory (Cornell University) will deliver 
a paper on “Molecular Configuration in 
Polvelectrolytes” 


Naugatuck Reassigns Bruce 


Lawrence H. Bruce, technical repre 
sentative for the Latex and Aqueous Dis- 
persions Group of the Naugatuck Chemical 
U. S. Rubber Co., 
signed to Akron, Ohio, effective immediate- 
ly. Mr 

technical 

York and 
of No 


He has been associated with 


Division, has been as- 
assistant 
New 
oraduate 
Boston, Mass 
Naugatuck 
Pre 


senor 


Bruce, who has_ been 


sales representative in the 


New Jersey area, is a 
‘theastern University, 
for approximately 11 


Chemical vears 


vious posts 


he has held include 
chemical engineer, foreman of Lotol plant, 
ead of chemist in 


process engineering, 


sales 


atex laboratories, and assistant to the 


manager In his new post he will make 
247 East 


territory 


headquarters at Exchange 
His 
Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and the 


his 
Street, Akron 
Ohio, Western 
diana, West 


of Kentucky 


include 
part of In- 


eastern part 


will 
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Looking for the 


finest in SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 


Try NAUGATUCK 


pyaucens CK CHEMICAL operated one of PARACRIL AJ—Medium oil resistance 

+ the first synthetic rubber plants in good low-temperature and processing 

America. It introduced the first “cold” qualities. 

synthetic rubber latex to rival natural 

rubber in service and wearing qualities. PARACRIL B General purpose— good 

It developed more new varieties of syn- balance between oil resistance and low- 

thetic rubber than all other laboratories temperature flexibility. 

in the industry. : ay EF ; 
It is in an unequalled position to serve tees sparse ss BJ ‘Staniles - 8, with 

your synthetic rubber needs. Ss a ne 

PARACRIL BV-—Paracril B in crumb 


form—carries soluble surface coating. 


PARACRIL® A specially developed 
butadiene-acrylonitrile polymer, Paracril 
combines outstanding oil resistance with PARACRE, C—DMesieem cil societames 
low-temperature flexibility, resilience, and moderate low-temperature flexibility. 
processability, for a wide range of end 
products. PARACRIL CV—Paracril C in crumb 
form—carries soluble surface coating. 
PARACRIL 18-80— Medium oil resistance 
vood low-temperature properties con- PARACRIL CS—Paraecril C in crumb 
tains a slightly staining stabilizer. form-——carries insoluble surface ceating. 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Please send free bulletin on Paracril Gen- 
eral Characteristic and Compounding to: 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « Naugatuck, Conn. Name 


Title 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION Compan 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario Add poy 
Rubber Chemicals « Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber « Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals rome 


Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 


ia aut Sat Lc k : h em i Cc a | Naugatuck Chemical, 1010 Elm Street, 





Zone. State 











NAMES IN THE NEWS 


as 


J 





R. A. ReInKE, formerly superintendent 
of the Continental Oil Black Co., has 
been promoted to technical coordinator of 
the Continental 
quarters at Amarillo, Texas 


Carbon Co. with head 


Frep F. Van Atta, previously manager 
of the Building Division, Carolinas Branch, 
Associated 
merly secretary 
American Concrete 
the ACT Journal, 
assistant on the headquarters staff of the 
\merican Society for Testing Materials 


Cseneral Contractors, and for 


acting -treasurer of the 
Institute and editor of 


has been named _ special 


WALSH 
manager of the 
Co., while Ropnert T 
added to the Public 
manaver 


JOHN J 
vertising 


as been appointed a 
Dayton Rubber 
HoListeR has beet 


Relations Staff as 


Harvey S. FIRESTONE, 
the board of the 


Ik., chairman of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been reappointed as a member of 
the International 

Board by President 


Development Advisory 


Eisenhower 


Myron T. SHAFFER, associated with the 
B F Goorich (¢ 1919. has 
named treasurer of the International B. F 
Goodrich Co 


SINnce heen 


associated 
Works as traftic 
named director of the 


James A. GREEN, formerly 


with the Corning Glass 
manager, has been 
if = Producers Traffic Assoc lation, 


York City 


Clay 
Inc., with offices in New 


kK. J. Tuomas, president of the Good 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., has been awarded 
the cross and title of the Grand Officer of 
the Order of Oak Wreath by 
for aiding relations 
and the United 


Luxembourg 


between that country 


States 


Watter L. Rippereac, associated wit! 


the Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. since 1947, 
has been appointed general product manager 


of organic chemicals in the Michigan 


Alkali Division of the company 


Roy J. Gavin, formerly sales manage 


of the S« und Recording Tape Division ot 
the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
| named as a_ vice | 


1 
heen president 
Irvingts arnish & 


( ¢ is 


Insulator Divi 


Dr. R. Ray Estes, formerly associated 
with the University of Kentucky, has joined 
the research staff of Emery Industries, Inc 


At the « 


the New Chemical Department 


1 << F ted ' 
mpany, he will be connected wi 


JosepH N. KuZMICK, associated witl 
Manhattan Rubber Division of 
Manhattan, Inc., for the 


] 


appoimnted 


Ravhe ST¢ 
past thirty vears 
coordinator of coryx 


} 
deve lop 


has been 


ration research and nent wit! 


duties extending to all divisions of the 


company, 


112 


). Baik has taken a leave of absence 
from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to 
iccept appointment as pilot plant superin 
tendent of Rubarite, Inc., Magnet Grove, 
Ark 

ERNEST NUBER, associated with the Bris- 
tol Co., Waterbury, Conn., since 1929, has 
been appointed sales manager of the In- 

ent Division with headquarters at 


Waterbury 


R. E 
Rubber Co., 
Union College in 


Biocu, president of the Mohawk 
has been elected a trustee of 
Mount Alliance, Ohio 
GERALD ZEIS, associated with the B. F 
Goodrich Co. for the 
been named assistant factory manager of 
Manufacturing, Inc 


past 26 years, has 


Rempel 

Crcit H. Coryart, vice-president and a 
lirector of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has been awarded the deco 
ration of Officer in the Order of Orange 
Nassau by Her Majesty, Queen Juliana of 
The Netherlands, for his outstanding serv- 
ices on behalf of international trade and in 
promoting better business relations between 
the U. S. and The Netherlands 

Jack BELL, formerly associated with the 
research laboratory staff of the Emulsol 
been transferred to the 
staff to handle industrial sur 
factants in the Chicago area, other 
products in Minnesota, Wiscon 


Northern Michigan 


Corp., has tech- 


nical sales 
and 
company 


sin and 


Dr. RayMonp W. McNAMEE, associated 
with the Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
since 1933, has been named manager of ré 
search administration for the corporation 
FANNING, formerly assoct 
Rubber Section of the Na 
Standards, has 


RACHEL | 
ated with the 
been 
\meri- 


Fellow 


tional Bureau of 
named research associate with the 
can Dental Association 


ship at the Bureau 


Research 








Colombo-Peiping Pact Set 
ommunist China has agreed to supply 
to Ceylon at £49 (about $137) a ton 

the next year and return 

sheet rubber at 28d a pound. These 


buy in 


a reduction on the contract be 
Ceylon and Communist China for 
ar under which Ceylon sells rubber 

pound and buys Chinese rice at 
£54 a ton. The China 
has agreed to pay rubber is 
about 10d more than average Singapore 
a pound 


price Communist 
Ceylon for 


price The average world market 


price also remains more or less at the 


Singapore price level. Ceylon will sell Red 
50,000 tons of rubber and Red China 
will sell Cevlon 270,000 tons of rice during 


China 


the next vear 


Elected General Latex President 


Gladding B. Coit 


Gladding B 
vice-president of the 
Chemical Corp., Cambridge, 
president of the 
Kenneth B. Osborn 
been named chairman of the board. 
Osborn remain active in 
pany affairs in an advisory and consulting 
capacity. Arthur B. Newhall, formerly 
chairman of the board, was named honor- 
Before joining General 
1949, Mr. Coit had 
with the financial 
professions. He has 
S. Mortgage and Trust 
Co. of New York, and treasurer of the 
Curtis Wright Corp. During World War 
I], Mr. Coit served as an officer in the 
U. S. Army, and was a member of the 
War Contracts Price Adjustment Board, 
and the Price Adjustment Board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp 


executive 
Latex & 
Mass., has 
company 
who has 
Mr. 


com- 


Coit, formerly 


General 
been elected 
succeeding 


will also 


ary chairman. 
Latex in November, 
been associated 
and banking 
treasurer of the U 


long 
been 


Sets New Safety Record 


without a disabling acct- 
dent was the record established on Septem- 
ber 12 by the 300 men and women of the 
Scottsville, Va., plant of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. Since the tire cord plant was built in 
1946, its employees have worked a total of 
more than 4,000,000 man-hours with a per 
The Scottsville plant is 


Seven vears 


fect safety record 
one of eight mills operated by the com 
pany’s Textile Division. It converts rayon 
varn into fabric for the 
During the plant's seven years of operation 
received 1&8 national, state and com 
An informal celebra 


company’s tires 


it has 


pany safety awards 
tion was held for the employees on Sep 


tember 14 


Drogin to Discuss Blacks 
Dr. Isaac Drogin, director of research 
of the United Charleston, 
West Virginia, lecture on “Carbon 
Black—Types and Applications” at the 
John Marshall Law School in Chicago, IIlL., 
on Tuesday evening, October 27. The lec 
ture is one of scheduled at the 
school this semester in connection with the 


Carbon Co. 
will 


several 


course of rubber chemistry and technology 
which is given under the auspices of the 
Chicago Rubber Group 
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NEW MIXER FOR FOAM RUBBER 
NOW IN WORLD-WIDE USE! 


Only five vears ago this new Oakes Continuous 
\utomatic Mixer was unknown. In this short 
time it has come into use in large plants and 
small—now more than 300 installations—in the 
United States, France, England, Canada, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and other coun 
tries. In the United States, for example, it has 
been adopted by every leading producer of foam 
rubber without exception. As many as 1§ Oakes 
Continuous Automatic Mixers have been included 
in single installations. Complete batteries of old 
machines have been taken out and replaced by 
Oakes Mixers because of their great advantages. 


The Oakes Mixer can be had in two models. 
It produces foam rubber continuously from make 
up tanks to molds, with savings in latex of from 
[2 percent to 1§ percent. Production is from 1¢ 
pounds per hour to goo pounds per hour in the 
Model 10M3 shown here, up to 1800 pounds per 
hour trom the larger Model 14M5. Quality of 
foam is superior—more uniform and much finer 
cell structure, providing greater strength, stabil 
ty, and eae in the finished product. In 
jection molding is simplified—the closed molds are 
filled full and rejects are reduced. Human judg 
ment is replaced by mechanical controls that are 
accurate and immediately responsive. Produc 
tien is unaffected by weather, climate or air con 
j,uons. One Oakes mixer, moreover, will do the 
work of several batch mixers with large savings 
in labor and floor space. In fact the advantages 
of these and other features are so great as to put 
\ir Pressure Regulating Valve . Starting Boxes the user immediately into a much stronger com 
Air Flowmeter J. Pump Speed Regulator petitive position. 


Mixing Head . Pump Tachometer 





This mixer is patented, exclusive equipment 
available only through the E. T. Oakes Corpora 
Pressure Gauge Pumps tion. We will welcome the opportunity to send 
Mixer Speed Regulator you full information. 


Discharge Hose Connection .. Mixer Speed Tachometer 


Product Thermometer Chemical Proportioning 


Latex Pump 


Oakes Continuous Automatic Mixer 


Available only through 


THE E. T. OAKES CORPORATION 


COMMACK ROAD oe ISLIP, N. Y. 








Joins American Hard Rubker 


James E. Caldwell 


1 ] 


James E. Caldwell, assistant comptroller 
ot the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
1946, has joined the American Hard 
ber i... New York, N y.. in the 
created position of vice-president, finance 
His duties will encompass those 
assigned to Allen H. Ottman, 
dent and controller, who 
Caldwell 
ern 
accountant in 


since 

Rub 
1 

newly 


formerly 
vice-presi 
has resigned. Mr 
Northwest 
certified public 
New York. He 
Association of 
In 


ber 


was graduated fron 
and is a 
[linois and 
in National 
Accountants and _ the 
stitute of 
of the 
and the 
He 
1941, 


troller of 


University 
IS active the 
Cost Controllers’ 


America, and is also a mem 
Association 
\ccountants 


organization 


American Management 
American I[nstitute of 
the 


Was 


joined Goodyear in 


initially assist comp 


Aircraft. In 1946, he 


became assistant comptroller of the 


and int 
C4 odvear 
parent 

a . 
which he resigned t 


Hard 


Completes Plant Addition 
The Hardesty Chemical Division 
( Hardesty Co 


an addition to 


rganization 
1 American 


trom 


Rubber 


JOU 


\\ 
1 


, Inc., recently completed 
its plant for the pri 


500.” 


duction 
' 
Besides 


as led t 


f its plasticizer “Hartlex 


increasing product capacity, this 
further improvements in product 


ompany said 


quality, 
Current Harflex 500 is 


have less odor than mx st con 
al grades of dioctyl phthalate, and 
ught very pale 


jor has been bri 
i 


1 1 
ibie 


Veliow, 
ill applications 
Harflex 500 


ticizer 


aking it suit practically 
Har 


is the nly 


lest) reports 


t 


emperature resistance 


peri 
and heat stability 


Wellco Completes New Building 
Heinz \W Well 


Shoe Corp Wavnesvil . has an 
1 ' 


Rollman, presi 


nouncer it - the mpleted 


its building for the manufacture o 


new 
rubber ] n additt n, includin build 
ing and proximately 
$100,000 accord 
ing to Mr 
efficien 
Wellco now manufactur Il rubber 1 t 


p vuunds needed in 


vamtread”’ 


turers 


spe 
nale 
tly than ‘ possibl i ] ast Sul 


LABOR NOTES 


18th Annual Convention of the 
United Rubber Workers, C.I.O., held dur- 
ing the week beginning September 14 at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., approved a merger 
f the C.1.O. and A.F.L. It was also de- 
to continue holding annual conven- 

ms and delegates, by a voice vote, put 
pay raises for top union officials 
In other con- 
approved an 


ough 

officers were re-elected. 
vention action, delegates 
amendment calling for appointment by the 
local president, with approval of the 
Executive Board, of guides and sentinels. 
also killed that 
ave jumped first month’s union 
lucs from the present $4 to $10, and raised 
50c the present $2 to $3.50 dues scale 
make manda- 


Delegates proposals 


would | 


legates defeated a move to 
ory appointment as district directors some- 
one already a resident of the district. 
Voted down was an amendment designed 
give district directors two-year appoint- 
its. They are now appointed annually 
he president. The delegates also ap- 
oved a change that allows the interna- 
tional president to call and _ preside 
meetings of locals. Convention 
also promised to expand their 
ion activity in preparation for the 1954 


at 
delegates 
political 


Congressional elections. 

Goodyear, General Tire and the Seiber- 
Rubber Co signed new 
agreements the U.R.W., 
following the general lines of agreements 
signed Goodrich and Firestone. 

ran from 2%4 to 5'4c 
sick, accident and pension benefits 


recently 
with 


ling 


“package” 


earlier by 
General pay raises 
n hour, 
dispute at the 
Rubber Co., Berea, Ky., was re 
announced by the National Labor 
Board. The firm agreed to stop 
iterfering with union activities of em- 
quit contributing money or other 

to the Welfare and Safety Com- 

or any other labor organizations of 
withdraw recognition of the 
Welfare and Safety Committee as bargain- 
for employees; and reinstate 10 


Settlement of a labor 
Berea 
cently 


Relations 


es: 


ees without prejudice 


recent NLRB poll of employees at 
Robbins Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
ns Floor Products Co., both of Tus 
\la., 470 voted against unioniza 

the CIO, and 6 for the AFL 
» of Alabama recently placed into 
“right to work” law \ union 
an said the “disappointing” 
the of 


nbia 


i new 
- 1 

results 
tightened 


impact this new 


RMA Amends Type Descriptions 


()n 


September 1, the Rubber Manufac 
Association issued Amendment I to 
e Descriptions and Packing Specifica- 
f Naturait Rubber,” orginally issued 
n July 1, 1952. Amendment I contains 


or 


certain clarifying changes in the packing 


thick 


repes and estate brown thin crepes 


ifications for pale crepes, thin 
stantial amendment has also been made 
Sections 6 and 7 of the packing speci 
itions pertaining to “Tale Specifications” 


“Bale Coating Solution”. 


Baughman Joins Automotive Rubber 


Pd 


Robert O. Baughman 


Robert O. Baughman, formerly asso 
ciated with the Heveatex Corp., has joined 
the Automotive Rubber Co. of Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Baughman will be in charge 
of the company’s recently enlarged Rubber 
Product Development Department. In ad 
dition to his functions as chemical labora- 
tory head, Mr. Baughman will assume top 
responsibilities for latex product develop- 
ment and He began his chemical 
product development career with the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. He is credited 
with the development of many compounds 
and procedures in the uses and handling 


sales. 


of natural and synthetic latices. 


NBS High Polymer Lectures 


The Division of Organic and Fibrous 
Materials of the National Bureau of Stand 
ards, Washington 25, D. C., 
a series of lectures on the chemistry 
and physics of high polymers. The 
tures will be held on the Bureau grounds 
and are open to the general public. The 
first of the lectures was to have been held 
on October 6 and was to have featured an 
address by T. G. Fox (Rohm & Haas) 
on “The Glassy State in Polymers.” On 
November 6, F. R. Mayo (G-E) will de 
liver a paper on “Some Recent Develop 
ments in Chain Transfer.” J. D. Ferry 
(University of Wisconsin) will deliver a 
paper on “Mechanism of Fibrin Forma 
tion”’ on November 30. On March 9, 1954, 
\W. H. Stockmayer (M.I.T.) will speak on 
“Copolymers in Dilute Solution.” Other lec 
tures have been scheduled by P. J. Flory 
(Cornell University) and P. D. Bartlett 
(Harvard University), who will speak on 
“Inhibition and Isotope Effects in Pols 
merization Kinetics.” Further information 
regarding the lectures may be obtained 
from Dr. Leo Mandelkern, Rubber Section, 
National Standards. 


is sponsoring 
SIX 
lec 


Bureau of 


Arkansas Possible Plant Site 


\ccording to recent reports, U. S. Rub 
ber Co. is considering the State of Arkan 
as the possible site for a large new 

It was said that Governor Cherry 

was handling the contact work himself in 
an effort to the plant for 
The company was expected to make its 


decision by November 1. 


get his. state 
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S7b0n BOUL” 


Your Perfect Answer for Attractive, Colorful 
Automotive (Running Board) Step-Tread Stocks 


® Can be added directly to your Rubber Compounds! 
® Blends with Natural, Synthetic and Reclaim Rubbers! 
® Provides easier moldability ... Excellent appearance! 
® Gives greater tear and abrasion resistance! 
© Combines higher hardness plus higher modulus! 


@ Eliminates prior Masterbatching! 


GET THE FACTS — Write TODAY FOR TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 








U. S. Rubber Names John Coe 


FINANCIAL NEWS 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Nine Months to July 31: Net income of 


$32,626,278, which is equal to $&.21 a share, 
with $29,099,954, or $7.35 a 
share, in the comparable period of the 
preceding vear. Net income for the nine 
July 31, 1953, was after 
providing a reserve of $974,000 for earn- 
foreign subsidiaries which 
the nine months 
similar 


compared 


months ended 
f certain 
” remitted. In 
July 31, 1952, a 
unst unremitted earnings of foreign 
amounted to $9,543,000. Pro 


federal and foreign income taxes 


reserve 


subsidiaries 
vision for 
luring the 1953 period increased to $41, 
the $38,853,000 in the 1952 


John P. Coe 


900,000 from 


president of the tie re 


' , 
named to Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
interests im the . 
months to June 30: Net 
$831,332, which is equal to $1.50 a com- 
$591,321, or 


John P. Coe, 


0.8 


VICE 
Rubber Co., has been 
handle the company’s 
transter of 
the 
rective 
detached fre 
ager of the Naugatuck ( 
devote full 
His major 
the 
commission to be appointed by 
As head of the 

Mr. Coe 
» 7 


onstruction of 2 0 


SIX 


synthetic profit of 


rubber plants from 
His appointment is ef 
Mr. Coe 


mm his duties 


government 
on share, with 
share, in the first half of the pre 
ar. Sales in the first half of 195, 
$33,192,858 from the $25,737 
half of 1952 


mimedi has been compared 
$1.07 
as general man 1.07 a 


hemical Division 


} 


227 
time to 1s oI/ 


’ 


new assign 


] 


will be to work in the first 


ment duty 


rubber plant disposal wae 
, ident 
Presid Dayton Rubber Co. 


company's 

supervised Nine Months to July 31: Net 
$1,305,781, which is equal to $2.10 a 

hare on net sales of $43,981,346, com 


with $1,134,356, or $1.81 a share 


the 


with synthetic 


Eisenhower 
chemical division, pront ot 
the 


government's 15 


design and ¢ thie com 


synthetic rubber plants 


and managed the operation of 5 of them on 


$38,354,363 in comparable 


preceding vear 


Rayon Replacing Cotton in Belts 
Products Division of 
lire & 


nounced — that 


The Industrial 


Faultless Rubber Co. 
Ended June 30: Net 


which is equal to $3.00 a common 


Goodvear Rubber ee has 


Year 
$400,694, 
share, compared with $313,436, or $2.34 a 


ake os 
transmission — belting si 
rayon rapidly 


placing similar belting manufact 


structed witl plies is 


quality with cotton Sraerain share, in the preceding vear 


extensive testing program of field 


an 


-drive more than U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 

belt proved Thirty-Six Weeks to September 13: Net 
superior to. ce } rrevious ee gan aa * 
Sic : sles aria tp Pa 2 income of $135,550, compared with $144, 


full-scale , . - 195 
; O80 in the same period of 1952 


stallations « 


four years ag rayon-ply 
laboratory test 


production of the ‘Ita ar age It 








Is constructed witl k plies in the 


Establishes Marketing Division 

New York, N. Y., 
new 
for 


‘pt - +} 1 . 1 
center with a ply « e: cotton duck o1 


top and bottom, except for belts using less 
phes which are all rayon. This 7 
construction thinner, more flexible "7 


helt ] conventional 


Sinclair Refining Co., 
announced the establishment of a 
RIVES arketing division to be responsible 
sale of petroleum products that are 
manufacture of 
the 


organization 


tikes a F ' 
cotton arried 1m materials in the 


ised as 
tral « OF I teh rayon phes, thu other products. Designated Process 
Material Division, the 

ll | waxes, petrolatums, resins, in 


new 
ndle 
dustrial asphalts, and other products sold 
further 


\ 


as materials for 
cture It 
levelopment ot 

the requirements of 
Harold F 
of the company’s Wax and 


processing or 


will be responsible also 


NeW 


U.B.S. Appoints Alfa Rubber 
\lfa Rubl 


a 


petroleum 
the 
Bryson, for 


serve 


Division, has been named man 
will continue 


New York 


Inc., Cambridge, = I ntly ar ger ¢ he division and 


nounced. 1] 


1IeW 
his headquarters in 
provide world en? 

An index to Volume 73 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 159 to 162 


of this issue. 


to customers to 


adhesives, solvent 


Nelson Receives Degree 


Oscar Nelson 


Nelson, 
the 
ceived an honorary 
on October 1 from Upsala Colle 
Orange, N. J.) Mr. Nelson 
his achievements as an industrial leader of 
Swedish birth The convocation 
was held during Upsala’s 60th anniversary 
celebration. The following day, Mr. Nel 
and his left for Europe and a 
tour of England, France and Sweden 


president and general 
United Carbon 


doctor of 


scat 
manager of Co.. re 


laws deer 
was cited 


special 


son wite 


Tire Prices Increased 


October l, l S 
price 
senger car and truck tires and tubes rang 
from 2.5 to 5%. As of that date, all 

1 > 76 


increased 2.9" 


Rubber Co 
for pa 


on an 


nounced a general increase 


ing 5 
passenger car casings were 
and passenger car tubes, 3.5%. Il types 
if truck tires and tubes were increased 5% 
In addition, industrial pneumatic tires and 
tubes and farm tires and tubes were raised 
The WU; S, fol 
lowed by similar announcements thic 
(seneral Tire & Rubber Co. and the Seibet 
Rubber Co. On October 3, Goodrich, 
Mohawk Rubber announced 
raises similar to those announced by U.S 
Rubber \t Firestone 
had not vet 


2.5% Rubber move was 


trom 


ling 
(;oodyear and 


this writing, only 
increase. It is 
estimated that for the 
popular sized will be 
$22.60 under the new price schedules 


announced an 
the list 


passenger car 


new price 


tire 


RFC Liquidates Test Facilities 


$96,800 


worth of automotive 
equipment liquidation of 
tire San Antonio, 
Texas, were recently announced by the Re- 
Corporation. It 
future, tire test 


Sales of 


resulting from 


testing facilities near 


construction Finance was 


also announced that in the 


ing required by RFC in its synthetic rubber 


research program will be provided by pri 


vately-owned facilities under contract 


Among the items disposed of were passen 
ger cars and trucks, automobile parts, tires, 
etc. The Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co 
1f Natchez, Miss., purchased tachographs, 
iron weights and a 


cast test wood test 


body in the sale. 





Regular Hi-Sil is recognized by most com- 
pounders as the dest silica tor high quality in 
non-black rubber goods. 

But Columbia-Southern’s research staff, not 
content with the best, has come up with a new 
silica called Hi-Sil “C.” 

Hi-Sil “C” outperforms regular Hi-Sil in 
all elastomers, both natural and synthetic. 
Hi-Sil “C” sets a new high standard of depend- 
able quality. And Hi-Sil “C” enables you, in 
non-black nitrile rubber compounds, to obtain 
a tensile strength in excess of 4000 p.s.i. and 
tear resistance of over 400 pounds per inch. 

Sample quantities of Hi-Sil “C” are avail- 
able for your evaluation. Limited commercial 
shipments are ready from our interim plant 


production. Write our Pittsburgh office now! 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


St. Louis ¢ Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans @ Dallas @ Houston @ Pittsburgh @ Philadelphia SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
San Francisco 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER. PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: Cincinnati ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Boston @ New York 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 





The technical session at the 


Los 


meeting of the 








scheduled to be held at the Hotel Statler 
in Los Anveles, Calif , Was t have been 
addressed by R. M. Thomas of the Stan 
ard Oil Devel pment Co., and W H 
Peterson of the Enjay (¢ Mr. Thon 
was to have spoken on “Butyl—Manutac 
ture and Research’, while Mr. Peters 
was to have addressed the meeting « 
‘Butyl—Present and Future”, A full re 
port on the meeting will appear in a futur 
issue of Rupper Act 

Gross Mantwtfacturing Co. recently cot 
pleted an 8,000 square foot addition i 
plant at Monrovia, Calif 

Sam Rk; formerly associated wi 
the Technica ipe Corp Burbank 
Calif., transferred t e Me 
treal, int « ( my 

Bud Field has joined the Product Re 


search ( Glendale, 


In order to provide for an 


program of 


extensive 
achiner 
proc 
efhicient 
the board 
of directors of the National Motor Beat 
ing Co voted t the third 
quarter dividend to 25c 10c whicl 
had been paid quarterly during the past 
three years. The dividend 
October 1 to stockholders on 
September 18 


tooling and new n 
for modernization of manut 
esses which will provide more 
and more economical operation, 


acturing 


recently reduce 


fe , 
trom the 


was paid or 


record as ot 


\ fire and blast of undetermined origin 
hit the plant of the American Cyanamid 
Co, at Azusa, Calit., on September 15 


Damages were $25,000 


and 


estimate at One 


critically burned several 


others injured 


man Was 


Imholz has been named te 


William ( 


head the West Coast plastics technical 
service group of the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, U. S. Rubber \ graduate 
t the University of Hlinois, Mr. Imholz 
has been with Naugatuck since he joined 
its Production Department in 1944, The 
following year he was assigned ti plastics 
research. Prior to his new assignment, he 
was senior group leader in plastics evalua 
tion and development. Mr. Imholz will 
make his headquarters at Naugatuck 
Chemical’s Los \ngeles, ( ottice, 590] 


Telegraph Road 


\nahe In 


Hugh N. McClanahan and Harold ( 





Colgrove, bot! former] issociated wit! 
the Grittin Chemical ( San Francisc 
Calit., are now conducting a chemical and 
chemical additive business as « partners 
at 3155 Leonis Blvd., Vernon, Calif... under 


the firm name of the Chemical-Additives 


Co. The company, established May 1, 1953 
appointed Southern California 


has be en 





October 6tl 


Angeles Rubber Group, 


to enlarge 


representatives for Griffin Chemical, Edgar 


others Co., Enjay Co., Foote Mineral 
Co. and Vegetable Oil Products Co., Vop- 
The latter three firms are 
with Evanstrom 


Division 
jointly 
Francisco. 


ICTI¢ 


repre sented the 


( ft San 
Dr. John D. Roberts, professor of or 
anic chemistry at the California Institute 
recipient 
Chemical Society 
The $1,000 
outstanding 


rechnology, has been named 
he 1954 American 
award in pure chemistry 
award, given annually to an 
recognition of his contributions 
undamental research, will be presented 
Meeting of the 


emust in 


the Spring society in 


\ansas City. Professor Roberts has con 
lucted research in the field of physical 
rganic chemistry since 1940. His chief 
vestigations have dealt with theoretical 
ganic chemistry and he has conducted 


joactive tracer research and studies on 
small-ring organic compounds and rear 
angement reactions of organic compounds 
Professor Roberts is a 1941 graduate of 
e University of California at Los An 


has completed the 
a battery of 
l-cavity sag-O- Matic 


presses at its East Los 


Goodrich C 


nstallation ot twenty-four 
tire curing 


Angeles plant. The 


new type presses, installed at a cost of 
ore than $19,000 each, will reduce. tire 
ring time and allow safer, faster and 
ore economical production, according to 


he company. 


Flek Corp. has announced the appoint- 
ent of Clint Booth, as general sales man- 
ager, to handle the firm’s expanded lines of 


industrial plastics. 






























G-E Sets New Sales Districts 


New sales districts have been established 
by the Silicone Products Department of 
the General Electric Co. in the East and 
Mid-west, to meet increased industrial and 
consumer demand for silicone products 
The districts will be headquartered in New 
York and Cleveland, respectively. Albert 
L. Baldock has been appointed manager of 
district, with 
New York City 
district will be 
Chase, whose 


eastern sales offices at 
Lexington Ave., in 
mid-western 
Constantine L. 


the 
570 
The 
managed by 
headquarters will be at 1105 Chester Ave- 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Baldock 
native of Lynchburg, Virginia, and is a 
graduate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
with a B.S in chemical engineering 
He came to General 1947 as a 


member of the advanced scientific traiming 


sales 


nue, isa 


degree 
Electric in 
program and joined silicone sales head 
quarters in Waterford, N. Y., in 1948 
Silicone sales representatives with offices in 
Boston, New York City and Philadelphia 
will report to Mr. Baldock. A 
Springfield, Ohio, Mr. Chase is a graduate 
B. S. de 
He 


member of 


native of 
of Ohio State University with a 
chemical joined 
General Electric in 
the Scientific Training Program and was 
transferred to Pittsfield in 1948, where he 


has held various posts preceding his pres 


engineering 


1947 asa 


gree in 


ent appointment. Mr. Chase is a member 
of the American Chemical Society and 
served in the U. S. Army during World 
War II Silicone sales representatives, 


with offices in Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Cincinnati, will report to Mr. Chase. 


Neville Announces Name Change 


To more aptly relate its corporate name 
» the field which it has served through the 
the Neville Pittsburgh, 
has changed its name to the Ne- 
Only the ] 


name has 
been changed, products and personnel re- 


vears, Go. of 
Penna., 


ville Chemical Co 


main as heretofore. 











WESTERN INSULATED WIRE ADDS MANUFACTURING AND WAREHOUSE SPACE 





Western Insulated Wire Co. of Los An- 


ilif., 


eles, ( has added 15,000 square feet 
floor space to its existing 40,000 square 

plant. The additional space was added 
rubber mixing 


additional 


and 
finished goods ware 


operations 
provide 










The company was established 
1937 by Edward H. 
The company 
products 


house space 
Angeles in 
president 
principal 
J rtable 


in’ Los 
Lewis, states 
neoprene 
and 


that its are 


jacketed electric cords 


cables 
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To more aptly relate our corporate 
name to the ever-growing field which 
we have served through the years, 
and to more readily identify the scope 
of our products and service, we have 
changed our name. 


Needless to say, only the name has 
been changed, and we hope the new 
name will come to symbolize the same 
high standard of quality that has char- 
acterized the old throughout the 
industry. 


TOMORROW : 


PRopucts 9} . 
S F 
sy Chee '0p,, NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


cé6é PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal 
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Another trial of seven rubber companies 
and the Rubber Association of Canada on 
charges of operating a 
prices of rubber tires and tubes has been 
scheduled to start on November 16 in 
Toronto. Facing trial are the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., B. F. Good 
rich Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd., and the Rubber 
Association of Canada. 

It is charged that between 
1937 and October 31, 1952, 
panies and the Association unlawfully con- 
spired unduly to prevent and lessen com 


combine to. fix 


General 


January 1, 


these com 


petition in the production, sale and supply 
of tires and tubes. When none of the 
companies would enter a plea, the chiet 
justice of the court directed that a 
guilty” plea be recorded. 

No date has been set for the 
the Dominion Rubber Co., Goodrich, Gutta 
Percha, Alfred Lambert, Inc., 
Rubber Co., Miner Rubber Co., 
Woodstock Rubber, Ltd., 
Association of 
separate 


“not 
trial of 


Kaufman 
Northern 
and the Rubber 
Canada on another and 
indictment which charged that 
these companies, between July 12, 1944 and 
October 31, 1952, unlawfully conspired 
with Rubber, Ltd., and Acton 
Rubber, Ltd., to fix prices on rubber 
footwear 
T. N 


suggested the November 16th date for the 


( ‘oneord 


Phelan, special Crown prosecutor, 


trial of companies charged with operating 
a combine in tires. He estimated the trial 
would last three or weeks 
Rubber Association and 
the counsel for General Tire objected to 
the November date, stating a Januarv trial 
would be more suitable 


about four 


Counsel for the 


The court and the 
prosecutor, however, objected 

On September 27, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dominion Rub 
ber, Dunlop Tire, Gutta Percha and Good 
rich were fined a total of $50,000 for 
operating a combine in mechanical goods 
such as fire hose, mats and floor coverings. 

Vincent Patrick 
president of the General 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
by more 
business 


executive vice- 
Tire & Rubber 
was recently honored 
than 250 civic, 


Reid, 


professional and 
otheials of his firm 
on his completion of 25 years’ service with 
General Tire 


leaders and 


; Dow Corning Silicones, Ltd., has been 
tormed as a Canadian subsidiary with an 
authorized capitalization of $450,000. The 
new subsidiary plans to start construction 
ot a wareh suse and office building in the 
near future on a 4% acre plot in North 
York Township, 614 miles from the center 
of Toronto. Dow Corning said its Cana- 
dian patents on the uses and compositions 
of organic-silicon compounds are being as- 
signed to the subsidiary, which will 
take over Canadian sales of silicone prod- 


new 


120 


ucts next January. The sales personnel of 
the Dow Corning Products Division of 
Fiberelas Canada, Ltd., who have been de- 
veloping the Canadian market for silicone 
products, will be transferred to the newly- 
formed subsidiary. 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., has sep- 
arated its research and development de- 
partments and has named P. W. Blaylock 
vice-president of the latter unit. Mr. Blay- 
lock, who previously was assistant to Dr. 
Jane, vice-president in charge of 
both of those departments, in his new post 
studies of new products and 
processes for Shawinigan and_ its sub- 
sidiary and associated companies. Dr. Jane, 
vice-president in 
research, will assume added 
executive well. Mr. Blaylock, 
a member of Shawinigan’s executive com- 
mittee, is a director of St. Maurice Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., McArthur Chemical Company, 
Ltd., and Chemicals, Ltd. He has been with 
Shawinigan since 1934. 


kD 


will direct 


whe will continue as 
charge ot 


duties as 


Unionized workers in most of Ontario's 
large rubber plants will seek a general 
wage increase of 20 cents an hour and an 
extensive welfare program fully paid for 
by the Announcement of the 
1953 demands was made following a recent 
meeting of local union presidents of the 
CIO United Rubber Workers’ District 6. 
Welfare demands include life insurance of 
$4,000, accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance of $4,000—of which 2,000 
would be continued for retired employees 
or those who left with severence pay. The 
union is also seeking sickness and accident 
benefits of $40 a week, semi-private hos- 
pital care, surgical payments up to $250, 
and X-ray and laboratory 


companies. 


doctor's calls, 
expenses. 
More for- 


maldehyde 


“made in Canada” chemicals- 
for use in plastics, and pen- 
taerythritol which is used in making paints, 
varnishes and lacquers—received official 
recognition recently with the opening of 
the $3,000,000 plant of St. Maurice Chemi- 
cals Ltd., at Varennes, a small village near 
Montreal. The new plant is capable of pro- 
ducing annually 30,000,000 pounds of for- 
maldehyde and 3,000,000 pounds of pen- 
taerythritol, the latter never before pro- 
duced in Canada. 


Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England, has announced the formation of 
a Canadian company registered as Francis 
Shaw (Canada) Ltd., at Graham’s Lane, 
3urlington, Ont. The new company is 
erecting an engineering plant in Burling- 
ton, which will initially operate as a 
service depot for Shaw equipment in 
Canada and the U. S. and will eventually 
manufacture rubber and plastics machinery 
for direct supply in those countries. R. D. 
Gerrie has been appointed general manager 
of the new company. 


Canadian production of polyethylene will 
soon begin at the new $3,000,000 Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., plant in east Edmonton, 
according to a recent announcement. Natu- 
ral gas for production will be piped from 
the Imperial Oil extraction plant at Devon, 
about 15 miles southwest of that city. 

Polymer Corp., Ltd., has opened its new 
research laboratory building at Sarnia, 
Ont., a $250,000 structure with 20 labora- 
tory areas and a research library. J. D. 
Barrington, Polymer’s president, noted that 
the opening coincided with the 10th anni 
versary of Polymer’s first production of 
synthetic rubber. Polymer, said Mr. Bar- 
rington, is spending almost $1,000,000 a 
year on research projects. The new labora- 
tories have Sarnia’s first electron micro- 
scope, the third in Canadian industry. The 
$25,000 machine can magnify up to 120,000 
times, enough to see the structure of mole- 
cules. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has announced the election of M. C. Deans 
to the board of directors, replacing L. T 
Rosser, who has recently resigned to en 

in other activities. Mr. Deans is 
president of the Bankers Bond Corpora 
tion Ltd.; vice-president of Hahn Brass, 
Ltd.; a director of Fittings, Ltd., 
the Union Acceptance Corp., Ltd 


and ot 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has announced the appointment of 
Trevor L. Jones as press-radio relations 
representative, effective immediately. For 
the past year, he has edited the Goodrich 
dealer and employee magazines. In addition 
to his new assignment, he will continue in 
this capacity. 








St. Clair Promotes Three 


Promotion of three officers of the St. 
Clair Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich., was re 
cently announced. Lee R. Turner, for 
merly vice-president, has been promoted to 
executive vice-president; Louis ]. Stverak, 
previously plant manager, has been named 
a vice-president, and Frank E. Lester, for 
merly controller, has also been named a 
vice-president of the firm. Mr. Turner 
joined the company in 1944 as assistant 
general manager. Previously, he had been 
associated with the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. Mr. Stverak joined St. Clair Rub 
ber in 1942 as plant superintendent, while 
Mr. Lester has been associated with the 
company since 1926. 


Texas-Intercontinental Merge 

The 
Inc. and the Intercontinental Rubber Co 
became effective at the close of business 
on September 30, following approval of 
the merger plan by stockholders or both 


merger of Texas Instruments, 


companies. Texas Instruments, Inc. of 
Dallas, Texas, is the surviving company 
Eugene McDermott remains as_ chair- 
man of the board and J. E. Jonsson re- 
mains president. Under terms of the 
merger agreement, Intercontinental Rub- 
ber stockholders received one share of 
Texas Instruments stock for each share 
of Intercontinental Rubber held. 
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Useful for: Pants — Adhesives — Comins — 
Cntt.-Rust Compounds - -Loor Tile — Teskiled 


Waleryor 


CGO MIAON 


Available in ten melting points from a liquid to 
tough, brittle solids. Brief descriptions of principal 
properties are given below. Complete data and 


samples will be gladly sent upon request. 


—) @) 1-11 CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 


ore) Ke), PLASTICIZERS 


GRADES 
COMPATIBILITIES 


WEIGHTS 
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OBITUARIES 





Benjamin W. Collins 


Benjamin W. Collins, chief corporation 
chemist of the American Viscose Corp., 
died suddenly on September 15 while on 
vacation at Blue Mountain Lake, N. ¥ 
He was 64 years old and scheduled for 
retirement early next year, after more than 
30 years with the corporation jor in 
Swarthmore, Penna., he graduated 
from Swarthmore College. For a short 
time he was employed by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and the Amalgamated 
Leather Co., before joining American Vis 
cose in 1921 as In 1936, he was 
named chief chemist for 
rayon plant, and in 1946 was made chief 
corporation chemist supervisory 
charge of the technical departments of all 
plants of the corporation. His contribu 
tions to the chemistry of 
production were many, especially in the 
field of quality control techniques. He is 


Was 


a chemist 
the company’s 


with 


synthetic fiber 


survived by his wife. 


Walter J. Cope 


Cope, widely-known in Akron 
more 


Walter J 
banking and industrial 
than 50 years and former treasurer of the 
Mohawk Rubber Co., died on September 
16 at his home in Akron, Ohio. Mr 
had been in failing health for a number of 
years and until his retirement two years 
ago was secretary of the Akron Retail 
Grocers and Meat Dealers Association 
Born in Marion County, Ohio, Mr. Cope 
was graduated from the Eastman Business 
School at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He joined 
the old Diamond Rubber Co. as a book 
keeper and in 1913 joined the newly-or 
ganized Mohawk Rubber 
was eventually promoted t 
1925, he 
pany to join the old Commercial 
& Trust Co. of Akron 
1951 he was secretary t 
of Akron 


daughter 


circles for 


( ope 


l 

where he 
treasurer, In 
resigned from the rubber com- 
Savings 
1935 to 


Mavor 


his wife and 


From 
the then 
He is survived by 


George W. Miller 


George W. Miller, chief chemist of the 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. of Los Angeles, 
Calif., died on September 29 in Huntington 
Memorial Hospital, Pasadena, Calif. He 
Born in Irwin, Penna., 
was graduated from the Uni 
Pittsburgh in 1925. Upon grad 

joined the Firestone Tire & 
Co., where he stayed until 1933 
the Xylos Di 
1942, Mr 
rubber develop 
Guayule 


was 53 years old 
Mr. Miller 
versity of 

uation, he 
Rubber 
when he 
vision as 
Miller 
ment 

and Experimental Station in Salinas, Ca 
joined Voit Rubber as 
chief chemist. Mr. Miller was very active 
in activities of the American 
Society and had been an officer of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group in 1952. He 
vived by his wife and son 


was transferred to 
chief chemist In 


was named chief 


engineer for the Research 
lif 


Four vears later, he 
Chemical 


1S surf 


122 


Albert B. Cunnington 


\lbert B. Cunnington, oldest employee 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
a veteran of more than 55 years with the 
firm, died on October 1 at City Hospital 
in Akron, Ohio. He years old. 
He joined Goodyear on September 23, 
1898, when the company was just getting 
His initial job was that of the 

first receiving clerk. As _ the 
company grew, he later had charge of 
ompounds, crude rubber, fabric and coal 

also was the first full-time 


was 8&9 


started 


company s 


supplies. He 
secretary of the Goodyear Relief Associa- 
tion, holding that position for five years. 
In 1938, he was assigned the job he held 

il his death, that of the 
company’s official greeter and receptionist 
Born in England, 
Akron with his 
parents when he was 5 years old. Funeral 
services were held in Akron on October 5 
two sons and two 


the time of 


n the main office lobby. 
Mr. Cunnington came to 


He is survived by 


ughters. 


George H. Noble 

Hubert Noble, former secretary- 

treasurer of the Dominion Rubber Co., died 

recently at his home in Toronto, Ont., 

Canada. He was 72 years old. At the 
of his death he was secretary-treasurer 


(seorge 


1 director of Sidney Caplan Co. of 
ronto Mr. Noble had been associated 
Dominion Rubber for thirty 
two 


with years. 


He leaves his wife and sons. 








CD Mold Release B-2 


\ new mold release for polyester, epoxy, 
ind other plastics and materials has been 
developed by the Chemical Development 
Corp. of Danvers, Mass. This new product 
is intended for use primarily on porous or 
semiporous including wood, poly- 
ester, plaster of Paris, aluminum, and simi- 
lar materials. Called “CD Mold Release 

it is supplied as a paste. It can 

be easily applied to the mold surface with 
a cloth or brush and can be rubbed down 
desired to a thin coating which is prac- 
insoluble in the 


1 
molds, 


tically invisible It is 
resin and will not interfere with the proper 
the plastic itself. Because it is 
quick drying, a fast molding cycle is there- 
fore possible. It has a high flash point 
and does not require a red label for ship- 
It has very high heat 
under 


cure of 


ment and storage 


resistance and will not run or sag 
very high temperature conditions, the com- 
pany states 


Binney & Smith Announces Move 


Binney & Smith Co., formerly located 
at 41 East 42nd St. in New York City, 
has announced a move to 380 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. The new offices 
are said to include every modern facility 

r efficient operation. The telephone num 
ber will remain the same. 


CORRECTION 


In the September, 1953, issue of 
RUBBER AGE, there appeared a news item 
concerning the appointment of Richard 
L.. Loges and Thomas P. True to the 
sales staff of the Binney & Smith Co. 
The photographs which accompanied the 
item were incorrectly captioned in that 
Mr. Loges’ name appeared under Mr. 
True’s photograph, and vice versa. The 
correctly captioned photographs appear 
above. We sincerely regret the error. 


General Tire Sales Appointments 

Three key changes in the sales organiza- 
tion of the Industrial Products Division of 
the General Tire & Rubber Co. have been 
announced by Charles P. Bender, general 
sales manager of the division. William A 
Wright has been named sales manager of 
automotive products; Jack L. Shafer is 
the new sales manager of mechanical prod- 
and Clarence W. Tyte has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales operation for the 
division. They will all headquarter at the 
Wabash plant, reporting to Mr. Bender. 
Mr. Wright, a native of Akron, has 30 
years’ experience in the rubber industry. 
Since 1937, he has been engaged in sales 
work at Wabash. Mr. Shafer, former as 
sistant works manager of Jack & Heintz 
in Cleveland, joined General Tire at Akron 
last year. He is a native of Davenport, 
lowa, and a graduate of Case Institute of 
Technology with a bachelor of science de- 
Mr. Tyte, 
sales operations manager, has been 
with the rubber industry for 
more than 30 years. He joined General 
Tire in 1937 at Wabash, and recently served 
the division’s Lo 


ucts; 


gree in chemical engineering. 
new 


associated 


as factory manager of 


gansport operation 


Moves Chemical Products Sales 


The Chemical Products Sales 
ment of the Chemical Division, General 
Mills, Inc., has been moved from Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to Kankakee, Ill. Sewall D 
Andrews, Jr, is general manager of the 
division. Manager of Kankakee operations 
is W. B. Brown, and. Abner-C: Fépkins, 
Jr., is director of chemical sales. Mr 
Hopkins will be assisted by M. S. Herban, 
S. J. Murphy and W. S. Mitchell, who 
have been appointed managers of technical 
sales and for eastern, central and 
western districts, respectively. Purchase of 
all raw materials will be handled at the 
new office under the direction of L. C. 
Young. The Kankakee plant produces a 
complete line of fractionally distilled fatty 
acids, modified fatty acids and oils, and a 
series of polyamide resin materials. 


Depart- 


service 
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IT 1S THE TREAD OF THE 
*ARMSTRONG “‘‘SENIOR”... FIRST 
TIRE GUARANTEED UNCONDITIONALLY 
AGAINST ROAD HAZARDS 


r 1912, while world news blazed with such memor- 


able headlines as “Titanic sinks’, and “Wilson is 
elected President”, the Armstrong Rubber Company 
was founded without fanfare . ¢ . not even an an- 
nouncement to the tfade? Yet a few years later this 
company was commanding the attention of the entire 
rubber industry and the motoring world alike, with 
its Armstrong “Senior” Tire. It was the first tire to 
offer an unconditional “road hazard” guarantee, and 
its introduction in 1923 made an impact on the trade 


- - and the public - - which most of us still remember. 


At Bridgwater, we safely leave it to the Armstrong 
“Senior”, its modern counterpart, the ‘“Rhino-Flex”, 
and many other top flight tires, to attest the quality 
of the tire molds we build . . . Tire mold making 
has been our business for nearly half a hundred years, 
and most of the famous tires of both today and yes- 


terday have come from molds produced in our shops. 


The Bridgwater Athens Machine Division, in Athens, 
Ohio, is, we believe, the only plant in the world 
exclusively devoted to tire mold making. Here, skilled 
metalworking craftsmen and specialized machine tools 
-- many of our own design - - meet today’s tire industry 
requirements with molds of every size and type, in 
engraved steel, cast iron and aluminum. Unhampered 
by any other manufacturing obligation, our Athens 
Division is able to meet these needs quickly, precisely, aa 


and at costs favorable to the tire manufacturers. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMP 
Corz0nw , Oht0 





AND TRADING COMPANY, INC. 


For 
Dependable 
Service 

on ALL your 
Rubber 
Requirements 








Since 1903 








233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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NEW GOODS 








Tri-Vac Safety Rubber 


A new safety rubber, approved for U. S. Navy use, is 
now available for industrial and civilian use according to 
the Tingley Rubber Corp. of Rahway, N. J. Made of 
neoprene, the new rubber, called the “Tri-Vac Safety 
Rubber”, features a unique sole. The squeegee action 
of the concentric suction cups on the sole prevent slip 
ping, making the rubber particularly useful in’ the 
presence of oils, greases, acids, chemicals, solvents, ete. 
The rubber is molded in one piece with no fabric lining, 


and is extremely light in weight (9 ounces). Three sizes 
will fit virtually all shoes, the manufacturer states. The 
smooth interior slips on and off the shoe easily, and the 
rubber can be turned inside out for washing. The 
elasticity of the neoprene prevents the rubber from pull- 
ing off the heel accidentally. The rubber is also made in 
natural rubber for use in ordinary street wear where it 
will protect against the hazards of slipping on wet or icv 
pavements. 
Rocket Swim Accessories 

Martin Rubber Co., Long Branch, N. J., has intro- 
duced a line of “Rocket”? swim accessories, including 
goggles, masks and swimming fins. Colored a cheerful 


ocean green, the line is made of good quality rubber. The 
swim accessories have nickel-plated fittings and fasteners. 


a“ 


w 


The goggles, as shown above, are available in junior and 
senior sizes, and, like the masks, have shatterproof lenses 
for clear, safe, underwater vision. Rocket masks are 
made in oval, triangular and round types. Fins have 
snap-on straps which are adjustable. 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Foam-Filled Tub Toy 


Ace Exhibits Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has introduced 
“Farfel”, a foam rubber filled terry cloth dog patterned 
after ventriloquist Jimmy Nelson’s character of tele- 


vision fame. Farfel ts color fast and can be used either 
as a tub toy, washcloth or as a regular toy. The item is 
7 by 8! inches in size and comes individually packaged 
in a polvethylene bag. 


Restfoam Economy Cushion 


A new foam rubber reversible furniture cushion of 
improved design and lower price has been announced 
by Hewitt-Robins Inc., Stamford, Conn. The cushion, 
called the “Restfoam Economy,” is made with a long 
sweeping flare at the corners to provide maximum 
cushion fill and at the same time eliminate buckling or 
“fold back” which sometimes occur in cushions with 
too-sharp corners. The top and bottom edges are con 
toured to permit neat tailoring, free of sharp ridges, 
even when the upholstery fabric is not cut exactly to 
pattern. The cushion will be available in about 25 
different sizes and shapes to fit both period and modern 
furniture. The thickness will be approximately 31% 
inches at the box and 51% inches at the crown. 











Troubles? 


SEE PAGE 4 
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PAOIL1I2e8 
everybody talks 


QUALITY 


these pure light red iron oxides 
by WILLIAMS assure it! 


R-1599 R-2199 R-2899 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- 
ment business ... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product, 


If you haven’t already done so, try these 
finest of all iron oxide colors. Your own 
tests will show there is no equal for 
Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
On Yor coror PROBLEM 
Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 75-year experience can 


often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 


Address Dept. 8, 
C.K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


IRON OXIDES * CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


.¥ cs 
COLORS & PIGMENTS 





C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. | 
EASTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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SCOTT NBS 
MOONEY 
VISCOMETER 









FOUND THE WORLD AROUND 


The Scott Testers* NBS Mooney provides a 
universally recognized standard, as evidenced by 
the fact that we have registered users in 29 
foreign countries. One out of every five machines 
we ship is for export. 


ESTABLISHED STANDARD 
OF THE INDUSTRY 


In the various countries and languages, frequent 
references to the "NBS Mooney" and “Mooney 
points” are found in the literature of the Industry, 
indicating how users everywhere are utilizing the 
unique abilities of this instrument for studies of 
viscosity and scorch characteristics in com- 
pounded elastomers. 


In your own Laboratory ... have you visualized 
how valuable this equipment could be? 


LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. >a.iccnce.'e. i 
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NEW GOODS’ (CONT’D) 


BWH Glass Fiber Hose 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
has announced an improvement in the manufacture of 
light-weight fire hose utilizing the high strength of glass 
fiber yarn. The new “Boston Fiber Fire Hose” is 20 
pounds lighter per 100 feet than conventional cotton hose, 
and is even lighter than hose made with other synthetic 
fibers, yet is far stronger. Where a 50-foot length of 
conventional cotton hose will form a coil approximately 
28 inches in diameter, an equivalent length of the new 
hose forms a coil of only 24 inches in diameter. Still 





another advantage, the company states, is that glass fiber 
yarn, which is specially treated, does not absorb water. 
As a result the hose when wet is much lighter and re 
mains more flexible at low temperatures. Because of the 
higher strength imparted by the glass fiber yarn, a hose 
of conventional outside diameter can be made with 
thinner wall, thus permitting a larger bore which will 
handle more gallons of water per minute. The photograph 
above shows strands of glass fiber protruding from the 
cut end of the new hose. 


Goodrich Refueling Hose 


Naval ships can be refueled at sea today faster than 
ever before with a new larger vet lighterweight oil hose 
furnished by the B. F. Goodrich Co. Industrial Products 
Division. The new, larger size hose, which permits 
higher rates of fuel deliveries has been installed on Navy 
fuel oil tankers which service fighting ships at sea. The 
hose has a seven inch diameter as compared with the six 
inch size, which was the largest that could previously be 
handled due to weight limitations. According to the com- 
pany, the new hose weighs no more than the six inch hose 
when both are filled with oil, despite the increased weight 
of the fluid column of oil contained in the larger hose. 
Goodrich credits the use of the rubber company’s Flex- 
seal-end hose, which eliminates heavy metal nipples, for 
most of the weight reduction. Ends of the new hose are 
built up and butted tightly together with lightweight 
flanges. The hose is reinforced with high tension steel 
wire at points where it is suspended across water by 
ship's hoists. 


Plasti-Guard Co., Chicago, Ill, is distributing new 
drapery hook protectors made of Krene. The Krene 
vinyl film forms a tough, flexible shield for the hook’s 
end during the drapery cleaning process. Drapery hooks 
are inserted through holes in the covers which are strung 
on a thin tubing made of the same material for strength 
and resistance to moisture and chemicals. 
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SPRING LEAF TRUCK be canst 


ABOUT TEMPERATURE 


This new Truck gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. The one piece 
construction Trays are REJECTS ARE A TOTAL LOSS 
spring supported and a ae 
can be quickly raised ee is verv little you can do with scorched rubber except 
charge it off to experience. Even with the rapid modern a 
or lowered, free from celerators, scorching is avoidable. With the Cambridge Surface 
all locking devices. Pyrometer, the operator can check, thus control the surface tem 
Trucks having 18 per- perature of mill, warming and calender rolls. It is an accurate, 
forated trays 36” x ; rugged, quick-acting instrument, so eas) 
~ A to use that operators are glad to use it 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 ROU Send for bulletin 194 SA 
Renal ter 3 CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
a dl stationary - 3754 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


mounted on casters. 





Pioneer-Manufacturers-of-Precision-Instruments 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL * NEEDLE * MOLD 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. |; . PYROMETERS 


purpose instruments 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
THEY HELP SAVE MONEY AND MAKE BETTER RUBBER 











THEY EXTEND AND TACKIFY 
ALL TYPES OF LIQUID LATICES 
SYNTHETIC OR NATURAL (LATEX) 
G. R. S$. NEOPRENE...NATURAL 


SEND NOW FOR 
TECHNICAL DATA 
AND SAMPLES 
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isteins 
RMH macuine 


is a factory in itself! 


TRIMS FLASHING 
at 4 the cost! 


CUTS WASHERS & GASKETS ¢ PERFORATES ¢ CREASES and 
1000 OTHER OPERATIONS Speedily and Economically 


RY 


RMH trims off all flashing. Air blast (optional equipment) auto- 





Import 


matically removes scrap. Cuts from sheet stock or strips. Cuts 
on several levels at once. Changes from trimming flashing to 
gasket cutting in 1] minute with positive alignment. 


FEATURES: Cuts on replaceable hardened steel plate. Con- 
trolled by feet—leaves hands free. Simple, positive pressure adjust- 
ment. Cutting area approximately 812° x 9°. Operates from line 
shaft or '2 H. P. motor. Furnished with or without pedestal base. Safe 


. Operator can view entire operation. 


We manufacture DIES and MACHINES 
for every purpose « Send for our New Catalog. 


For Versatility ~Go WESTERN 


bslern SUPPLIES CO. 


2920 CASS AVE., ST. 1001S Smo. 














NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Andco Auto Arm Rest 


A portabie arm rest which fits between the back and 
bottom sections of either the front or back seats of an 
automobile has been introduced by Andco Foam Rubber 
Products, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Made of bonded foam 
rubber, the ““Andco Auto Arm” comes in two styles— 
washable plastic cover in red, blue and green or auto- 





motive sidewall fabric in grey, green, brown or blue. 
The arm rest may be used on either the front or back 
seat as a safeguard for small children, protecting them 
against falling toward the doors and from sudden stops 
and starts. 


Develops Improved Acid Hose 

Development of a hose highly resistant to a wider 
range of acids, salts, alkalies and other solutions has been 
announced by the Manhattan Rubber Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. According to the 
manufacturer, this improvement has been made in its 
“Condor Acid Discharge’ and “Condor Acid Suction 
Hose” by compounding a new special synthetic with 
other acid-resisting materials for tube and cover. The 
improved hose withstands many organic and inorganic 
acids, salts and alkalies, and plating solutions much 
longer than conventional acid hose, and can be used to 
convey other solutions previously not recommended for 
rubber hose. The tube of this hose is also claimed to be 
highly abrasive-resistant to withstand slurries. 


Hewitt-Robins Propane Gas Hose 


A new propane gas hose that is highly flexible and 
light in weight, yet is capable of withstanding working 
pressures of 350 pounds per square inch, is now being 
produced by Hewitt-Robins Inc., Stamford, Conn., ‘or 
tank truck delivery service. The hose is made in lengehs 
of 100, 125 and 150 feet. It is made with a 3-braid 
reinforced carcass containing a synthetic compound 
which resists propane permeation. It has a smooth 
mirror finish neoprene tube and an outer covering of 
tough synthetic rubber especially compounded to resist 
weathering, sun checking and oil deterioration. A static 
wire is built into the carcass to drain off static charges. 
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“—" OGESOR ECTUT\\\ russer 
DIES Lince 1849 TESTING 





Single and multi- 
cavity molds made 
to order for making 
samples for testing 
adhesion, 
flexing, compression, 
rebound. Years of 
experience in rubber. 


abrasion, 


Prompt service. 


BENCH 
MARKER 

















1” and 


2" Centers Standard ASTM and Federal dies for 


cutting test tensile and tear strength 
samples and dies for Slab curing 
carried in stock. Write for catalog. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


141A Brewery St. 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 


Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 








HYDROCARBON 





ADHESIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Our Laboratories are 
anxious to work on 
adhesive problems others 
have failed to solve. 


We have developed adhesives for 


Plastic Glass Fibreglass 

Fabric Pliofilm Plywood 

Tinfoil Brakes Polythene 

Leather Metal Cellophane 

Rubber Cork Concrete 
and many other materials. 


Write us if you have an adhesive problem. 
Samples will be submitted without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AVE. - NEW YORK. N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 





PROPERTIES 


Low Specific Gravity 
Extremely High Boiling 


PLASTICIZERS 


A LOW COST 
PLASTICIZER OIL 
for (rubber (ompounding 


Dark Viscous Liquid 


FOR 


Improved Processing 
Minimum Effect on Cure 
Extending Vulcanizates 


EXCELLENT COMPATIBILITY WITH 


GRS Rubbers—All Types Buna N Type Rubbers 
Neoprene Rubber 


Improved Electrical 
Characteristics 
Better Tear Resistance 


AVAILABILITY 


Basic Producer Tank Car or Drums 


Warehouse Distribution 





PAN AMERI N 


Bt-V- ESIGN 
PAN AMERICAN : 
cw eMic Ae Pan American Refining Corp 
122 EAST 42np STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


J 
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Swivel-King Pallet Roller 


“Ace Swivel King” pallet rollers, developed by the 
Frank L. Robinson Co., Latham Square Building, Oak- 
land 12, Calif., are said to permit effortless movement 
of palletized loads in any direction and to any location 











needed. The frame of the unit is of high tensile strength 
steel, fully welded. It has a high pallet bearing area for 
stability and protection. The rolls are of 3% inch di- 
ameter, easy rolling and crowned for floor protection, 
Bearings are of a heavy-duty, fully-lubricated type. The 
axles cannot turn in the frame. 





Roll Rite Universal Pallet Dolly 


A universal type pallet dolly, which rolls and steers 
over any type tloor without swivel casters, has been in- 
troduced by the Roll Rite Corp., S01 Jetterson St., Oak- 


4 land 7, Calif. Special advantages claimed by the manu- 


HYDRAULIC PRESS facturer include maneuverability, ease of operation and 


proven ability to roll on rough or slatted tloors. Twenty- 
















Fifty-one year old original models 
still operating efficiently--every day 


Yes, it’s a fact! Original models of 

The Holmes Hydraulic Press--installed 

‘way back in 1901--are still producing f 
day after day in big name rubber plants “ 

throughout the U. S. A. This amazing, SY 

half-century performance record is positive 

proof that The Holmes Hydraulic Press 

is an outstanding investment in--Uninter- 

rupted Production...Minimum Main- 

tenance...and...Maximum Output. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS—regardiess * _ 
particular requirements. With 51 years know-how specializing naa R 363 der ; - Ng rer) 3 : 
[aackdnere and antes for the ceteer ledeerp-lteen ese | arc said to roll easily un ler load and are available with 
help you solve your problems, too, as they have for so many = rubber treads or aluminum alloy treads to fit operating 
others. No obligation, of course. wos 7 vs tr RS Wits . 
conditions. The front and rear wheels are mounted on 


HOLMES spring-loaded axles to assist in guiding the loaded pallet 
Stanley H. Company dolly are available, namely, 30 x 40 inches and 40x 48 
Successor to Holmes Bros., Inc and to allow 360-degree turning. Two sizes of the pallet 

440 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. inches. Larger sizes can be supplied. 





four 6-inch wheels support the load and provide surface 
contact on rough surfaces. These large diameter wheels 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Schaevitz Torsion Device 


To produce pure torsion on a tension testing machine, 
the Baldwin - Lima - Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 42, 
Penna., has introduced the Schaevitz torsion device. 
Pest specimens up to 34-inch square and ranging from 
? to 12 inches long ( plus 2 inches to be engaged by 


torque bars) can be twisted to a maximum angle of 24 
degrees. Maximum torque load is 60,000 inch-pounds, 
obtained by applying a 12,000-Ib. tension load. The new 
Schaevitz torsion device is furnished with hardened 
socket liners for specimens 3¢-inch, %-inch, 5g-inch, and 
44-inch square or for round specimens with square ends 
of these sizes. Other sizes of liners are available on spe 

cial order. Ends of test specimens are secured in the 
centers of two parallel torque bars. Torque bars are ro 
tated in opposite directions by means of four tension 
members that are pivotally connected in the ends of two 
equalizer bars. Pivotal connections are provided also 
for the two spherically headed tension rods that are 
seated in wedge block adapters in the testing machine 


crossheads. 





Troubles? 
SEE PAGE 4 
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MILLS 
CRACKERS 
WASHERS 
REFINERS 
xk*e 
PRESSES 
compression 
transfer 
fibre glass 
reinforced 
plastics 


LABORATORY 
MILLS & PRESSES 


EEMCO 
a leader in 
RUBBER 
and 
PLASTICS 
MACHINERY 


WITH IDATLKO, 
RUBBER and PLASTICS 
PROCESSING MACHINERY 


If you are looking for 
answers to your rubber 
and plastics equipment 
problems, you will find 
them at EEMCO. Yes, 
they offer smoother sail- 
ing on many production 
problems with the ma- 
chines which bear the 
EEMCO trademark. Skill- 
fully designed by qualified 
engineers—and made by 
workmen with many years 
of experience—they offer 
the utmost in quality, de- 
sign and workmanship. 
Serving manufacturers 
throughout the world, 
EEMCO rubber and plas- 
tics processing machines 
have proved their worth. 
EEMCO has its own 
Foundry, Machine Shop, 
and Engineering Depart- 
ment to insure fast de- 
live -v. Get prices and de- 
liv. ce dates from EEMCO 

« only the best has 
+ on built for many years. 


fi 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 


Rubber & Plastics Machinery Division 
12th St. & East Ave., Erie, Pa. 








Vii hasan 


VEGETABLE 
0) | Bs 


rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron. Boston, TrentonChicago, Denver, Los Angelos 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


The Ashcroft Maxisafe Duraguage produced by 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Stratford, Conn., 
combines absolute protection to the viewer with easy 
entree to the entire gauge movement and tube as- 
sembly for inspection, recalibration or repair. Pres- 
sure ranges include 15 psi or vacuum minimum to 
100,000 psi maximum. 


A combination carton and drum clamp which can 
handle both types of containers without the use of 
skid or pallet has been introduced by the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. The clamp is adaptable to all Elwell-Parker 
center-control, sit-down fork trucks, both gas and 
electric-powered types. 


Capable of sensing any system pressure over an 
adjustable range from 15 to 3000 psi and actuating an 
electrical circuit on increasing or decreasing pressure, 
a new inexpensive heavy-duty pressure switch is be- 
ing marketed by Barksdale Valves, 5125 Alcoa Ave., 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. The piston type pressure 
sensing element used is not subject to fatigue and 
is well suited for applications where millions of cycles 
are expected of the switch. 


A radically new approach to centrifugal pump de 
sign that practically eliminates pump maintenance 
features a new fractional horsepower model Chem- 
pump recently introduced by the Chempump Corp., 
1300 E. Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Penna. The 
new unit is a seal-less, leakproof pump, which is 
totally enclosed from the atmosphere. 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland 3, Ohio, has 
developed a compact hydraulically-operated load-re- 
volving mechanism, for use on its various types of 
hydraulic fork trucks. The unit, which permits 360° 
rotation, is designed for use in conjunction with fork 
truck attachments, including forks, roll paper clamps, 
up-enders and other load-supporting devices. Trucks 
so equipped are specially suited tor discharging con- 
tents from skid bins and other containers, for posi- 
tioning loads for storage, and for maximum ease of 
handling during loading and unloading. 


Single and multiple edge cutters are used as tools, 
while multiple edge cutters are generally used for 
pre-roughing the forms. Single edge cutters made 
from high speed steel are used for finish milling. 
These cutters are said to possess strong edges, stand 
up against varying loads, can be quickly reground 
to any desired profile. Customary coolants can be 
used with normal speeds. 


—— 


A precise new valve designed to allow flow in one 
direction up to a pre-determined rate but shut off 
quickly and tightly to prevent higher flows, while 
allowing unrestricted flow in the opposite direction, 
has been developed by James-Pond-Clark of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Designed as an excess flow or flow limi- 
ter valve, it can be pre-set to close off when any 
given flow rate is reached. 
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SIMPLEX 


CUT 2500 FEET OF STRIP PER HOUR 


The Simplex Model 
RB-2 is a new high- 
speed, portable 
strip cutter that 
cuts efficiently 
and accur- 

ately. 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 





The new Model RB-2 has a maximum cutting thickness of two inches, 
weighs 44.5 pounds, and is available in both A.C. and D.C. types. 
Manually operated, the machine is capable of cutting up to 20,000 
. feet of rubber strip in eight hours. A series of slits in the edge of 
Sales Agents the cutting blade carries water from a reservoir into the cut and not 
just to the top of the rubber being cut. This method lubricates the 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER Akron entire cut and produces a straight and even edge. 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER.... New York F : F 
C. M. BALDWIN....0 ................ Chicago Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. Los Angeles 
The PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO. Ltd. ..Toronte 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 


270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 

















THE SEAL OF 


DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to fill every 
need in natural and synthetic rubber 

_ gompounding wherever the use of vul- 
eanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a com- 
plete line of solid Brown, White, ‘Neo- 
phax'’ and ''Amberex'’ grades, but also to 





our hydrocarbon solutions of "Factice’’ 
for use in their appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development ir 
our laboratory and rigid production con- 
trol has made us the leader in this field 


The services of our laboratory are at 
your disposal in solving your compound- 
ing problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of “Factice’” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 








FOR CLEAR VINYL 
GARDEN HOSE 


Yes, rigid control of clarity 
end color for clear vinyl ger- 
den hose or any transparent 
extruded vinyl tubing is now 
possible with Stabilizer Mark 
XV. This economical stabil- 
izer assures perfect heat and 
light stability and imparts 
superb weather-resisting 
characteristics to the vinyl. 
And, where cost is a factor, 
Mark XV increases the heat 
stability of lead-stabilized 
compounds. 

In easy-to-handle liquid 
form, Mark XV mixes quickly 
and thoroughly. Try it! Send 
for a generous working sam- 
ple today. 


\ 
=_ 


= 


~~ 


PLEASE SEND T 
ON THE FULL LINE 


f 
CHEMICAL, SEAGOR. ATORY 
633 Court sireet Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


Limitations of Synthetic Packings 


(Continued from Page 90) 


600°. Tear strength has been improved from 40 pounds 
per inch to over 100 pounds per inch. Abrasion resist 
ance is significantly improved, and by the use of better 
curing agents resistance to compression set has been in 
creased. It is understood that at least one of the large 
silicone gum manufacturers is working on the problem of 
increased oil and fuel resistance. When this development 
is released, the hydraulics industry will have the heat 
resistance of silicone to help meet their problems. 


Vulcollan—In the way of future possibilities, news 
of the development of a new synthetic rubber by the firm 
of Farben Fabrik Bayer of West Germany (2) is of 
interest. United States sources agree that the new ma 
terial, called “Vulcollan,” will provide a tire which will 
outlast most automobiles. A rubber with the necessary 
physical properties for such a statement will certainly find 
applications in the hydraulic and pneumatic fields. 


New Elastomers and Compounding Ingredients 
The developme nt of a new base polymer of practical 
worth is no mean accomplishment. Chemically and 
physically, the molecular and structural requirements for 
an elastomer are infinitely more complex than most 
“plastic” systems. 

As evidence of this, there are only eight major dif 
ferent types of elastomers of commercial value known. 
Though it is dangerous to predict the future, it would 
seem reasonably safe to state that in spite of extensive 
work being done at this time to develop new and _ better 
polymers of the elastomeric type, the complete solution to 
hydraulic and/or pneumatic rubber problems with high 
temperatures is many years off. It would seem that the 
major portion of work to develop better rubber will fall 
to the rubber compounder working with the materials 
already available but using new compounding ingredients 
other than the base polymer. 

\side from a new polymer, a new plasticizer would 
contribute to the improvement of high temperature 
rubber for hydraulic applications. As has been men- 
tioned, the same di-ester type oils now being used as air- 
craft lubricants are presently the only rubber plasticizers 
with which the —65°F. low temperature requirement can 
be met. If an oil with a very high boiling point can be 
found which will impart low temperature flexibility to 
high acrylonitrile type Buna N rubber when used in 
small quantities, the rubber compounder would have a 
very valuable new tool. 

New antioxidants, which will inhibit aging at higher 
temperatures, also present interesting possibilities 

LITERATURE REFERENCES 
(1) Schmidt and Marlies, “Principles of High-Polymer Theory 
and Practice,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1948. 
(2) Anon., India Rubber Journal. 


Specialties, Inc., Syosset, L.-I., N. Y., has an- 
nounced the Electrostatic Locator, Type D, for the 
location of electrostatic charges and induction. This 
portable instrument weighs less than 4 pounds and 
contains its own source of power. 


New speed recorders for obtaining permanent 
speed records with dependability, economy and con- 
venience otherwise unavailable in a panel-mount_ in- 
strument, have been announced by the Metron In- 
strument Co., Denver, Colo. 
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| pag | _ UTILITY FAN OR V-BELT COVERING 
YRUMAY. | MACHINE FOR VARIOUS SIZES 
RAY - BRAND | AND CROSS-SECTION BELT 


CENTRIFUGED LATEX 





| 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


¢ Normal Latex 

¢ GR-S Latex Concentrate 

¢ Natural and Synthetic Latex Compouncs 
* Plastisc!s 


RC PLASTICIZERS 


e Dibutyl Phthalate—( DBP) 

e Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate—(TG-8) 
© Di-iso-octyl Phthalate—( DIOP) 

© Di-iso-octy! Adipate—( DIOA) 

e Iso-octy! Palmitate—( 0-16) 

e Iso-octy! Iso-decyl Phthalate—( ODP) 
e Di-iso-octy! Sebacate (DIOS) 


We maintain a fully equipped ] Bc | 
laboratory and free consulting service. UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA Cudahy, Wisconsin 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 1} ‘ > ; cat Eo), 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, II! Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 





Long Distance Phone Call 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Erne ane MILW AUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 
vis Charles Larkin II. 250 Delaware 











De Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico, D. F. 


Here are some of the time- 
tested, money-saving reasons more and more 
plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod’ 
Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 
bility in controlled temperatures — constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 





Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 
No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 


Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 

A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 
range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- 
pounds at maximum speeds. 


4 No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporative cooling. 


| os enetiae ROYLE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 
\ Nee 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN \ 1880 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 SWandale 4-5020 LOgan 3261 
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TANNEY: COSTELLO 


#0. 80x 112 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 
CABLE ABDRESS “COSTAN” AKRON AKRON 9, OHIO... 





Scrap 
Rubber 


Natural 
Rubber 








Representatives for: 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 
Crude Rubber Importers 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, New York 
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BOOKS 


The Handbook of Solvents. By Leopold Scheflan and Morris 
Jacobs. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 6% x 9% in. 728 pp. 
$10.00 


This comprehensive handbook covers various theoretical and 
practical attributes of solvents, solvent recovery, and the physical 
properties of over 2700 liquid organic compounds arranged under 
multiple headings for quick and positive reference. The first 
portion of the book covers such theoretical and practical aspects 
as solvent action, solvent power, vapor pressure, evaporation 
rates, dilution rates, the limits of inflammability and safe prac 
tices in the use of solvents. Solvent recovery, of direct interest 
to the rubber field, is discussed in considerable detail with mucl 


helpful bibliographical material. The second portion consists « 
a survey of the “constants” of commercial solvents as sold and 
data on substances which may become important commercial sol 
vents in the future. Not only can “actual constants” be located, 
but information also may be found under compound name and 


by synonym. Included is data on formula, weight, melting point, 
1 
1 


range, viscosity, surface tension, etc. The solubility of water in 


solvents and solvents in water is contained in a special sectior 
\dding to the value of the handbook is the inclusion of a number 
of tables, an index of synonyms, and a general index. This new 
handbook is a most useful contribution to the literature of sol 
vents 

es 


Symposium on Conditioning and Weathering. (Teclinical 
Publication No. 133). Published by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Penna 
6 x 9 in. 104 pp. Heavy Paper Cover. $2.25 


A Symposium on Conditioning and Weathering was held dur- 
ing the 1952 Annual Meeting of the society under the spon- 
sorship of Committee E-1 on Methods of Testing. Ten papers 
were presented covering a variety of materials which are affected 
to some extent by atmospheric influences. All ten of the papers, 
as well as subsequent discussion, are reproduced in this booklet 
\mong specific materials covered by the papers are textiles, pa 
per, adhesives, plastics, organic coatings, and metallic coatings 
Other papers are devoted to fundamentals of atmospheric ele 
ments, air conditioning for the laboratory, moisture resistance 
tests, outdoor exposure testing on racks and test fences, and ac- 
celerated weathering devices. An introduction to the symposium 
by Robert Burns of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, who pre 


1 


sided over the session, is also included. 


Standards on Electrical Insulation Materials: 1953. Published 
by the American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Rac 
St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 590 pp. Heavy Paper 
Cover. $5.25. 

The 1953 edition of this compilation, prepared by ASTM 
Committee D-9 on Electrical Insulating Materials, contains in 
their latest approved form 75 widely used ASTM. standards, 
including 56 test methods, 16 specifications, 2 recommended 
practices, and a list of definitions with procedures relating to con- 
ditioning and weathering. Among products covered by the stand- 
ards are rubber tape and electrical protective equipment, insulat- 
ing fabrics, plastics for electrical insulation, and insulating 
shellac and varnish. Appendices cover the significance of tests of 
electrical insulating materials and proposed recommendations for 
Writing statements as to the usefulness of tests of such materials. 
An innovation in the 1953 edition is the use of Bible paper, which 
provides a substantial reduction in bulk of the book, making it a 
compact volume of convenient size. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Review of Current Research and Directory of Member In- 
stitutions: 1953. Published by the Engineering College Re 
search Council of the American Society for Engineering 
Education (Secretary: V. E. Neilly, 103 Mechanical En 
gineering, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 


Penna.). 6 x 9 in. 330 pp. $2.50. 


Over 100 institutions are members of the Engineering Col 
lege Research Council, including all major en 
the United States. Some 7500 research pr 
of these institutions, and more than 13,000 people ar 
them, including faculty, graduate students 
expenditures involve 


gineering r schools in 


jects are 


and research 
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000,000 annually 
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ntains information on the 


thcers, which govern research and « 
activities, 
for research projects, sources of income for research, and 
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ial conferences and short courses of interest to research 


VOrKers 


Stewart's Scientific Dictionary. (4th Editi: 
stewart | Stewart 
“Forest Gate” at 


Fj yp. $10.50 


ublished by the 


Franconia, Alexandria, 


purpose of this reference volume is to provide 


and practical 


tional institutions, 
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erned with the materials used b 
This new edition includes 1 
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inadvertently omitted 


l been MNprove 


lustries 

first three edit 

1 in an effort to 

anating from the various chemical process indu 
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Is sucl 


ave alse 
» view of the fact that there 1 great overlap 
interdependence among the various lustries, 
all of the 
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consumers will 


its to integrate and embrace terms use 


lustries. Both suppliers and 
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Troubles? 


SEE PAGE 4 








In sizes from | to 50 Horsepower, 
there's a Foremost cutter to meet 
every requirement. All Foremost 
cutters feature a unique double- 
knife arrangement which 
permits concise cutting of 
rubber and rubber-like 
products. All are rugged- 
ly built, simple to install, 


shear 


easy to operate and easy 
Foremost cut- 
ters will easily handle 
foam rubber, sponge rub- 
ber, rubber thread, rub- 
ber, cork, leather, plastics 
and paper. 


to clean. 


The 50 H.P. 
Foremost 
Grinder is the 
standard of the 
rubber industry. 
Installed in many of the nation's largest 
plants, it has proven itself time and again. 
It's rugged, easily accessible, easy to 
operate and requires little maintenance. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


Foremost Machine Builders, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











Shaf-Tite Rolls 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rodney Hunt Shaf-tite Rolls are widely used because of 


their reputation for long wear and low maintenance. 
Patented constructions of great strength adapt these rolls to 
the specific demands of many jobs. Rodney Hunt roll types 


include... 


STEEL PIPE ROLLS 
STEEL TUBE ROLLS 


WOODEN ROLLS 

RUBBER CARRIER ROLLS 

STAINLESS STEEL RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS 
TUBE ROLLS STAINLESS SQUEEZE ROLLS 

CHROMIUM PLATED ROLLS TENSION SNUB ROLLS 

BRASS TUBE ROLLS SPIKE ROLLS 

ALUMINUM ROLLS FRICTION SURFACE ROLLS 

COOLING ROLLS GROOVED STEEL ROLLS 


CONVEYOR HEAD PLASTIC ROLLS 
AND TAIL ROLLS SPREADER ROLLS 


FREE! Send for comprehensive catalog on Shaf-tite Rolls. 
Includes roll engineering data, suggestions for increas- 
ing roll life. and inquiry data sheets. 
© Rodney Hunt Machine Co.. 37 Maple St.. 

Orange. Mass.. U.S. A. 


INDUSTRIAL ROLL DIVISION 


Manufacturing Engineers Since 1840 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Measuring Equipment for Laboratory and Production Test- 
ing. (GEC-1016A). General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N 
Y. 8% x 11 in. 64 pp 


This is the second edition of the company’s measuring equip 
ment catalog, containing information on more than 11S testing 
and measuring devices for laboratory and production line use 
Fully illustrated, the publication contains information on prod- 
ucts ranging from simple current indicators to completely auto 
matic oscillographs, from surface roughness scales to mass 
spectrometers, and from [).C, amplifiers to radiation monitors 
The purpose of the catalog is to bring to the attention of its 
users the many measuring devices that can be used to increase 
the efficiency of their operations. A brief description of each 
roduct and its field of application, condensed tables of important 
characteristics and prices indicate whether or not the device 1s 
suited for a specific job 


Miracles of Research. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
16, Ohio. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp 


This interesting booklet marks the 10th anniversary of the 
Goodyear Research Laboratory and reviews the accomplishments 
of this laboratory during the past ten years. The manner in 
which the laboratory contributed to the development of synthetic 
rubber is recounted while continuing work on “cold rubber”, oil- 
enriched rubber and the new polyester rubber is discussed. Also 
covered the work the laboratory has been doing in textile re 
search, nies chemicals, and in end-products for home and in- 
dustry. Illustrated with photographs, the booklet covers a par 
ticularly interesting portion of the history of rubber in that the 
period discussed includes the developments of World War II and 
the Korean conflict 


Belt Conveyor Idlers. (Book 2416). Link-Belt Co., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL 8% x 11 in. 48 pp. 


More than 500 belt conveyor idlers in 34 types, designed to 
meet practically every requirement, are pictured and described in 
this new catalog. Light, medium and heavy duty 20-degree 
troughing idlers, flat belt, belt training, rubber cushion and the 
new Link-Belt variable troughing idlers are included, all in a 
broad range of roll diameters and belt widths, together with re 
turn belt idlers and such accessories as idler stands, grease pipe 
extensions and a grease seal and bearing extractor. Detailed in 
formation is provided for selection and spacing, based on weight 
and lump size of material to be conveyed. Schematic drawings 
and dimensional data are included for each type of idler 


Askania Edge Position Control for Every Web Guiding Job. 
(Bulletin No. 161). Askania Regulator Co., 240 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp 


Included in this bulletin are photos and diagrams which ex- 
plain the Askania Edge Position Control System, types of models, 
and applications in the rubber, plastics, paper, foils and metals 
processing fields. It is explained that this control system may be 
used in any web-handling operation, with any material handled 
in webs. Nothing but a breath of air is said to touch the con- 


trolled web edge 
e 


Rapid Composition Analysis of Commercial Stearic Acids. 
(Technical Bulletin No. 43). Emery Industries, Ince., 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 9 x 11% in. 12 pp. 

\ simplified procedure for determining the composition of 
commercial stearic and palmitic acids is discussed in this publi 
cation, Based on titer and iodine value tests only, the method 
is claimed to provide an accuracy within 144%. This is compared 
to an accuracy of 1% normally obtained by more complex 
fractional distillation methods. The test procedure and necessary 
curves are outlined in the bulletin 
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IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 
natural and synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 





Meticulous workmanship has been a 

tradition at Brockton Cutting Die VULTEX @ 

for three generations. That’s hy BUNA N 

rubber manufacturers turn to us 5 \ PLASTISOLS 

for quality dies of all kinds... : RESIN EMULSIONS 
for dies that really retain their cut- == . 

ling edge. Our experience and 

facilities enable us to turn out a 

cutting die for every type of 

service. 


Send your blueprint today for a — 


prompt quotation. 


SS GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 
‘ Corrine Dize Macnine ( py, 666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


= GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 
RATING D 1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 
; GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 

Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 


AVON, MASS. Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 





Resorcinol makes the strongest rubber-fiber 





Seer resin is superior to other ad- 
hesives in bonding synthetic reinforcing fibers to 
rubber, synthetic and natural. Industrial belting, hose and 
tires are among the many rubber products made stronger, 
more permanent by Resorcinol-based resins. 

In the production of heavy duty tires, especially, the use 
of Resorcinol is practically mandatory. 

Rugged tires, such as those for trucks, airplanes, farm 
and earthmoving equipment, generally require nylon and 
rayon cord for their construction. Other available adhe- 
sives do not form satisfactory bonds between these smooth 
synthetic fiber filaments and the rubber. 

Resorcinol-formaldehyde resin, however, creates a bond 
between synthetic cords and rubber that will withstand 
prolonged flexure in service without separating. 

For further information about the interesting reactions, 


properties and other uses of Resorcinol, write to: 








KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. \ 
Chemical Division, Dept. RA-103, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


vant 











For Uniform 

Particle Size 

Cut Rubber 

Stock With... 
TAYLOR-STILES 
RUBBER CUTTERS 





SEND FOR THIS FOLDER 
(Index No. App. 202) 


whic} ntair formatior bou } spe 
; 

cialized cutters we fur t my mufac 

. — { 11 1 Y 

turers ol rubber products. 1 1dea aI 


@ General purpose cutters that cut rubber sheets 
into strips of any desired widih and can cross 
cut the strips by feeding them lengthwise in a 
second operation. 


@ Tandem cutters that perform the same operation 
in a single run through. 


® Dicing machines that pelletize rubber stock to 
uniform sizes, with an absolute minimum of 


fines. 


i 


CUTTING MACHINES GKNIVES 





216 Bridge Street e Riegelsville, New Jersey 











140 


U 





REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Witcote No. 820 Cork Insulation. (Bulletin 53-4). Pioneer 
Asphalt Division, Witco Chemical Co., 75 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


The composition, application and uses of Witcote No. 820 
Cork Insulation are outlined in this new bulletin which describes 
the product as being a cold-application fluid type of material 
composed of highly efficient insulating fillers of cork and asbestos 
and a bituminous base possessing unusual adhesive, waterproofing 
and corrosion-proofing qualities. It is applied directly from the 
drum by hand-operated spray guns. Complete data as to proper 
thickness and coverage are given as well as its qualifications for 
waterproofing and seam sealing, vibration dampening, sound 
deadening, insulating, etc. 


Turba-Film Evaporator. (Catalog No. 353). Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., 43 Vale St., Orange, Mass. 8% x 11 in. 12 
pp. 

This two-color bulletin on the “Turba-Film” evaporator con- 
tains charts and pictures which describe the use, dimensions and 
operation of the unit. Details of all five production models as 
well as the portable laboratory unit are included in the booklet. 
This new. stainless steel evaporator concentrates, distills, de- 
odorizes, ce 2asses, de- erates, heats, cools or otherwise processes 
liquids, gases and slurries in a few seconds by continuous 


operation 


Photoelectric Side Register Control Systems. ( Bulletin GEA- 
5947). General Electric Co.. Schenectady 5, N. Y. 844 x 11 


in. S pp 


Photoelectric side register control systems, how. the operate 
and what they do, are described in this two-color bulletin. The 


er 
il 


publication explains the “two-point” and “proportion: register 
systems which are used on slitting, rewinding, side-trimming, 
and printing operations. Operational drawings show the various 
uses and features of the different systems. Component parts and 


various installations are photographically presented 


Steelflex Couplings. (Bulletin 4100). Falk Corp., 3029 \W 
Canal St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 8% x 11 in. 28 pp 


This interesting bulletin consolidates all information about all 
the “Steelflex Couplings” produced by the company. The bulletin 
provides a complete index to all the various types of couplings 
offered as well as complete instructions on methods of selection 
Tabular data is provided which offers a formula method for 
selecting Steelflex Couplings for motor and turbine drives. Sub- 
sequent sections contain detailed data on many different types of 
couplings 


Rubber Plate Manual for the Graphic Arts. Roto-Type Corp., 
36-41 36th St., Long Island City 6, N. Y. 7 x 9 in. 24 pp 


Of particular interest to those using rubber printing plates 
or for those who would like to know what is being done with 
rubber in the graphic arts, this publication describes the com 
pany’s activities with non-metallic printing plates. Replete with 
technical data on the printing arts, this publication contains data 
on inks and general suggestions as to the use of these new 
printer's tools. 


Meters and Controls. (Bulletin 18). Bailey Meter Co., 1050 
Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp 


This comprehensive catalog offers information on the complete 
line of meters, control equipment and engineering services of the 
company, It is written for engineers in power plants, public 
utilities, and process plants. Fifteen measured variables common 
to power and process operations form the index for selecting 
appropriate metering and control equipment. Basic specifications, 
illustrations, and detailed literature references are included 
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Now ... Up-To-The-Minute . — — — 
NTERNATIONAL MECHNICAL MAMSSISTANCE =| : 
e To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad, \ “WINDSOR CLAY’ 


who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” .. . cut manufacturing costs—we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 
Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in existence 
for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers that give \\ : 
unexcelled technical assistance at a surprisingly WK A superior quality HARD rubber makers 
nominal cost... all backed by 48 years of recog- XS MY clay we are mining and refining near 
nized leadership in the rubbei industry . . . with \\ \ Aiken, South Carolina. Available in com- 
1 > e » . . 

4 U. S. plants. pressed 50-Ib. papers, palletized if desired. 


We train your personnel in these modern plants. . . Exhaustive tests show this clay to have 


help you establish the latest formulae for processing = é 
natural and all new types of synthetic rubbers and e high tensile 


textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in Tubeless Tires, . 
Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon Cords, Carbon © excellent tear resistance 
Blacks. We also design factories and supervise ma- ty ph » 5.1 
chinery installations if desired. 2 

@ uniformly high color 


Write: International Technical Assistance Division 
We welcome the opportunity to submit 


10) aL) to lol \, # sample together with Technical Data. 
- Hubber gai — 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: Thorobred CORPORATION FINE CLAYS 
TRENTON NEW JERSEY ail Hor 47 yeas 


SINCE 1905, MANUFACTURERS OF TIRES AND TUBES 











VULCARITES 


DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
for 
NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC LATEX COMPOUNDING 


“VULCARITE" denotes individual or composite ball-milled dis- 


persions of zinc oxide, sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. 
“VULCARITE" also signifies the most exacting and rigid 
quality control according to your specifications. 

3 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
A IC 1 Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 
C 4 E M [ CAL ; C0 R PQ RAT [ 0 N 610 Industrial Trust Bldg. 
111 Westminster St.. 
Providence 3, R. I. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Phone: ELmhurst 1-4559 
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Raw Rubber 


Natural: Since our last rep 


tember 15), the average price I Ss] ) 
ber on the New York Commodity Ex 
change has moved in a range of 2.87c, hig! 
for the period being 23.25¢ reached « 
Septembe r 16, and low ben gy 20.38%e reache 
n October 14. The verage price t sp 
ubber for he t sept het \ 
3.06c based on 21 trading days, This 
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eeks. The statistical pos ‘ tura 
ibber ontinues leter te Prices 
London, during the period, went down 1 
e lowest levels since April 4, 1950, whi 
New York and Sing pore by register 
ew l WS SINCE ( last week \l r 
1950 

The decline in consumy in July at 
\ugust was attributed, in some part 
lecline in demand from Russia and China 
[Imports into Russia in the first quarter « 
Is year were early 29,000 tons: in the 
second quarter they were 12,000, while 
July and August combined the vere onl 
500 tons 

Imports into China in the first quarter 
i this vear were 6,000 tons and in. the 
econd quarter 5,000° tons, ile i 
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rted | he first eight hs 

ear, Russia imported 41,250 tons 

ina imported 32,250 tons 
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In commenting o1 e RE ‘ ! 
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avowed aim of this policy is t prevent the 
sudden cancellation of contracts and 
switch to natural rubber when the price 
the latter 1s more atti tive, as it 1s 
present 

This decision, said the publicati 
bound to throw doubt « e willingnes 
of the \mericans t allow the svntheti 
product to complete freel h natura 
rubber under more equal conditions, The 
rucial period for the natural rubber it 
dustry, notes the London journal, will be 
the next eighteen months while the sv1 


thetic industry remains under the contr 
of RF his latest move by RF¢ de 
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Closing Rubber Prices 


on New York Commodity Exchange 
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N eT 
I Latex Crepe 
| Brown Crepe No. 2 
< B ets 
} RB ( ri 
London Market 
Standard Smoked Sheets 
\I "2 
Singapore Market 
Standard Smoked Sheets 
Synthetic Rubber 
s—Per Pound) 
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Middling Upland Quotations 





Sept. 15 - Oct. 14 
Close High Low 
33.11 32.50 32.42 
33.36 32.81 73 

3.71 33.22 12 

















Liquid Latex 


Natural: According to Latex & Rub- 
ber, Inc., July and August estimates of 
Hevea latex consumption in_ the 
State indicate a further decline in con 


sumption. Whereas in the first four 
mouths of 1953 an average 6,000 tons 
were used each month, the 


months will show an avera perhaps 
5,200 tons per month 





























Estimates for the remainder s year 
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hact that they have been b {t as ¢ hedge 
gainst labor difficulties in Indonesia and 
possibilities of a dock strik nt Atlan 
tic Coast. Current prices range between 31 
and 32c¢ per pound 
Synthetic: The Comme: Department 
estimates that in the first eight hs « 
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S ed 
Cotton 
The price of middling uplands on the 
New York Cotton Exchange has moved in 
t C arrow range ¢ Heo since oul 
ast repor (September 13) 4 I the 
ne! | ene 43.75c¢ reached ! September 
2s w being 33.3% eached on Ox 
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| This compares with a rage f 
the previous mot! 
posal for a world ag ent ( 
cotton prices and produ n has 
criticism from the International 
Cotton Committee, which recently ended a 
hree-day conference in Copenhagen. The 
group held in a resolution adopted unani- 
usly that the prop sed terms for the 
igreement probably would restrict develop- 
ment of the raw cotton trade and mamtain 
prices at an uncompetitive level 
The United States government, on Oc 
tober 8, estimated this year’s cotton crop 


15,596,000 bales, a level that w ill require 

vote by growers on whether they want 
production controls on next year’s crop. 
Secretary ot Agriculture Benson is ex- 
pected to proclaim marketing quotas on the 
1954. crop momentarily. The indicated 
crop, coupled with from past 
crops, will create a surplus supply under 
terms of farm law requiring the produc 
tion controls, subject to grower approval 
The controls question will be submitted to 
the farmers at a referendum to be held on 
December 15. Approval by at least two- 
thirds of the growers voting would be re- 
quired to make the controls operative. 
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Scrap Rubber 
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S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


N. Y. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, 


CABLE ADDRESS ''PIKESID, N.Y." 


TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: WOrth 4-1776 


In Akron: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
Blackstone 4148 


In California: 
Merit Western Co. 
George Steinbach 
717 So. Date Avenue 

Alhambra, California 
Cumberland 3-1400 














CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 





ACCELERATORS 
OCTOBER 9, 1953 


(Thiocarbanilide) 





100 





A-1 
A-32 
A Tae 
Accelerator No. 8 
Accelerator é i 
en nenenet = aR Be aan Mt Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. 
Accelerator ; Pecneylt Range of prices indicates grade or 
— he ae ‘ hee tart quantity variations. 
48 ) Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., 
ET & ME) tt | carlot; cyl., cylinder; dlvd., deliv- 
ered; dms., drums; l.c.L, less than 
carlot; M.B., masterbatch; min., 
minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- 
ponified; sp., special; syn., syn- 
thetic; t.c., tank cars. 
*For Export Only 


The arrangement of this sec- 
tion closely follows the Chemical 
Section of the 1953-54 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. Readers are refer- 
red to the RUBBER RED 
BOOK for the correct classifica- 
tion of any material or brand 
name. Suppliers of every material 
are contacted for price informa- 
tion. However, only those mate- 
rials are listed for which quota- 
tions have been furnished within 
the past six months. The quota- 
oe are fort t tions are not guaranteed and 
rege | prospective purchasers should 
MM arnaninhsnenthiaente a : contact suppliers for information. 
Mercaptobenzothiaz) Suppliers are requested to send 
; current price information to the 
Market Editor, RUBBER AGE. 











ACTIVATORS 


Blue Lead 
Ib. 

atty 
Acid 
i oft Acid (divd.) 
Hyf } IIwd.) Ib 
Neo-Fat H.F.O. (dlvd.)..1b 
Stearex Beads (divd.)...Ib. 
Lime, Hydrated 

kacinent , 

Ma 


1} 
Ih 


Litharge 
EKagle-Picher 
SB (dlvd.) . 
Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
General Magnesite 500. .Ib. 
A400 
M gan N 
Permanente 
Magnesium Oxide, Light 
Baker’s (Neoprene 
Grade) ; 
General Magnesite (Neo- 
prene Grade) l 
General Magnesite No. 
y ML 
( Neoprene 


Witco Extr 
Olete Acid 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Palm Oil Fatty Acid (c.1.).1b 
Potassium Oleate (dms.)..Ib. 
Red Lead 

Eagle-Picher .... 

No. 2 RM (dlvd.) 
Sodium Laurate, 75% 
Sodium Oleate, 75%.. 

Paste (dms.) anes 
Sodium Stearate, 75%.... 

USP Grade (drums).. 
Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 

Emersol 110 (dlvd.) Ib 

Croco 33 ae ar I 

Neo-Fat 18-53 .. 5 Ib 

Stearex B (divd.) ; 
Stearic Acid, Double Frensed 

Groco 54 .. ae Ib. 

Neo-Fat 18-54 Ib 
Stearic Acid, Other 

Neo-Fat 1-58 . lb 

1-60 Aree 
a 


1} 


bonate eeoecere anes 
White Lead Basic Sulfate. .lb. 
Zinc Laurate 
Laurex as 
Zine Stearate 
Aquazinc 


Unclassified Activaters 


Actifat (dms.) 
Actoger 

Aktone 

Barak 

Curade 

D-B-A 

Dibut amit 

MODX 

-Polyac 

Kidacto 

Vulklor 
ANTI-COAGULANTS 


Anhydrous Ammonia (l.c.1.)Ib. 
Aqua Ammonia (dms.) - lb. 
M.B.M. (\l.c.1.) 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 


Aero Anti Foam H 
Regular bis 
1).¢ t 


Antifoam 
Defoamer A-2: 
Deltyl Prime 
Defoamer 

| 


IN 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
Agebest 1293-22 
Agerite Alba 
Gel . a 
Hipar 
H. P 
-owder 


Resin 


PONT ts 


BOLO E 


Antioxidant 2246 

Antox 

Aranox ; 

Benzoquinone 
Special 


n ND ~IDDN 


tee 


Deenax S aheraiatah te ae ore 
Di-tert-Butyl-para-Cresol ...1t 
Eugenol C-95% l 
Flectol H 

Flexamine 


Neozone A 
Sy 


NOOO 


to 


+ Oneorunm 


WAMU 


D 
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the 


Rubber 


industry 


Pp i" 


sil) 
/, 


“1. 
/ 
Can Rely On Research by Snell 
in . 
Natural and Synthetic 
Technology 


Call on . 
ll ON US IN Cases of di 
|_OF disputed qualit 
ity or to determi 
7 ne 


conform n 
ance to ASTM specification 
TRADE MARK 


Wheth 

y e O 

ace r your problem be litt 

cordially invited le or large — inquir 
, T iry 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


FOSTER D. SNELL ne.--02, 


29 WEST 1S"ST.NEW YORK II,N.Y.—WA 4-8800 


CHEMISTS - ENGINEERS 





ORIGINATORS 
OF QUALITY 
DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 
"SINCE 1906" 
































Or CUTTING 


100°, FLOWAB 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER, 
AS WELL AS 
DEPOLYMERIZED 
NATURAL RUBBER 


100% RUBBER SOLIDS 
IN LIQUID FORM 


TECHNICAL L 
ABORA 
TORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON Y 
OUR REQUEST 


i») PR ,incorroraren 


A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO 


TLANODT 
BELLEVILES 9 nt 
' BS Ei 


CURED and 


UNCURED RUBBER STOCKS 


from Tubing Machine. 


tock directly 
j while the ma- 


t can be variec 
ion. 


e Cuts $s 

e Length of cu 
chine is in mot 

e Hollow stock can be ¢ 
of deformation. 


Maximum capacit 

Maximum length of cut — 21” 

Length t 

transmiss 

the operatt 

stripper bel 

Number of cuts 

through a 2 HP 

Cutting lubricants 
e recirculating 


ut with a minimum 


y— 6" O.D. or iz" 


ate feedin 


per minute — 
variable speec 
can be economically 
arat unit furnished in a 


with 4 ft. long units are 
for efficient 


ke-off conveyors: 


ipped 
long t 


BLACK 


175 Osborne Street 





Completely ¢q4 
input and 3 ft. 


Bridgeport 
RUBBER AGE 


OCTOBER, 1953 


wide t 
at lower speeds. 

e through a po 
2 ccentric, sync 
The machine is equippec 
g of the 
infinitely variable 
| main drive. 


Anti-friction bearings th 
completely 
lubrication. 


ROCK MFG. on oF 


Pe 


hin flat stoc k. 


sitive variable 
hronized with 
} with driven 
stock. 

from 15 to 120 


applied through a sep- 


ddition if desired. 


roughout, and drives 


enclosed and run in oil 


Pacific Rep- Lombard Smith, 


Los Angeles. Cal. 


NEW YORK & EXPORT OFFICE 
261 Broadway 

















ANTIOXIDANTS (Cont'd) 


Octamine ..... ee 
Oxidex Ib 
Of ear | 
Permalux . eee 
TS Sree 
Santofiex AW lb 
anaes. ties lb 
OS ts as “ It 
35 Ib 
Santovar- A be ; ee 
0 are 
Santowhite ‘Crystals isalS ee 
Santowhite L l 
__ See ae Pe 
Oe AA. —r 
| eee Ib. 
NA3 «Ib. 
Stabilite l 
Alba Ib. 
fine teal te oe rer eree Ib 
i ree paws won 
W hit " wder , Ib 
Stal hilizer 0. 1 b 
Stabilizer No I os 57% ap ies 
Styphen I . re 
SN. kceseeines Ib 
Tannic Acid, Tech.. Gab aaules Ib. 
Thermofiex A ... ‘ Ib. 
V-G-B ... Ib 
Wing-Stay S . It 


ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 


ey to ee cael 

Benzoic Acid- —— Tee 

CGood-rite V1 iltrol i ! 

Harcopo 

Sedium asee 60-62% 
Crystals et 


ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES 


ee Pn 
Formaldehyde (dms.) ..... Ib 
Se NED wis 4 sites askidays Ib. 
G-11 l 


sive wate Blah al sa 
Nuodex 100 S.S. (divd.). .Ib. 
Nuodex 100 W.D. (dlvd.). .Ib 
Nuodex 7 8% (dms.) 


(dlvd.) Ib. 
Ortho Cresot (26°. 27°). . Ib. 


Prevento] G Ib 

. er ee 

a -lb 
Soligen Drier—Copper 8% 

RG oh ie agate weds b Ib 

Zine 8% (dms.)..... . Ib 

WEES gwiscwaces cokes Ib. 


ANTI-WEBBING AGENTS (for 


DC 7 Compound .. Ib 
ye aS ane Ib 


AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) 





oi J) are 
bikie ee pte no aw ue .gal. 
sae Tere ;: .gal. 
Alamas k AA 0 ott 
Eee lb 
CS ee Ib 
AO . l 
AR . Ib 
BG . ll 
BGM Ib 
BW b 
BWM lt 
cy lb 
DL lb 
H lb 
LD lb 
LF t 
ND It 
18) : ‘ lb 
OS lb 
Bouquet eee: eS 
Coumarin : 1b, 
Coveral AS lb 
Curodex 19 . Ib. 
{er Seton 
Y eere Ib. 
Deodorant 65 ; re, 
eederant L-37 .......... Ib. 
Toe aks Gch icwtien ea Ib. 
MEK. ccc5s soe ccas Ib. 
Deodorant Oil hae 3427... Ib. 
GD 6422... a2 Pees 
GD 6423. Tree 
GD 657 ane It 
GD 31 It 
—- a dl Decassavene Ib. 
[seus V ee sedens owes Ib. 
H haan baka oe eo 
Naugaromes (dms.) . Ib. 
Neutroleum Delta ...... -Ib. 
ED - Saeeeees Sanctus 
Parador A ..cce; Ib 
iS. psdhw tows se Ib 
EE eee Ib. 
GD "§280 Ae Ib. 
oS eer err 
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AROMATICS (Cont'd) 


Perfume Oil Bouquet 


Veda Mo cecscccces Ib. 
8 a ae re Ib. 
eS | a erie ree Ib. 
Rubbarome (dms.) ...... Ib. 
Rubber Perfume 12 <<a 
Russian Leather 7 ........1b. 
VOI 6 cccnveeseitieces Ib. 
BLOWING AGENTS 
Ammonium Bicarbonate. .cwt. 
Blowing Agent CP-975....1b 
Celogetr Ib. 
Sodium Bic arbonate, U.S.P. 
bags) cwt. 
Sponge ee ee Ib. 
nicel ceeeees eee Ib 
ND a f . Ib. 
ns) : lb 
RITGG. interes Ib. 


BONDING AGENTS 


Braze 5 heen soo ko 
ee |) eee 
Kalabond ..... a ieee 
MDI = 
ree + <naeh 
Pena BIA lb 
R-2 lb 
Pliol -gal 
EPR ere gal 
Rex Compounds gal 
MOUEY esaia. win ates ererenn te one ote Ib 
{ee eee re ere gal. 
Ty-Ply Q (BN & S)....gal 
Pygobond 30 wera | - 
COAGULANTS 
Ac netic Acid—56% (bbls.).cwt. 
Glacial ® (dms.)...]b 
Calcium Nitvate Tech, 
CPOE 665 onene eae Ib. 
Hydroxyacetic Acid—70% 
CD dcscanvaceaver Ib. 
Zinc Nitrate, Tech. ...... lb. 


COLORING AGENTS 


Black 
\quablak B (also M, R)..1b. 
ROUSING SS kee bee saneeces Ib. 
Bla k Shield 4-35 (dms.)..1b 
Carbon Biack— See Reswsforcing Agents 
Lampblack No. 10........ Ib. .06 
Mapice Black Iron Guide 
Ib. bags) .. Ib 
Pure B ick Iron Oxid le.. ‘cwt. 
Bive 
Blue GD, Dispersed....... Ib. 
Cooke M.B. Blue.........lb. 
Milori Blue ee A 
Monastral Fast Blue CPL Ib. 
POD, Disperned ...6:6:5:02 Ib. 
Peacoline Blue ...... aes 
Ramapo Blue ...........- Ib. 
Rubber Blue X-1999......Ib. 
Syntheline Blue ..... cot 
Stan-Tone MBS os > «xa ean 
GPE Ib. 
L.P¢ Ib 
Pt Ib, 
PDS : lb. 
Ultrama ys . Ib. 
Var Blue M.B Ib 
Brewn 

1 on Oxide an 
Mapico ‘Brown sad lb. . 
Green 
Cooke M.B. Green ........- Ib. 
Oe ee ere Ib 
Green Sen Oxide, 

ee ae 
Green ‘Chamilia Oxide, 

Pure Hydrated . ry 
Green FD, Dispersed soll 
Monastral Fast Green GSD 

Dispersed PO ren Ib. 

3SL ae“ 
Permansa Green CP-594.. .Ib. 
Pigment Green B......... Ib. 
GUMBOCED 2c was se deen Ib. 
Ramapo UE ieee . lb. 
ne er Green X-1292.....Ib. 
in-Tone MBS eee 
‘GPE xe here 
LPC ° scone cnscreces Ib. 
ae 5 ke elee eee 
DUIS saceteeadaevieeres Ib. 
Vansul Green M.B........Ib. 
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t 
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COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Maroon 
Stan Tone PE a bkcadenen Ib 


Vansul Maroon M.B. ... Ib. 


Orange 


Molybdate Orange ........1b. 
Orange OD, Dispe rsed....1b. 
Rubber Orange X-2065....lb 
Stan-Tone MBS .........lb. 


Sy erry aig a eae i 
 , er weer 
PC eer cuGeal cue mee 
PDS” lb. 
Vansul Orange MB oc. 1b 


COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Red 


Antimony Trisulfide ...... Ib. 
R. M. P. Sulfur Free. . Ib. 
| ye Oe. eee | 


Codmsiumt Red 2... 20060004 Ib. 
Cadmolith Red (bbls.).....1b. 
Conke BEB. BOG. acksecees Ib. 
Graphic Red (dlvd.)... Ib. 
Indian Red, American, 
Pt ee l . 
ppertaouly ( Engl Bair sae Ib. 
Kroma Reds ; lb 
Mapico Reds (50 Ib. r 
Ouiaman Iron Oxide. visa 
Red Iron Oxide, Light : Ib 
Red PBD, Dispersed...... Ib. 
2BD, wieaneaes bieGehce ». 
aoe : Ib 
ge bs ee chd ce hi eaten Ib. 
A aco Red CP-762 
ee Pe 


Rubber Red CP-339 (dlvd. Ib. 
Rubber Red X-1148.......|b. 


Solfast Red .. oe De 
Stan-Tone MBS .........lb. 
GPE PIA Ib, 
fee ; Ib. 
PC Ib. 
PDS ; ate re 
Sun Burn t Red .. Are 
Vansul Red M.B.......... Ib 
Watchung Red Ib 
White—Lithopone 
Albalitl . Ib. 
Eagle-Picher .............lb. 
Permolith .. rat Ib 
Ponolith .... ci a 
BGRGHS ives ac bwen eh avoeee 
White—Titanium Pigmeats 
Ti-Cal . iemlew <a lb. 
Ti-Pure eres 
Titanox A—all grades 
(divd.) : Ib. 
RA (dlvd.) : lb. 
RA-10 (divd.) Ib 
RA-NC (dlvd.) : Ib. 
RC (dlvd.) Ib 
RC-HT (dlvd.) lb 
Unitane O-22 1 
OR-250 Ib 
Zopaque Ib. 
Me echssnrakese cagwn’ Ib. 


White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 


ALOZ2Z, M1 (and 22, 33, 


55) oes bree! 

Eag Ps Picher RAR: kiss lb. 
Horse Head Special. . Ib. 
XX : a ; re 
proton 166 . , a 
It 

St Joe ‘Black Label... Ib 
Green Label coe oe It 
Red Label oe eee ee Ib 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Dispersed Zinc Oxide..... Ib. 


White—Zinc Oxide (Freach Process) 


Florence Green Seal. Ib 
Red Seal petunia es Ib. 
White Seal cece Ib. 

Kadox 25 Meare yt Ib. 

Kadox 15, 17 and 72......Ib. 

Protox 168 Ib 

1460 1} 

st roe lb. 


White—Zine Sulfide 
Cryptone ZS .ccicvcwces Ib. 
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ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


Bl agnes1um 
salts 
from the sea 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES oF 
MAGNESIOW 
CARBONATES = 


OXIDES ~3 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, 


VARIG aS 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors: 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. G. S. ROSINS & CO. 
260 West Broadway, New York 12 6 oo Avenue, 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. THE C. P. “HALL co. 
PHILADELPHIA: RB. Peltz Co. Akron, Chicago, 
PALMER SUPPLIES CO. Los Angeles, Newark 
Cincinnati. Cleveland 


‘Write for Brochure 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


FOR THE 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


SUCH AS: : ; ts 

TIRE FABRICS - HOSE AND BELT DUCKS . YARNS 
CHAFERS + THREADS - SHEETINGS + LAMINATING FABRICS 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON FABRICS. Whatever your needs our 
Industrial Textile Specialists will be glad to discuss them with 


you. We solicit your inquiries. 


THOMASTON MILLS 


Thomaston, Georgia * New York Office: 40 Worth St. 
Akron, Ohio Office: 308 Akron Savings & Laan Bldg. 








© 44 years of mold making experience ® 


7 * 


MOLD DESIGN 


_0o™~VJ 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES 


Ace specializes in long steel moulds for—Automotive Specialties © 
Aircraft Specialties © Weather stripping. 


Our facilities for long moulds are unmatched and include planers 
capable of handling work up to 30 feet in length. Forming tools 
are precision made in our own shop from masters and ground on 


profile grinders. 


If you are having trouble with long moulds, perhaps our years of 
specialized experience will help to solve your problems. 


Send us your blue prints for quotation. 


4 (L MACHINE AND MOULD comMPANY, INC 


20 COLUMBUS AVENUE 


GARFIELD, N. J. FELD, Nd. = lone OM 


Telephone: Prescott 7-2648 

















COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Yellow 


Benzidine Yellow 
Cadmolith Yellow (bbls.).. Jb. 
Chrome Yellow Ib. 
Cooke M.B. Yellow 405... Ib. 
Iron Oxide, Pure . ens 


Mapico Yellow se Ib. 


ba ags) - - ID. 
Rubber Yellow ee 1940. . ee 
Stan- _ re Ib. 

RI Ib. 
LPC eee nee e's,o Ib. 
_, Eres ee Ib. 
ERE ip ae Ib. 
Toluidine Yellow 
oF 3 eae » 1 
Oximony Iron Oxide...... Ib. 
Vansul Yellow M.B.......Ib. 
Yellow 
GD, Dispersed ......... *. 
ake Ceoeeeesee+esesesees ». 
SE ED  savecccees see Ib. 


DISPERSING AGENTS 


DEE. vivsessceese «Ib. 
MEMBER TS oo ccc cccvwcces Ib. 
OS Ree Ay, 
Warvan No. 1 (and No. 2) |b 
Daxad 11 (21, 23).... Ib 
I has cwisipain-e haeN Ib. 
Emcol K-8300 (dms ee 
Emulphor ON-870 reer 
ahead «cinules es ale sae Ib. 
NC acnse aveneeoe Ib. 
Pe © 3) ee Ib. 
Eeepem TFS . ccscccs a 
Leonil SA ... ip aata vie ee 
Oy SE ee Ib 
Marasperse C ...... Ib. 
a eee . Ib. 
ee ee Ib. 
Nekal BA-7 Ib 
BX-76 Ib 
ero «Ib. 
Oe ree «Ib. 
— BOC Sao beens = 
1491 $e CE eu tes euseeen Ib. 
DE teins aceb es omnes Ib. 
Trememine B25 cos cccces Ib. 
Triethanolamine (drums) 
LS Si chae noipane soc Ib. 
iS y es Ib. 
NE éSnceuieecceses Ib. 
EXTENDERS 
Advagum 1098 .......... Ib. 
GS i ok Sere 
ere Ib 
oe ST lb 
Bunaweld po No. 780.Ib 
| Sea Ib. 
D-92 aaa. D-93) (dms.) Ib. 
Car-Bel-Ex-A and B.......Ib. 
ne 9. ee Ib. 
Nopco 2271 : Ib 
Polyco 418 .. lb 
PR-162 Latex Extender. gal. 
EOE, ons s.6.v0uee bias Ib. 
DYBRUOWER cc cvcccccce lb. 
} 


ET sss one 45's lb. 





FILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) 


Abrasives 
Carbonite Ib 
Lionite I 
Pumice .... cals as 
Aluminum Hydrate 
Aluminum Silicate 
Marter White 
Barium Carbonate 
Barytes 
No. 1 Floated, White tor 


No. 2 Floated, Un 
bleached 

No Baryte { 

Foam <A t 

XTOR t 


Bentonite (c.] 
Argosite ¢ lay 1.) 


Rennett Clay (c.1.) tor 
SPV Volclay (« pee tor 
White Hi-Gel ..........tor 
ION 64 v0.50 05's 90106 ton 


Calcium Carbonate 


Atomite (c.1.) ....... ton 
B.I. White No 1 (c.l.) .ton 
B.I. White No. 2 (c.l.)..ton 


Blue Star XX 


Se. | ae 
Se ee 
Calwhite 
Camel-Carb tc 
Camel-Tex ton 
Camel-Wite ton 
SPOTRRMEE occccsiee ton 
MENON iv sree'a's', 05's ton 
NE Fr Bia ir dial wpe oe ton 
Ke ystone Ww hite ton 
eae ton 
Lesamite (c.l.) ........ ton 
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2.5( 3.56 
1,2( 
ad 31 
- 1.70 
AC 1034 
10 1034 
1.30 4.50 
= - 4.50 
— - 2,25 
85 - 4.50 
1,25 1.75 
£35 1.20 
06% 
1.05 1.85 
——s- «2.15 
— 1.80 
—  - 4.25 
a vo alt 
42 + «50 
22 Fre 
“OR 3 
1.25 1.35 
19 20 
06% - .07% 
04% - 05% 
- - 16 
.06% 06% 
12% - 13% 
09% - 10% 
64 
.267 - 285 
.50 . 95 
12%- 17% 
— - 13% 
-1687 - .2187 
12% 17% 
32% - .36 
24! 27% 
13 17 
—-- 15 
a - 64 
14% 15% 
13% - 14% 
11% - 12% 
— 135 
—— Be 
a 14 
cane - .1480 
17 18 
— - 1.55 
16 - .23 
od .23 
‘03 .05 
.07 10 
18. 30 - 30.00 
72.50  -120.00 
30.00 
— 7.50 
— 7.00 
15.50 
95 00 
17 00 
—- 30. 00 
s0.00 65.0 
16.( 
— ~- 30.00 
— ~- 27.50 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Calcium Carbonate (Cont'd) 














EMPIRE. ase 'a om & tata diate ata ton 30.00 
PM bceviceverun pas ton 35.00 
Muluce re eee ton140.00 
} Like er Oke ee ee ton110.00 
Non-Fer-Al .ton 30.00 
POPeeel DE. che sclee cw ton 56.75 
A ase ebaacaaiee ....ton110.00 
St waa wae ewe w asin ton110.00 
EPR Ss i i i ope ton120.00 
Rambo No. 1 ae 
Searrenh ..cewse ecaeate ton 15.00 
ee Seer rere ton 17.00 
Super Multifex ....... ton160.00 
Surfex Pere yr eae ton 35.00 
DUGONED  Sie'sa hn vcvve els ton 33.00 
Wr Care “ee. (ogc sncken ton 56.75 
ss. 54005 Se epee eemiee ton110.00 
D: oxeccnaubenbadaraes ton120.00 
Wis aka peace kien aveee ton110,00 
York White c.scccs ces ton 
Calcium Silicate 
Silene BF occics . .ton120.00 
Calcium Sulfate, Anhydrous 
Snow White Filler...... ton —— 
Calcium Sulfate, Hydrous 
Terra Alba No. l..... -ton 12.00 
Chalk Whiting (l.c.1.). -lb. =.0150 
Recco Paris Whiting. - “ton —- 
ay 
anaes SARe fowacsceses ton 
Alsilite (6.1) woccscacsss ton 20.00 
Alsite PS ea © ton —— 
Aluminum | Flake .ton 20.00 
“wee “Wel NS eee ee ton 
Burgess No. 20 ton —— 
NO. DO. cccccccncs ..ton —— 
Burgess Iceberg ton 
Catalpo (c.1.) ..ton —— 
csp en er ton -—— 
C.S.D. (ce... ) Ge gennees ton —— 
Crown Trrettrcrr ese ton = 
Dinie Wold aces scoues ton —— 
Franklin ( ‘lay Cc. ie PR - 








Harwick Clays ton 15.50 
Se erry ton 
Kaolloid Clay ton —— 





McNamee (c.l.) 
Paragon 
Pigment 5 








a eee ton 
PAMNORE BS vc escsseeen ton —— 
meted: £61.) 2005053608 ton —- 
| ee ton -—— 
EO ree ton 
Whitetex (c.].) ........ ton —— 
Windsor Clay (c.l.) on —— 
Diatomaceous Earth ..... ton 30.00 
mayer (61). .ssce2css ton —— 
EMME. Sscuceweeaices tin —— 
Flack 
Cotton, white and colored. lo. 13 














- 60.00 
- 45.00 


Fi ilfloc F 40-9000...... 

Fi Ifloc F 6000. . lb, —— 
Polycel .ton 110.00 
Rayon, bleached or “dyes 1.1b. .82 
ee ib. 

Rayon pink .. Ib 

Solka-Floc (l.c.l.) ...... Ih. .07 
Glue Bone (dlvd.) ...... Ib. 18 
Leather, Shredded ........ b, 05 

ni a re en. Ib. 03 

I i! PS Ib. Ne 
Lime e, Pulverized ton 3.06 

Georgia Marble No. 10. .ton 

a ustrial Filler No. 100ton —— 

Velva ton 49.01 

a vet Filler, Superfir 1e.ton 
Magnesium Carbonate ....Ib. 0950 

K & M Clearcarb...... Ib. .1225 
Magnesium Oxide ..  ....1b .05 
Magnesium Silicate (see Talc) 
ms “Mee pe eee een Smee Ib. 01% 

ord St oteok ree 07% - 

Mi. ro-Mica . plas ohn he 071 

Mineralite (c.l.) ...... ton 30.00 

ee ee .07 

Triple A Mica (c.l1.)...ton 

WOTWHCUINIC 6 essa esau ce lb. —— 

Wet Ground Biotite 

OCR ~  Stcldee cciiah wwe b 06% 
ba ‘Ground Mica 

LOO wa vsehensee Ib. 07! 
Py Bee lite 

C op ee ton -—— 
Citke (A AGA shots see ton - 

WA (c.1) ..ton — 
Saw nets Grated s.4:0%-< ton 14.00 
SE Nenss) oe ceceuason ton 16.00 

Blue Siar ek nee on 
Slate. Powdered (1.c.1.)....tan 15.00 


Slate Flour. .Ib. 


Lo-Micror — 
No. 133 Slate Flour... .ton 
Tale (Magnesium Silicate) 
Asbestol Regular .. .ton 
Blue Star ‘ se ess 80D 
Fre h o6 ton 
L. S. Silver .ton 29.25 
N (67. pba reine. 815: 6 ee 
No. 1600 .ton 
No. 1768 ton 
Nytal 200 nies .ton 
30 Le eduinads .ton 
Sierra White .ton 25.75 
“ stone .ton 


Nhdow w 
Sconut> 


tap 
D> Duin 
25200 


23 


nD>a 
ARDS 


13.00 
25.00 
36.00 
30.75 
- 13.00 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Walnut Shell Flour....... ton 
Stan-Shell ......+- ..ton 
Whiting, Commercial ..ton 
Camel-Carb .......e08. ton 
CO WRG 00 ct bi keses ton 
Georgia Marble No. 15.ton 
PO NS vnc wkaeenen es ton 
Keystone (el. Os mamaewere ton 
Snowflake (c.l.) .......ton 
Stan-White 325 ........ ton 
Veroc (¢.1.) ...+- ton 
Wea. (6h) wicca tent ton 
York White R (c.l.).. ton 
Wood Flour ....ccsccess ton 


45.00 
63.00 





24.00 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 





Beaco Finishes .......... gal. 
Black Out ...cccscscoces gal. 
Shellac, Orange Gum.... .Ib. 
VONWEE cc wdensaesw.ees gal. 
FLAME RETARDANTS 
Chlorowax 70 ......- lb. 
Halowax . ree 
‘inc Borate 3167. Sata erahe er lb. 
Zyrox .. sce assed ee eee 
LUBRICANTS, MOLD 
Pde Sa 2c ctavvvsesses Ib. 
Alipal CO-433 .... el 
PD: picwin won Bare tt + kde 
PTE «os 35% e006 ee 
eee WD. discs <ivacaaie 3 Se 
L an4 ans Ib. 
| RFC eer rr 
My s:0s Sik men ce RS 
WAQO. .... aesee 
yy, 5 Paci: | 8 
rane Granular (1.c.1.) ton 
Carbowax 4000 . lb 
CD Mold Release A. . -gal. 
B s : gal. 
Colite ‘Concentrate (dms.). gal. 
Concentrex ....c.eceeeees Ib. 
Dag Dispersions 197.. 1b 
D.C. 7 Compound eanee Ib. 
D.C. Emulsion No. 7...... Ib. 
EOS Vacs dwednecsteoae Ib. 
Mi Se ocr season sainase Ib. 
MG. DSA seveuceasours Ib. 
a eee 
D.¢ Mold Release Fluid. .1b 
ee REPORT Ee ee. Ib. 
on RS reer er rer eer Ib. 
Glydag G : Ib. 
Hawkeye Flake (dlvd.)... Ib 
Igepal CO-430 : . Ib 
CO-530 : I! 
CO-630 ae lb 
Igepon AP-78 Ib 
T-51 Ib 
Kokobace R $ Ih. 
EANPOR © 6 ccwecvcseivessves Ib. 
EGER IO ccccscaseseces gal. 


Migralube ee Baie 


Moid Lubricant No. 72 
[OOS cence ce ears corer gal 
Pa ROS 6.0.49 wieiine se gal 
No. 769 -ga 
No. 880 gal 
a Serer rer gal 
No 935 gal 
No. 980 . ol. 
Moldeze No. 3... .sceee gal. 
MAGE occ csecdeon gal. 
MOIG-SNCK 5. vee cs eRe | 
Mold-White puke ahs oa 
Monopole Oil MD I 
Olate Flakes a 
Orvus WA Paste (dms.)..1b 
Polyglvcol 15-200 ........lb 
E4000 lb. 
POORER. 5 cas ce nsssriues 
Puritv Flake (dlvd.).. 
Rubber- Flo eae 
PNUERND 65 06hicce dns 
Rusco Mold Paste 
Sericite (i.ec.1.) ...... 
PRO re 
BMGs) owed eeeses ‘ 
61 . ae x 
Thermalabe ies ccccceses . 
Ucon Lubricants Ib 
Uleo Mold Soap ...... Ib 
LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 
Diglycol Stearate Neutral 
(and SE) (dms,).... Ib 
BACOE Ti OO 6 6:66: 6k a0 ee Ib. 
RDH-S_. iat oo old, 
Extrud-o-Lube | ...s0ss0s. gal. 


G.B. Naphthenic Neutrals. % 


Ivory Chip 


Latex-Lube "GR (dlvd.). Wb. 
Propylene Stearate (dms. ) is. 
RUBBER AGE, 





3.50 





-115.00 
-126.00 
7.00 


10.00 


- 19.00 
- 15.00 
- 16.00 
- 16.00 

18.00 
- 11.10 


8. 


8 
8 


rr 


50 
30 
50 


3.00 


19 


61% 


.2020 


an 


rt DD 


8612 


aw 7 
SPnrmowuic 





TIRE MOLDS 





~ PINE TAR 


CABOT Licht 





PINE [eu SPECIAL MACHINERY 


PINE TAR OIL 
PRODUCTS PINE OIL 


PENT TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 











Cabot Pine Products are fair prices 


thorpughly analyzed and tested reliable delivery 


by the\Cabot Laboratories for ‘a 
Quality Control A | good workmanship 
Dependable Supply | 
Technical Service 





in rubber. Staffed by trained 
technicians, the fylly equipped 
Cabot Laboratories ‘offer 


you complete technical service. 


hae ae THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
maemtes =| AKRON 9, OHIO 


BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 














Hydraulic Vulcanising Presses with fully automatic control. 
Agents wanted in all parts of USA 
G. Siempelkamp & Co., Maschinenfabrik, Krefeld, (Germany) 


Phone: 28676 Cable address: Siempelkampco 








LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


























Barium Stearate Ib 37 42 Diallyl Phthalate (dms.).. .]b. 51% - 52% Ohopex Q10 (ams.).......Ib. 3534 - 3634 
( alcium Stearate ....... ib : .40 Dibenzyl Sebacate ... Ib. 88 R9 (dms. Di Gan ea Caee eens lb. 37 - 3714 
D.C. 4 Compound ........Ib. 5.13 6.50 Dibutoxethyl Sebacate ab — oe CT eT lb. 37 - 38 
D.C. 200 Fluid....... ..lb. 3.70 6.00 Dibuty! Phthalate Corr Samet, Ortho-Nitrobiphenyl ...... bm 13 «© AS 
a icing Lubricant gal - - 1.48 Dibutyl Sebacate Date oe Ib. 80 Uzokerite Wax No. 64 i 
niydag (As th 2.1 Jicapryl Adipate .........lb P - reg yes eee . .26 37 
IIS 6. at 6 cin 50d 44s Ib — .20 D cenarl Ph ith: ee ae > 3434 - Yellow F ‘ . er 24 25 
Latex-I ibe Pigmented 7 ; Dicapry] Sel ve eee ; .6642 - are rr lb. -—— one 
(divd.) Ib i 1834 Carbitol Phthalate ane. ib: 42 = Paradene Resins (dms.)...lb. 06% - . 07% 
R-6¢ ilvd. ) . Ib 16 yclohexyl Phthalate .. a 59 Para Flux (dms.)........gal. 1925 - .2025 
Liqui-Lube (dlvd.) I 6% Diedhyl Phthalate (t.c.). Tb 25 2016 (dms.) ...... --gal. .22 + 83 
N dive Ib O74 D:-2-ethylhexyl Phthalate Parad Lube (lLc.l.)......- Ib. 046 - .048 
r Ib 1634 (t.c ¢ 0 ID. P l 4 - y 
Polyethylene Glycol lb 26% - .29 Dihexyl ‘fieeie ASS 39 Saeed ey Winstintene |... oa 3 rt 
Rexano . lb —— - .1d Dihexyl Phthalate . “ib, — .35 BORIB ce ovens acters 86 40 
Separex . ; . lb. —— + 25 Dihexyl Sebacate ... ‘ib. 272 Piccy- 10 Mamlo2s)...-c..01. —— - 1a56 
Stock-Lube aes ae 7 ae Diisobutyl Aszelate. .....<lb. 75 (and 100) ........ i.e 
Slab- Dip . Ib — : 15 1)ji-iso-octyl Adipate (dms.).1b 4734 Piccocizer 30 ......s«- ~ «tb. - - ‘05% 
Wet-Zinc ..... ..b. — - 22% Di-iso-octyl Phthalate (t.c.) .Ib 35 re A (and 'B, ros : 
Zinc Stearate lb } Dimethyl Phthalate (.c.)..Ib. .27% - _.30% Ih 8 9 
Z.S.D. Dispersion . Ib . .20 Di met! yl Sehacate .....-- Ib. 1.25 - $2734 Fi i, Ff am ana oi os i "1315 
MOLD CLEANERS Dinopol ee 37 34 3834 eras Cae Ib 22% 23% 
Actuso) (divd.) .........gal. 1.45 - 1.65 “ey ty! ae ny be 335. Ce 37 4 Piccoiyte S Resins.... Ib. 18% - 20 
Alkon (dlvd.) ... .......lb 16 a 16% : ot p epacars (ams ose f . 49 Piccopale Resins Ib 12 13% 
Metso Anhydrous vt 1k 7 1 D.1 ¢ Cams, ) teres ) 1904 a4 34 pets onneBices Resins Ib 06 17 
Mets« ‘ wt 6.75 Dipolymer Oil | ccccceeeQal. — : Jd Pigmentar AA Ib L0389 0678 
Mets vt 67 Dispersing Oil No. 10.....Ib. 06 - .06% Aincantanni oe Ib. 0394 0678 
Metso Granular wt. 4 ( Dutrex B ....-----eee eee Ib. .02% - .03% Pingne 6 iecacis sas cede lb. —— - 0936 
Orvns Extra Granules Ib si — 6 veeeeeeeeeeeeee eb. 020 + 031 Plasticizer 2286 .......... lb. —— - .26% 
Rubl yer-Sol . ee | ae hae SL ) eee gal. .10 - .20 Plasticizer ODN .........Ib.  .31 - ae 
ee eae .....ton 80.00  -165.0 20. 21, 28 and 25......lb, —~ -__ .04 Plauticinet SC... cc ccsces Ib, 49 - .52 
Sprex A.C. (divd.).......Ib.  .1734 - 18% I A )-I aie af Plasticizer W-13 ......... Ib, .37. - .38% 
PEPTIZING AGENTS DCHP . eee ae Cie > od ane mea © 
Peptizer P-12 eS ae ae Emulphor EL-719 . Ib = ie aE we so -seieeetnee ree 9 
Pet 1 22 Plasticizer b 79 ‘ 8 Esta Ib .16 57 : a ‘ ‘Soa S Ettt4 
RPA 2 Ib. - - .78 Ethox (dms.) ...........-Ib. 45% - .45% vs CRRA ie "38% - “3044 
1p ; A , 2 a © sean See meeicNeaee ;. ee .39 
i aie ears eae > 95 —— 400 ... ----- ~ _ +3 PNR oss asa-s x0 voccle, 8 O79 - 08 
5 : b : $9 TOF ... 7s ok ea i ‘4834 Plastolein 9050 (c.l.)......Ib, 56 - 59 
6 . SEED i cisawnsoesctasney GE --. (a6 9053 verse eee ee eee es Ib, 635-38 
40D... mo? 53 : 55 oo BOR, ere eae + cans 52 - -55 
PLASTICIZERS & SOPranans iGO .. pn "Shah . 3634 Li pn nee freer: | age | Ue ee wer: 
AA (dms > SHP ..... a 26 Y 3834 a 15 ne Jiecgusrqei cae 635 ° .38 
Acto aes an 2. — 09 Flesricin P-1 ......ccceeelt 3414 - 36 Plastone. Dene eee cee eeeees Ib. .27 - .30 
1 BCA ms.) 1 163; 174 SO Sgeeit _ tbe aia 33% 35 Polycin 783 a6 Lele ae Ib. 291% - 30% 
21 a fe 163, 47 34 eT AE SEE EBS b. 43% - 4514 Polycizer 162 Dekae: .37 - =a 
woe I +6 $7 eee Pern ee 40 teenies TD, 43 45% 
ODY 1] ; } RE eee fos as "3314 35 ED Ste ipraaliay oa aay ea, = 56% 
American Pine Tar.... ..Ib 0410 - .0678 a.) eer S 12% - 14% Polyco 438 Ib be oa 5 
Arneel iia | 27 Galex W-100 ..... nae “ete. - 10% Polymel C-130 - -+ «Ib. 19% - 20% 
Arolene 1980 (c.l.) Ib M G. B. Light Process Oil ..lb. .025 - .0325 Di weeeeeees veeeeeeelb, 23% - 24% 
Aromatic Plasticizer 11 Medium Process Oil....Ib. .03% - .04% ONE Rsic nt es + --Ib. 0534 - 07% 
(and 25) . Ib a 05 G. B. Naphthenic New- Process Oil C-255 (c.l.) gal. —— -  .22 
Aromatic Tar ce al 573 . 1973 peat ese pt a gal. i <. ee ee. Stearate (dms.)..lb. —— -  .32 
Bardol Veet tae Ib 0234 - .03% Good-Rite GP233 ...Ib. .45 473 PT 67 Light Pine Oil 
dria ig eal ae lb VO% - 06% GP261 ee Ib 35 3734 dus.) gal 60 
Bayol D .. wate . gal - 382 Harflex 500 (dms.) ib 32 3434 101 Pine Tar Oil (t.c., oy. ey 
e . wees e eens gal : . 32 Herron-H.T. ....225-+..+sQ8h 26 - 27 gt ee gal , 44 
Bleached Ib 0 ‘ Herron-Plas .... ........ lbh. —— - .03% 409 I ony Tar (600, , 
Refined Ib Herron-Wax ........ cook 0936 - 06 UU) (tc., dis.) ga +6 
ee bei ees Matas d-c 50.5 Lilli. 08% - 08% RA. Pcclic saaoued Ib. 36) 3 42 
3.R No. 20..........-Ib GOO a lacs tocnen exec Ib. .07%- .07¥@ WMI os Sees eerwceonnee lb. .38 - .46 
B.R.H, 2 I Lag St Se ee m. .27° = «320 BROAD: clomid ccsons bv een lb. 41% - 49 
BRS 700 ......+-++-+++-Ib 02 - Hylene B Ib 45 - «50 PEON: 55 ciwekercccese ta Ib. .60 - .68 
B.R.T lI is Ved ee ke eee ‘41 - 46 Reogen Ib 13% - 13% 
rs 250 - .0260 D Tt. 147% + 152% «= 465. Resin (dms.).........Ib. 07 - 07% 
co ® rete ee reece ID ees +f Indonex 632% (63354, RKP ARES ccwesseet ces cwt. a - 15.00 
amie ae + eee 773 63414, 637%) .....-gal. 11 - «17 Resin ( Ib. 0225 - 0310 
narex Nesins 4 : - v rere ee Ib. 34 35 Resine Alt 3 334 
Bunatak AH .... .......- Ib. .08 - 09 on wall aban eal ih: - 218 127 ‘kA Ib. 102% 03 
U. veeeceeeeeece ee edb ‘ if 7/2 Kesscoflex 10! (dms.)..... lb. —— 39 Rex flex Ib 15 
me 4 soreness = “24 [Oe SLD ncceeiwade lb. —— 32% Rosin Oil ; gal 34 1,20 
oO. .° ) Tie OS ee ..lb, — 414 R.S.O. Softening Oil......Ib 03 05 
Burgundy eres. Ib 0843 - (0888 104 (dms. ) PEER ey, 43 Rubberol eins Ib - 25 
Butac - swe we eee Ib. 1134 - 12% 105 (dms.) iicts Cowen Ib. —— 133} Rubtar gal - 40 
Butoxyethy] Di iglycot Car- 105 (dm Seed RES ee eS 3514 Castipieer 1-16 “i <9 543 
SS a ape Ib 40 . 41 KP 23 ry mal or he sie a Ib. 31 32 E-15 i ane eAte Ib 5] ‘53% 
Butyl Benzyl Sebacate.....1b x7 . 89 Pl MEG) re cine sob wane Ib. 37% - .38% CER Bava ares s, 5064 6:9 ; Ib. 48 : 50% 
Buty! Carbitol creer Te OSs ee ery: Ib. 4634 - 734 NG AO? cacncececs score | SOSee 39 34 
wrt SE Dad b : | oe 120 Xdime,) 5csscccs-aeld. oe = Goes No. 140 ..... ewer Gas =<. aeaae 
Buty osolve Perlargonate $40 CME.) cisins0 se ..Ib, 47% - 48% NO: 140 cies cscs swale | sae0 =. ogee 
: (dm: wes ss It 68 201 (dms.) eh SRS a ee a To nein Same: OMe 
eet < ees : 1 1" py 20 (dms.) Ib 3234 3334 Sherolatum Since eis aie oe 03% - .06 
tad <otveunarien er wlan Ye Ba os 5 S55 (dms.) cccwssesetneI 03 < «39% Softener No. 20......... gal. .09 - .25 
nw’ ie Stearate (dms.) Ib { 26 Kremol 40 ...... gal. .36 - 4 Staflex DBES it IO. 984 
reeecceel ¢ é “ee Jaen seen eae ues gal. 39 DOS. .. Ib. 72 - 73 
x DDA (dms.) It 5034 5134 ronisol (dms.) ......+++ Ib. .3534 IXA It 16 37 
DDP. (dms.) ...... It 3934 - 4034 oe ian ks hk lb. .34% - KA Ib, .38 3934 
Di-B : ; 1514 16 Gere ROR Ib. .3434- .35% Stanolind Petrolatum .....Ib 053 089 
D OA a pe te / 94 Lanolin, Tech. Anhydrous. Ib. — - .3i Wa Nae irs Ib 31 . 33 
: ems . c 094 er er ae eee lb. — : 30% Staybelite Resin (dms.)..cwt. —— - 12.00 
Di-OZ ms.) . ' +34 Lindel Gle06:) 55062030450 Ib, .343%- .35% on South neeentied 
aa hag I he. 2 Mercaptesthanal (drums) «Ib. 1.25 1.50 Se or re ese ag Ib. .0980- .1025 
aliflux 510, 550 ........1 4- .03% Methox (dms.) .......... Ib. 1.41% - .413% Sioa Nea iaias i aaao WER 
eee Ib. .0125- .02 Methyl Laurate Ib 25 27 ae as Eee ees = + Saale 
a H 2 yl Laurate ........- . 225 2 S s lca 58. ~ 2674 
R100 7200222, ae 1¥,- .05%4 = Methyl Oleate ....... a 20 Suny Sage Dawe SE. 
( leliila \W a Ve4 Methyl Stearate (dms.)....!b. — .30 Concern Nites Ib 02 34 
angen a rime . Montan Wax, Crude Ih 14 BM dah eg tyes : ek . "4 
Capry! Benzyl “sed SUA ae ies mae iS "3014 Syn Tac (6,1). . 0:00.02 50 gal. —— 33 
Carbowax 4 (dms.) | Minchin ib se =14 agg ~ Waban On... = “= < abe 
d li Ret te Me bart } 33 i Enc Sena sia ener ait te i = , "<0" ar, Refined ..cesccsecces gal. 1 : 17 
~ - palin 5 i 338 - «636% MR (dms.) ...-..-.Ib. —— - -19. K-Tarnel NR (t.c.).....+- i eee oO 
we tnsreeerses nee Ib : 25% : 28% ee rer eee «lb. 11% - 12% Terpene A gal. — = 65 
( ~<a Wax, Crude Nebony ‘Resins (dms.). Ib. 04 - .04% SOLO Seine ala GE itidee Ib. - 89 
in os 10 0 A eae eee : 7 
Refined .....-.+. ) ' Neolene 210 (t.c.)......-- lb —— -. .16 TP.95 Es 65 
PR nas se eteeeee Ib. 1.30 9 - 1.35 B12 (te) 2. eee ee ee ees oR — 14 Teoncalcli Mase toe ih, 02%. 1033 
astorwax ses : <0 a6 Bee CEB) oivecienes<scee lb. —— - P| Tr a . ‘ 4 
Patteles (dms.) .. 1} ; 5 Fiacetin .......ee.eeeeee Ib. 34 - «145 
a (és ~ ji st tone 34 4 534 Nerium Sa sage ot yen Ib. me 09 Tributy! , hosel ate (dms.) Ib. 51% - 5234 
Chic . 14 AK Les s ( S.). 0+ iD , ricresy osphate (t.¢ D al ; 
Cc TLA Polym er bes ; Neville Resins (dms.).... Ib. 12 : 18 Pannen SS ... . .cséciv ear oot 10 : ‘11 
Comer Resi iI é Nevindene Resins (dms.)..Ib. .15  - «18 Vanadiset A .........-+- gal. .13 + .20 
Darex DBP \ ‘ Nevinol (dms.) . .. lb. — : .20 Vistac No. 1.... . gal. 1.00 - 1.21 
DOP | 3 Nuba 1 (and 2) (dms.). ..Ib. 05% - .06% eee i Sova cieianus ae Ib. .18 - (18% 
DIOP 37 U2 CR acca oseseces Ib. 07% - 08% Vopcolene 50 gdb Maléae: Ke Ry 
DEES J snbie ws kale tanh cues lb. ——_— -~—s_ «30 15 (and 30) Oil (dms.)..lb. .36%- .38 Witresin—Granular ......ton 41.00 ~ 43.00 
Degras, Common ...... | - le No. 480 Oil Proof Resin. .lb. —— - «18 GHEE -cixcovsusieceoens ton 36.00 - 38.00 


RUBBER AGE, OCTOBER, 1953 





Now! More efficient rubber molding with 


Rubb er-f-ilo 


MOLD RELEASE AGENT 





<3 
'= =) A MESSAGE TO 
=] CHIEF CHEMISTS: 


BZ) 4 We can save you 25 to 50% 


» \Z} 7 on the cost of mold lubricant 


and still maintain a fine finish. 


RUBBER-FLO is odorless, nontoxic 
and it keeps molds clean. 





We suggest you tell us your 
problem, and we will be glad to 
send samples and recommended 


formulation. POLYCOS 296BT and 296N 


. are sodium polvacrylate thickeners available as high 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CO. (296BT) and medium (296N 

















viscosity grades. Thev are 


505 Bostwick Avenue Bridgeport 5, Conn. water soluble anionic colloids furnished as straw- 


| colored, homogeneous solutions containing 15‘< solids 


The KEY to Better Plastics 
HAREFLEX PLASTICIZERS = = 
PHTHALATES ADIPATES 


HARFLEX 500° SEBACATES (— POLYCOS 296BT and 296N =, 


2s BEV. Fe . ” . 
. ... are recommended as stabilizers, protective colloids 
and thickeners for natural, synthetic, rubber and resin 
BETTER PLASTICS Tr . ‘ 
latices. They are particularly noted for their exception- 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. ally high thickening action on most types of natural and 
SALES AGENTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY synthetic latices. Their unique adhesive, suspending, 


le a eastr ta — SIOn amukiwes a ee 
W. C. HARD ., INC. a 
41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. SS 


\lone, Polycos 296BT and 296N produce clear, slightly 
vellow, films. These acrylic thickeners are fully satu- 
rated compounds and deposited films will not oxidize or 
embrittle with age; they will not alter color values of 
pigments or dyes. 

















WATERCROUND WHITE AND BIOTITE 
* USED FOR OVER 40 YRS. | 
Rs a DE. FOS aes in YAY « 
_ THE RUBBER INDUSTRY | Ow AMERICAN 


care ecm POLYMER CORPORATION 


STERLING BUILDING, STAMFORD, CONN. 


For complete information and data, write for Bulletin P-27. 


General Offices: 101 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 














REINFORCING AGENTS-—-CARBON BLACK 


























PROCESSING AIDS REINFOKCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK . 
Calcium Riconoleate ......lb. —— -  .56 (Cont'd) aS 
~ * Processed na 2 Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) Thermal, Fine (FT) bags) 
S.J eeccsesecseces >. a/ 8! 
Refined (dms.) ........1b. .3260- .3330 Atlantic EPC E-42........ Ib. .0740 - 1225 P-33 (€.1.) wocccccccvcecs lb —— -_ .0550 
I ae — oe Continental AA ........-- Ib. 0740 - 1225 
es Ib. - 82 RIERA? odicccckiessects, eeiDis “Cheese Thermal, Medium (MT) (bogs) 
EON TN Se a lb —— -  .44 Dixiedensed 0740 - 1225 Shellblack * It 0250 
ROE ss bonsipnae ey. Ib. ee: Kosmobile 77 ae See eee eer i 0550 
—_.. pecsesebadonsess a == = <td Micronex W-6 0740 - 1225 ou Tc. ‘i idee Aree ih, 0350. 
esin No. 510............ lb. .134%- .16% Spheron 9 ..... -0740 1225 Thermax (c.1.) ....0000+: ib. — 10350 
a cos a a a wel - 8 * 79 Texas E ....++seeesseees . 0740 1225 Thermax, Stainless (c.1.)..lb. —— 0450 
Witco Disperso No. 12... .1b. 0740 - 1225 se hho et ’ 
WORE oat. cesar se caean es Ib. 0740 - 1225 REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 
PEEE. “Ge cae mane eCoee red Ib. 10 11% 
PROTECTIVE & STABILIZ i wha pe camieeneekaemed Ib, 11 12% 
ae “ ee Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) Santocel .....+++ Ib. 62 “ 
NE gee chedebeké: Sill ~ alin Continental R-40 ........ Ib. .1800- .2400 «= REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 
Ammonium Alginate ...... i ~ ee Dixie 5 Dustless....... lb. .1200- =.1900 Angelo Shellac .......... Ib, 130 - .40 
ae lb. 07% Dixie Voltex ....... - th. .2300 - .3000 Darex C epee ee ao .47 - 49 
Carob Bean Flour Ib 6 Kosmink Dustless ........ Ib. .1200 - .1900 X34 ceeceeseees Ib. 42 : a4 5 
CO  aerreae : Seseue “Ib. 28 e "38 Kosmos Voltex ....000++. Ib. 2300 - 3000 OL EAL: BESS Te ve 4 42 3 44 
Emcol K-8300 (dms.) “lb 19 0 Srperon C .ocsevsceccves Ib. .1400 - 1850 Darex Copsteess Latex 
Ethylene Diamine 68%... .lb. 44 : "47 Spheron 1 .....--eeeeeees Ib. -1200 - 1650 No. 3-L (and X34L) . .Ib. 36% - 39 
Gum Arabic ... he, <p en 19 ETD Gx a0 coe on edie Ib. .2500- .2900 Durez 12687 (and 12707)..lb —— -_ .37 
Karave Gum Ib, ca Voltex EERO 2300 - .3000 Durez REGGW ices haeosawe lb —— .29% 
“et alg enh aaa ec : 3] pelea Beste SO sccces Ib. 42 .44 
Oe eae Ib. 0600 - .0630 ve a ee ae canta ay ee ae 
Ree Com a dive 7 - Kralac A .cccccccccccces Ib. 43 - 144 
+ one Pa ppeeee _ —_> or ee a Conductive Furnace Black (CFB) (bags) ES ES Se ey eee b. —— By 
ae re ae a oa.” lace Aseawee AIS ccc 05s0de<0see Ib. .0890- .1290 Marton S and S-1.......- Ib, 42 - 449 
Ganetusm Acie RR Ib. 142 - 149 
RR Rae Ib. 1700 .2600 erie need saacrne seers - .42 .49 
Vetlesit 45 pscscv ents ‘aus .1100 - .1530 iolite Latex 150 , 44 45 
lean It 1100 153¢ Plio a Basie Rs Rubber Master- 
RECLAIMING AGENTS omg oc a ee 
, Pliolite NR ........+-05- Ib. 99 - 1.00 
an Be cas eae ewe : 32 Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) Pliolite S3, S6, “and S6B. . lb. .43 - 44 
Armeen { Ib. 45 49 Rrivel: | o/h cececsceenens Ib 600 - 0 Polyco 220 .. Ib. -18% -19%4 
ae Crude — 4 = Croflex 50 eae ; “Ib. pies . —_ 5 eet ane ton 120.00 -140.00 
= ce ° -tb. 30 3 “SS Seer Ib. .0600 - .1000 
No, 517 H.B. Oil........ gal. .11% 16% ee eee: Ib. .0600 - {000 —— 
ae ae ee ee Philblack A Ib. 0600 - .1000 oe ear Mantonenl. ..-». me 8 ae 
esi ra nt 332). sot. 05% = 08% Statex Mw i A as sangre sheets Se oe 
il (an )... gal. 33 3s ~ Oe anne: ¢ ° . ¥ arcopo pr ee eae Ib. 70 .74 
E10 Oil soe. -eteseeeses gal : ae | NE I <evekeny samy Ib, .0600 - —.1000 Retarder a namaieil ~ en 37 
33 gal y etarder PD .......cceees Ib. 35 37 
C-42 gal 23 Retarder W .....0s0: lb 45 
Caustic Sods Fiske 76% Furnace, General Purpose (GPF) (baqs) Retardex «6.5.6 -e cere eee Ib. .47 .50 
+» Gms.) ° 110 
Liquid 50% ee eo - 55 Sterling Vc ccvcscessencns Ib. .0500 - .0900 RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Solid 76% (cl. ) cw 37 Mineral Rubber 
ane Acid (99- 1009 To) . gal. 90 ee ee DS Wie od ban ees ee ae Rores ton 38.00 40.00 
4 _ DERE AR aS gal. - 27 Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) Black Diamond ...... ton 38.00 - 40.00 
: .. gal. - 25 . Paes ‘ Byer! 
Fiske a a ace ee Ree | : < yerlyte ....seeeeeeeeeee ton 47.00 ~- 54.00 
> i alcis 4 Chloride we an pare aeo HMF ; _ — j per ge a eo ae .ton og ao 
G. Bi ee a ME ee lb. .0950 : oh ea elle aot filma =o 
co. Reclaiming Oil. . 6 “a 13 - ae i ia ea aa ib. 3080 Pierrot’ FIAke cuss ccsess ton —— + 45.00 
2g A Reeder gal. oH 16 cog or ee ae Ib. “0950 Mineral Rubber, one be. e ton 42.50 - 44.50 
ott <at - gal a "7h elapse seaecal ts Ib. 0950 PIONEET cc cccccs . ton 35.00 - 46.00 
Heavy Aromatic Naphtha -gal. fia ae es 12% Statex Oe -cacaeeee henceue Ib. .0950 Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (Factice) 
LX-77 Reclaiming Solvent.gal. 21 5 33 2 SR a Ib. .0870 Sent 29 
LX-572 Reclaiming Oil. -gal. 27 "32 Sterling L .....++seeeeees Ib. Ee ie 1422 50 
LX.777 Reclaiming Oil. gal, 23 33 LL oes ceessevecsees lb. 0950 ou i ead tana Ge a an od 
N . ’ . KR wee cerererses iD, «lod z 
Pan " )-242 -Ib 053 2 07% Witte ib 1480 360 
RR | | a a ee a ea cl) ee 14§ 
PT 67 fete tn. eit Furnace, Seml-Reinforeing (SRF) (bags) Miscellaneous Rubber Substitutes 
(dams. ) .. gal 60 ; ( 061 
PT101 Pine ‘Tar’ Oil Contines SRF ......-.... tb. .0400- 0800 Ging asphaltenes eS a 
a mean os awe 2 ‘ 0451 O50 w11S) GK DD ccccscce ), U wii 
Oo Oil peck - ta 286. 1 Nixie 2 TEETER YT Ce : tt BED Resin os ala (drums). _ ; : 62 
Reclaiming Oil 3186 (t.c.)gal. .28 . 38% Essex ; eal 045 0850 No. 1198 .....eeeeeeseat Ib 4654 49% 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G.. gal. 25 : 3614 Furnex eee sees eee e ee ll 0450 - 0850 SOLVENTS 
Reclaiming Reagent No pei = a vecveder De O50 0200 Acetone (dlvd.) .. an 1 11% 
F ag EEE ‘4 -+ 1b .21 =~ «pee Pelletex P32 “ ae vada American Dipentine gal. y 8 
Sp slag ! 17 Ns. koi vee me rere American Pine Qil...... gal. .75%- .95% 
ee ig ae? eae an t c SNe iy i oy Amsco Lactol Spirits (t.c.)gal. — 18 
Solvent 53 4 ee = / 1.65 Ster g R Ih 0500 100 Naphthol Spirits -gal. - 8 
Solvent ou 21. feat pss. gal. 20% 26% Sterling S ‘ Eee Ib 0451 OR50 Mineral Spirits ...... gal. 10 » 
a _p ee ree ae gal. = : 29 Sas ‘ : Rubber Solvent (t.c.)..gal. - 7 
BP ake hed own we ga .2 ° 28 ey: A AEE ons : — 25 
Union Solvent 4060-0 2 solv A-8 Pec ea ake 3014 
X-1 a Solven Oil. . eae a 0210 0275 Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) Soy Bt Ph iad al. ees te 
eS eee ne Ib, .0650 - .1050 Solvy B-90 (t.c.).......gal. —— 32 
Stertivw 109. cork xan ccdce lt a 050 Sov EP (662) 60s cos -gal. —— 301% 
Solv E .....+0++++++..gal. - 29% 
REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) oe past. — an sas 
Chennel, Hard Processing (HPC) mee Aromex 0790 - 1250 Spe cik = —— jhtholite (t.c. )gal. -- 17 
5 0790 - 110( ecia extile 
Atlantic HPC-98 ......... Ib. .0740- .1225 Continex HAF 0790 . 125 SPITS wees essences in) ——— 18 
Contwcaul F ......... oh. 0740. 11228 Coniica s60  ... 0790 - "1175 Super Naphtholi te gal. —— 17 
OEE gai alata eae eaten os Ib. 0740 - 1225 DIRIC GO) Fsocievanss sees 10790 - = 1175 Textile Spirits (t.c.)...gal. —— iS 
Dixiedensed (and S). . Ib 0740 - "1225 Keawos 66. okt vcdcwatecer 0790 1175 Amyl Chlorides, Mixed 
HX Com: Ib. 10740 "1225 Philblack O° ......00c0000 0790 1190 (I.c.l.) (drums) ......Ib. 0934 10% 
Kosmobile (and S)........ Ib. .0740 fags: | Siitex R ssc. 6 0790 1250 Benzol 90% .. vee Ral 48 
Micronex HPC ........ Ib. .0740- 1225 Vulcan 3 ...... 0790. 11220 «Butyl Acetate (tc). ....-Ib. 15 16 
RUAN E Se hr Ib. 0740 1225 Butyl Alcohol (t.c.)... Ib 15 4 
Witco Disperso No. 6......1b. 0740 -1225 Furnace, Super Abrasion (SAF) (bags) eae aden saat ee : 43 14% 
MMNEE: SARS “Gs <siea so Pay .1100 - Carbon Bisulfide, Tech Sine 053 Og! ; 
Di er ae et ee 1100 - Carbon Tetrachloride ..... Ib O&%4 09 4, 
Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (begs) Phi » ig "eda Ib 71380. a ee ee 
Atlantic MPC-95 ........ b ah. Statex 125" «.cccsscs ease 1100 F Cyclohexane ....... gal 255 72 
os. - yee : oe Viican 9 ...%. paurk steele .1350 Cyclohexanone a a a .278 
Carn ib. 0740 : “1225 Diacetone, Pure (dlvd.)... .ib. .14 15 
Dixiedensed HM (and §-66)lb. 10740 - 11225 Furnace, Super Abrasion, Intermediate ees ee OEP SE ae 15 
Huber Arrow TX...... Ib. 0740 - .1225 — (bags) pied > . ae rs 
Kosmobile HM (and S- 66) Ib. 0740-1225 Phy ' s INS x20 >- +> me ANY 
te Geeete . | a D's aa: eae aaa te Ib. .1100 - .1500 DG wiedewndinseeheoue gal 30.—C- 42 
x Standard .......Ib. .0740- 11225 9 Vulcan 6 .......... sees. Ib. [1100 - 11530  Halowax Oil a 
Spheron 6 .......-ees0e05 Th, (0740. ‘198 Heptanes (tc) ......... i 22 
Wee Eg. ccc u osc oe 0740 - 1225 Furnace, ical Conductive (SCF) (bags) “a  ¢ "  & 
Wi nN ' 1228 ‘ Hexalin Cyclohexanol | aa a * Qa 
itco Disperso No. 1..... Ib. .0746 - .1225 Wealtan Ge ikaviace dene-dara Ib .1800 - .2230 eS Ee ree gal. aw 3 .22 
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WANT THE RIGHT TALC? 


“MARINE” MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
(Maglite M) 


VALENCIA PUMICE 


ELK BRAND ANTIMONY OXIDE 








W/ HITTAKER 
CLARK & 


DANIELS, INc. 


260 West Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Tie and 
‘plasticizers _ 
for rubber / from the pine tree 


ROSIN OIL @ PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for "Pine Tree Products" Booklet 


, ar 

G NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
KS Americas Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 1270 Ave.of the Americas, New York 20 
SS 


PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY 


/e@ ATTRACTIVE 
e NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


at th 
ATGLEN, PR. 


RUBBER AGE, OCTOBER, 1953 


3194 EAST 65th STREET a 


JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 
FOR ll-arouud Hse... 


..- this 


# BOLLING 


32” x 32” 
565-Ton 


} SLABSIDE 
PRESS 


STRIKES A BLOW AT DEFLECTION 


Plenty husky! We made it so — deliberately! 
There’s weight everywhere — all the stamina 
you associate with Stewart Bolling design and 
construction. Other slabside presses are just 
as rugged — from the 24” x 24” with 14”, 16” 
or 18” ram clear through the 48” x 48” slab- 
side press with 36” ram. In addition to the 
slabside type, Stewart Bolling builds time 
tested 4-bolt type and full ring type presses 
in a wide range of sizes and tonnages. 


Write for Bulletin A-10. 


STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 


CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 





INTENSIVE MIXERS ¢ MILLS © CALENDERS 
(B) REFINERS © CRACKERS * HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
PUMP UNITS © BALE SLITTERS * SPEED REDUCERS 











SOLVENTS (Cont'd) 
aes * Alcohol, Ref. 99% 
(divd . : 


Ether, Ref. (divd 


Mersol ee oe gal. 


Mesityl Oxide (dlvd.)....1 
Methyl Acetone, Syn. 

(dms., dlvd.) 
Methyl Ethy etone 
Methy! Isobutyl Ketone 

(divd 
N-S Pentane Mix 
N-6 Hexanes (t 
N-7 Hexanes (t wna ee 
Penetrell I 


Petrolene (t.c.) .........gal. 


icolines, Ipha, Refined. .1 





Ouir 


Rubber 
Rubsol (t.c.) 
Skellysolve B (Hexanes) 


Solvent (t.c.) ....gal 


C (Heptar rt 
I (Octatr t 
R- (Solvent Na 

Solvent, Crude, Light....gal 

Solvesso 100 (t.c.) 
150 (t.c.) 


Sunny South Dipentine. ..gal 


Sunny South Pine Oil....gal. 


RET Aree one 
Toluene (drums) ........ gal. 
Lo eS eee gal. 


rrichlorethane = 
Triglycol Dichlorid Ims,).1I 


Union 17 


2.50-W Hi-Flash ........gal 
X-7 Sp. Heptanes (t.c.)..gal 
Xylol oe ak eteon 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Viny! Resins) 


Advastab No 
Barca 

Basic Silicate White Lea 
Bunatak Polymer 7 


€ 
BVS 
( n 


Dutch Boy DS 
Plumb-O-S \ 
R 
Ir 

Dytha 
+14 

tat 
} 


I 1’ 
buse 

Lithi + 

Mod N 


(t.c.).. gal. 


Sr ree gal. 


pied gal. 
ee gal. 


44 


Hs 7 
3125 
16 
11875 
> 

2 

28 
68 
95% 
16 

28 

3 2 


STABILIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Stabilizer No. 89X .......1b. 
Stabilizer No. 143 ...... Ib. 
Stabilizer BC-12 .........Ib, 








Stal zer B . z echt 
S« m S tes cw 1.00 
Sta a eee |S 
Sta CH-20 icss a - 
St 8 aes a * - 
Sta | Per 
Sta E-98 Ib. 
Sta r G-1 Ib. | eh 
Stabiliz HR. Fae | 85 
Stal cx lb 
Sta ee Pee ee ee . lb 
S OM Ih 
S OM 
St SN lb. - 
St ] \ N b 
sta ee 4 OS eee Ib - 
Stabilizer V-7939 ........ lb. —— 
S x OF ! 
mXMA 1" 
Staycir ceive eee Ib. —- 
Vanstay pane big 3 OEE 33 
H eT * 75 
H.1 re Steneeee ) 
STIFFENING AGENTS 
Calco S.A ‘ Vsisiemia cone 8 
SUN CHECKING AGENTS 
Allie AA I 
Antisol .....e-e00- — : 
Antisu 
He lb. 6 
NBC lb. 
Sunolite Ib 
Suny b. 
It " 
Ir 
Tor 52 
SURACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
Aquarex D ' let b 
MDL . eee 
MI : ee | - 
NS iat stinae:s .. Ib — 
SMO iwawes weeeeceeelb, —— : 
WAQ res 
ke 1 r kL-¢ ll 
l CO b 
) I 
or ! 
\ } 
TACKIFIERS 
A ¢ 2B kt 20 
Galex jrums) lb 15% 
K re “Tb 
Liqui Rubber Flux...... lb. —— 
Nilox cata wt 
Rubtack 2.200. lb, —— . 
\ : & 
\ t é 
Z 4 
THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) 
Alcogum AN-6 ..........lb. —— - 
AE scdensensds racer lb —— . 
Betanol (drums) ......... lb. —— - 
Emuisorex No. 5.......... lb. —— 
(x Rite K-7 ere |e 3414 
kK? > 
K 31 
K 18 
K 8 29 
N 1 15 
Le It 12 
\" * 7 ps 


6-N 7 ee ei 


Propylene T.aurate (dms.). .1b. 
' _ tes vt 


S 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 
Seleaium 
\ 


Nunn & 
. 


Nun 


VULCANIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Sultur 


Blackbird (c.1.) ‘ cwt 
Cloud cwt 
Crystex lb ) 
Darex Dispersed Sulfur It 4 
Devil A (c.l.) cwt 
Dispersel Sulfur lb 4 
Insoluble Sulfur 6 It 2 
Ko-Blend IS : lb 

Mist (Wettable) cwt 
Spider wt 

Star (c.l.) cwt 
Sulfasan R Ib 

lire l .cwt 

Tube cwt 

Vulta 4 I 
Tellurium 

Telloy .. ae eee —— 


WETTING AGENTS 
Advawet No. 10 ..... ee: 


NG. 2a seove 


OT 100% : It 
Alrosol 


PIMMUETOR. oo 6. sase wes -lb —— 
Areskap 5 Ib 3 
Dry 100 Ib. 6\ 
Aresket 24 lb 3( 
Dry 3 It 60 
Aresklene 375 .. . lt 4 
Armacs 5 a aklacd pak Ma eee Fo 29 
Arquads errr rr rr es Ib .21 
5131 (dms.) .. lt 
Etho-chemicals .....0.6++-sIb 34 
Kessco E-122 (dms.) lt 
Kreelon 4G (bags) ee 
8G dms } g 





SI 
SF Conc. ome ; Ib 29 
Sorbit P 
Stablex G 





Tergitol 4 (dms ilvd.) b 3 

7 (dms ) ] 

O8 (dms.. diwd.)<..6..6.1D 3 

P28 (dms., dlvd.) bales 1814 
Trenamine W-30 .. Ib. ad 
Vultamol Stace lb - 


W etsit 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
Aquarex G de II 
Arceope W-18 
Copper Inhibitor 
D-Tac . se 

?-Ethylhexanol 

rura-lTone Resin 1226 
Gen-Taec Resin | 
MODX Ih 
Nullapon BEF-12 b 


ul 
BE 
BF-78 Ib 


Para Resin 2457 . oe 04 
702 Ib 04 
718 . Ib. 04 

Pigmented Filmite (dlvd.) .Ib 

, 

Xesorel I 

Rio Resin It 60 


Shero ope | 17 
7-445 It 17 
iy. Ib 18 
N Kea dmhes hae 18 
: oe Lvcrhalsy doe Comune 18 
Sublac Resin PX-5 .......Ib. 23 


Sulfasan 


Mais dene icmcgrese tes 


Synpep cee amy | 
Thiokol LP-2 . ne | .96 

LP-3 ieeaine ee | ¢ 
I'ysonite ; ai Reie we eee 24 


Vanfre : gal. 2.50 


i 


04! 
0% 
6 
17% 
17% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
24% 
50 
6U 
06 





Classified Advertising in 


RUBBER AGE 





Brings 


Results! 











RUBBER AGE 


OCTO: 


- 


2) 








po CLASSIPMLED WANT ADS —s 


RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : 
10c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
15¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 


Positions Wanted: 
$1.00 for 30 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


Advertisements in borders: $15.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 
words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy 

Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
without charge. 


Heading on separate line, $1.00 in light face; $1.20 in bold face. | 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Copy for November, 1953, issue, must be received by Monday, November 2nd. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Continued 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER 

up of complete foam rubber plat f 

tresses and foam rubber slal Add 
ORGANIC CHEMIST: M.S 

iy ator Desire resear r 
ndustry , marrie } N 

Rupe \ 


POSITION WANTED—sever 


CHEMIST 


SUPERINTENDENT-CHEMIST, 


Ou 


SUPERINTENDENT, e? 


EVELOPMENT CHEMIS' 
y \ ress B x 7 W 

RUBBER 
rECHI 

Port 


PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT 
INICAL DIRECTOR 


( 


SALESMEN wanted to sell molded and extruded rubber items 
trial users. All territories open. IDEAL RUBBER PRODUC 
273 Van Sinderen Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y., DIckens 6-7100. 


TS CO., 


> 


NWVVVAVAVVVVVVVVVWVVE SS VUVVVVVVBVVVV VV YF 
4 


LHEMIST 





HELP WANTED 


Ohio manufacturing plant de- 








CHEMIST — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


“Positions with the better firms” 
An active, confidential service! 
Interview at your convenience! 


“Many Junior Positions” 
Call, write, or wire:—GLADYS HUNTING 


DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, IIl., FI 6-2100 


(Consultant) 





sires a chemical engineer or chem- 
ist experienced in the develop- 
ment of latex compounds for foam 
rubber products. Write giving ex- 
perience and training. Address 
Box 774-W, RUBBER AGE. 








RUBBER TECHNOLOGIS 
versatile nd aggressive with 
in factory } 

tunity for 

New Engl 

first letter 


salary. A dress 


fp 


MILLING 


1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5,N. J. 
TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 


VWVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVgyggggggggggy 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
A 
4 
4 
4 
A 
4 
A 
4 
4 
A 
A 
¢ 
A 
A 
4 
4 
4 
A 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4& 
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CHEMIST 
nica 1 t eT w 
| ATLIC 


quirement 
juiren 


RUBBER SC 


PLASTIC 


FEATURING: 
PELLETIZING 
40 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 














THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 





HELP WANTED—Continued 

















AKRON 14, OHIO OPPORTUNITY 
For the right man, rubber chemist with experience 
Manufacturers of | A colloidal hydrated in latex compounding. Research and quality control 
aluminum silicate. Re- with a small well-established firm: in southeastern 
ALUM | NU NI inforcing agent for Pennsylvania. Familiarity with vinyls an added 
' i ie WOR 8 asset. Address Box 769-W, RUBBER AGE. 
natural, sy tic 
1, A kK k reclaimed rubber. 





NEW ENGLAND AGENTS e¢ WAREHOUSE STOCKS: CH EMIST ; 
BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
401 Industrial Trust Bldg. Providence 3, R. I. TEXAS TEXAS 


an . Rubber Chemist. Opportunity for the right man is 
offered in Texas, Dalias vicinity. This is a young 
STEEL CALENDER STOCK organization. We are in need of a well trained, 

SHELLS aggressive key technical man to control our com- 


pounding, one who knows the fundamentals of rub- 




















ber. Age under 50, with 5 to 10 years’ experience 
in a rubber factory and two years compounding 





experience. Must have knowledge of extruding 








camelback and mechanical rubber products. Must 
ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 144", 144" and 2” square bars. 


4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. Any 


be a man who is not tempermental and must be a 
willing and hard worker and have ability to meet 


length. the public and handle people. Salary commensurate 

Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs with his ability and experience. Please write fully 

Used in manufacturing rubber and_ plastic products. and include snapshot if convenient. Address Box 
THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 775-W, RUBBER AGE. 


CADIZ, OHIO 

















BUSINESS ‘Oppc IRTU INI TIES 


CUSTOM RUBBER MILLING | (0055 35) a 
on Rota itters, Colloid Mills and explosion-proof Churns with 
BLACK e WHITE a COLORS filtering mediums At your service—t technical know-how and com tely 
saInned ntrol laboratory IESIVES ( IN SPECIALTIES 7 lg 
Preparation of master batches and complete compounds of pr apere en le somi as ea SS Natsu Inc., Bld 
every type to meet your specifications and requirements. 


ABC RUBBER CO. "= ® BLACK "28 


1451 South Sangamon St. Chicago 8, Illinois 
Telephone: TAylor 9-0644 Master Batching 


oe ; Mixing of all kinds 
Need Additional Equipment? BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Advertise in the Classified Section of 


RUBBER AGE Custom 
































CPP PLO LOL LL LL LOL LOL LL LLL EEL OL ODOLOOLL ODD PLL OLOLOOODO: 8 2 

3 The French Rubber Journal f Mixing RUBBER-PLASTICS 
‘ 

REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC We do milling and compounding of all 
; 42, rue Scheffer, Paris 16, France ; types—black or color—master batches 
; Monthly Magazine established in 1924 : All mixing done under careful 

; Deals with all that concerns rubber. Up 3 supervision and laboratory control. 

, to date on every problem of the day. ; 

$ Also monthly French and Foreign rub- ; Phone: Butler 9-0400 

3 ber bibliography. 3 

: Subscription rate: 2700 Frances a year 3 

3 Price per copy: 300 Francs ; Pequanoc Rubber Gi) 

3 Free sample copy on request MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY. BUTLER, N. J. 

i cuiebsbiniatidicninnscnaibigitiendimeepiainiaineniadinibibinninniiaiemeadunaeaniaen 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





(Directory of CONSULTANTS } 





Wanted to purchase used latex dipping machine and dipping plant 
equipment suitable for the manufacture of finger cots Address Box 


768-E, RUBBER AGE. 





For MAXIMUM returns at minimum cost, 
advertise in the Classified columns of 


RUBBER AGE 











WANTED: Rubber mills, calenders, mixers, 
zrinders, cutters, hydraul resses, injectior 


thsi 
p Propucts Co., Inc., 14-17 Park Row, New 


WANTED: Rub! 
mixers, calenders, 
hydraulic equipr 


macl 





PLASTICS 
PRECISION WORKMANSHIP 


CALENDERING & MIXING 
RUBBER & PLASTICS: Calendering, mixing, grinding & pulverizing 
AS YOU WANT IT—e¢—QUICK SERVICE 
THE ELM CITY RUBBER CO. P.O. BOX 1864 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. TEL. SPRUCE 7-3437 


RUBBER SYNTHETICS 


HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


30 Gregory Avenue Passaic, N. J. 


DESIGNERS G BUILDERS 
OF “V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing. expanding mandrels. automatic cutting 


skiving, flipping and roll drive wrapping machines 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
Call or Write 





To Your Specification 


K. B. €. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State St. Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





York 


1 Stillmar 
0” ram wit! 
lameter 
lirections 
1 Farrel 
s. Betv 





RUBEER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 


New and Used to your requirements 
Specials—22 x 21 x 60% Adamson mill, herringbone re 
H.P. syn. motor, control with dynamic brake, mixing aprot 
»2. x 22 x 72” Farrel mill, herringbone reducer, 125 H.P 
3A Banbury—rebuilt 


trol dynamic brake, mixing apron 
Mills, Calenders, Extruders. All items related to indust: 


SUAM RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


477 Washington St. P.O. Box 529 Akron 9, Ohio 
elephone: Blackstone 5866, Blackstone 8918 











R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 
with these materials. 
P.O. Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 
SOUIM FLORIDA IESI SERVICE 
(Established 193!) 

Corrosion, weatharing and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
tor inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion expose tests 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miomi. Florida 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 

plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
HALE AND KULLSREN, INC. 
Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; Installation 
Contracting and Operation 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
ENGINEERS 


Plant design, buildings, services. Process & equipment devel- 
opment. Modernization—cost reduction. Surveys & Reports. 


313 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
Phone: JEferson 5939 JEfferson 4543 











Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


Es Bae oe 
OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND II, OHIO 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


New York 


NATIONAL 
SHERARDIZING 
& MACHINE C0. 


Representatives: Akron 








BUYING- All kinds of used machinery for 
SELLING the Rubber and Allied Industries. 
OFFERING relic Pres, Laboratory Mile ard 
NEW eo a eae ae 
MACHINERY Rails: Volcsnizers wit quicll ay 
HIGH EFFICIENCY IN QUALITY, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 


ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill. 


p " 

















LA GOMA 


Mor thly Technica Journal 


The First Rubber Journal in Spair 


Founded: January, 1929 


Founder, owner, director and administrator: 
Juan Blanch Guerrero 
Calle de Moncada, 4, tienda, Barcelona, Spain 
Annual Subscription: 
Spain 100 pesetas 


Foreign 125 pesetas 
































FOR your RUBBER PROCESSING MACHINERY NEEDS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 


STOKES ROTARY Pellet Presses—RD-3 and RDS-3; Kux model 25; 

Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel Rotary Cutter #112; Mikro Pulverizers #1-5H, 

#1-SI, #2-TH, #2-SI. Large stock steel and stainless steel tanks and 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES MILLS kettles. Perry Equipment Corr., 1409 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa 
SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT: 2 New R 

CALENDERS BALE CUTTERS D. Wood 500-ton EMBOSSING PRESSES, 54” x 26” platen. HYDRAU 
LIC PRESSES: 42”x37”, 20” ram, 475 tons; 2—7 ageing lage 

18” ram, 565 tons; 24”x24”, 12” ram, 170 tons; 24”x20”, 10” ram, 8 

VULCANIZERS CHOPPERS tons; 20”x20”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20”x20”, 10” ram, 200 tons; 30”x20”, 
8” ram, 75 tons; 24”x20”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 14”x14”, 8” rams, f: sone; 

15’x15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 2—19”x24”, 10” rams, 78 tons; ats 

BANBURY MIXERS EXTRUDERS 614” ram. 50 tons; 14”x14”, 8” ram, 50 tons; 8”x9'2”, 44%” rams, 20 tons; 
16’x16”, 344” rams, 12 tons; PREFORM PRESS: Colton 5% T, Reeves 

Drive and Motor; LABORATORY PRESSES: Carver & Watson Stillman 

Units; NEW UNIVERSAL DUAL PUMPING UNITS: 3 -15 HP; 

As well as all miscellaneous equipment NEW LABORATORY MILLS and CALENDERS; EXTRUDER; Mod- 
ern Plastic 1144”; ACCUMULATOR: HPM 6” ram, 2500#, also Mixers, 
Universa Hypravucic 
ee 


necessary to the processing of rubber. tion Molding Machines, etc 
NC 





Vulcanizers, Injec : 
MacHInery Co nc., 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


PN ANON A011: MAAVAG RINT SMGOMINGM icitoro, 1800 Tons, domacting tam 30” dia. x 24" stoke, 48” DLO, 


200 South Forge St. + P.O. Box\88 + Akron 9, Ohio » PHONE HEmlock 9141 42” x 42” bed area : 
: Clearing, 500 Tons, self-contained with controls for manual 

. - or automatic operation, suitable for compression and injection molding 
Farrel, 390 Tons, 48” x 48” steam platens, 2 openings, 4 rams-—10 
rox. 15” per opening 
geek 19” 


Tons, 1134” x 12” platens, 


completely 


” 


24” stroke, apt 
on-Stillman, 100 2214” DLO, ram 
dia. x 15” stroke. 
Watson-Stillman, 100 Tons, down-acting, 22” x 20” bed area, 24” DLO, 
ram—1114” x 914” x 6” stroke, self-contained; complete with 15 HP 
MD Vickers Pump. Unit is practically new 
HPM, 100 Tons, 18” x 18” Platen Area, ram 8” dia. x 18” stroke, 
30” DLO, Steel Cylinder—4000 PSI, 


-Burroughs, 75 Tons, down-actir 17 
12 


74" x 17” electric-heated platens, 
13%4” DLO, ram—s8” dia. x 10” stroke, complete with 7 HP 


MD 


Oilgear Pump 

Watson-Stillman, 50 Tons, down-acting, platen area 25” 2514", 25” 
DLO, ram—8” dia. x 14”, complete with 7 HP MD Pump 

New Laboratory Press, 12 Tons, Hand Operated, fitted with 8” x 8” 
electrically heated piatens 
Denison, 4 Tons, Model FI 3! 2 

18” DLO, bed 22” x 14”, 8%” throat, complete with 3 HP MD Pump, 


Also PERFORATING TU BES and time delay control, all valves, piping, gauges, controls; 1 machine slightly 
4 crates 


COLLETS f TT used, 2 units still in original ' 
1—Standard Machinery Co. #14 Toggle Press, 150 Tons, platen area 34” 
° o types x 28”, 6” DLO, 3%” stroke, arranged for Motor drive, practically new. 
Also: Plastics & Rubber Extruders, Mills, Mixers, Grinders, Injection 

Molding Machines, Pumps, Valves, Platens, etc. 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY SOHNSON MACHINERY COMPANY 
683 Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark 5, New Jersey 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. © St. Lovis 4, Missouri What have you for sale? Bigelow 8-2500 What are you lcoking for? 


14-CO1, down-acting ram ”“ x 12” stroke, 











U S £ D ma C ms i Nn £ Ry | GOOD USED MACHINERY|_“Our 36h Year 


4—Bolling 18” x 18”, 5-opening Hydraulic Presses, 10” dia. ram. 
FOR SALE \- -Farrel-Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d. 
1—6” x 12” Laboratory Mill, m.d 
1—Reed Prentice 4 0z. Model 10A Injection Molding 
Huda 3—Royle #4, = 
i—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mill 10x24”. = Reetherast “48 
1 
1 


Machine. 





i—Ambaco Model 3A Continuous Baler 3 #1 

”“ x 48” hyd., 7-opening, with 4—12” dia, rams. 
Farrel 16” x 30” mill, m.p 
-18” x 54” 3 roll Calender 

#28 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 


73 
Cutters, #1, with HP 3 motor 


2—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mills, 18”x50”. 

i—Thropp 2-rall Rubber Mill 14” x 30”. 

i—Adamson Vulcanizer & 2’ x 12’ with quick opening door 

i—Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel 20 Rotary Cutter with Motor. 

i—Paul 0. Abbe #2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings 2—Ball & Jewell #2 Rotary 

i—Welding Engr. Stainless Steel 22 Extruder. 1—-300 gal. closed jack. nickel kettle. 

!—Sprout Waldron Attrition Mill, Type 36 with 2— 75 HP Motors. : H i 

i—Baker Perkins Stainless Steel dbl. arm jktd, mixer, sigma blade. 9 gal. agg? chatte ctor ag tory he Seatnay Deterr. 
WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUBBER nS a ee eer er” 


machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, vul- ? : ore 
WIRE—PHONE—WRITE us your inquiries 


canizers etc. and also complete plants. 


R.GELB & SONS Inc. [| CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
a. 14-17 Park Row, New York 38, N, Y. BArclay 7-0600 
a oa \ontatce See WANTED: Your Surplus Rubber Machinery 


19—-59” x 78” shelves complete. 




















NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY | 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, N, J. Akron, 0. Chicago, Ill, Los Angeles, Calif. 








il f k é, USED RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY Beets 
18 x 48”—4 roll Farrel-Birmingham Calender WE ARE OPEN TO BUY: 3-7455 
Richardson Tramway and Bins 66” Calender—84” Mills—60” Mills Hydrau- 


(Let Us Know What You Need—If We Have lic Press (large diameter ram sizes) (All CABLE 
It You Will Save) surplus equipment for rubber plants) WILTAP 


TA i w? ' R Send For Our Monthly Machinery Bulletin 
30 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. “ates 
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EW SILICONE BASE} 
MOLD LUBRICANTS 
+980 


Remarkably effective on hard-to-release 
stocks. Impart lasting high gloss to high 
styrene resin and other rubber compounds. 


+935 


Send for samples today! 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 
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WATER-GROUND 
“At Its Best" 
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Every rabber manufacturer using Water-Groend 
Mica should be using “CONCORD” because: 


I—1# is ground exclusively frem a clean, white 
Muscovite Mica scrap imported from Indie 
and Africa. 

2—1¢ is whiter and purer. 

3—I¢ is strictly competitive in price. 


Send for samples ead prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


27 Crescent Street 


Penaceok, N. H. 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURG, 





et 


... rough going” 


The going is smooth for you now, but eventually it 
will get rough because of the ever-decreasing produc- 
tion of channel black. It might be well to consider the 


Sid Richardson Carbon Co. as your future supplier. 


The rapid diverson of natural gas from plants to pipe 
lines foretells this eventual shortage of channel black. 
Our own extensive supplies of natural gas and other 
resources, plus the world’s largest channel black plant, 
enable the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. to assure you a 
continuing supply of top-quality, uniform, economical- 


to-use TEXAS “’E’’ and TEXAS ““M” channel blacks. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Std Richa rdso. nt 


C AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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e NEW YORK CITY 
53 East 34th St. 
MUrray Hill 5-8388 


e AKRON, OHIO 
790 E. Tallmadge 
HEmlock 4124 


¢ BOSTON MASS. 
738 Statler Bidg 
Liberty 2-2717 


e E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
14th & Converse 
BRidge 5326 





HARD © 
RUBBER 


DUS 


PLASTICS 


@ U3 
RUBBER 





e A. SCHULMAN INC., LTD. 
Ibex House Minories 
LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND 





e A. SCHULMAN INC., (USA) GMBH 
Bolco Building * Hinuberstrasse 18 
HANOVER, GERMANY 











CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


we 


NEN & 


NAN 


Ready to serve you are technical sales representatives 
whose chemical and production experience may help 
you in compounding and procurment problems. 


C. A. MEYER |- JAMES H. FITZGERALD 


C. A. Meyer, Manager of the New England office at 
404 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass., 
is an experienced chemical and production technician 
and assisting Mr. Meyer as Technical Sales Representa- 
tive is James H. FitzGerald, a graduate Chemical 
Engineer with experience in rubber compound devel- 
opment. Warehouse facilities are provided in connec- 
tion with this New England office. Their telephone is 
HANcock 6-0300. 


AN SINT TENE 





8 
AKRON 


\ WH. W WIA 


Harwick offers a complete line of materials, precision 
tested for the compounding of all types of rubbers 
and plastics: 


SYNTHETIC RESINS — 
PICCOUMARON .................. Para Coumarone Indenes 
PICCOLYTE .............................. Hydrocarbon Terpenes 
PICCOPALE ..... Hard Hydrocarbon Resins 
PICCOLASTIC . secesdusstessnncsegsoapnsice SOP RORIE BUGGIES 
RESINEX .......................... Aromatic resin type softener 
PLASTICIZERS — 
POLYCIZER 162 . 
POLYCIZER 332 
Dicapry! Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Tricresyl Phosphate 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
FILLERS — 
Clays and Whitings 
Silene EF — Reinforcing Pigment 
MOLD AND STOCK LUBRICANTS. 
MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS. 
CASEIN. 
RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING AGENTS . : ... THIXON 
STABILIZERS — 
STABELAN .... 
COLORS — 
STANTONE MBS Masterbatch) 
STANTONE GPE (Ground Polyethylene) 
STANTONE PC (Flushed) 
STANTONE Dry Colors (Pigment) 
STANTONE Rubber and Vinyl! Inks. 


Dioctyl Phthalate 
Dioctyl Adipate 


. E, HR Paste, Liquid and Powder 








: 37th Year NOVEMBER, 1953 


IMPROVED... 


ALTAX 


OFFERS THESE COMPOUNDING ADVANTAGES 





e Clean and Easy Handling 
In Weighing Operations 


e Non-dusting In The Mill-room 


e Rapid and Easy Dispersion Assures 


Maximum Accelerator Efficiency 


Economical and Effective In Natural and Synthetic Rubbers 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





